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INDIA IN AMERICA 


“Out of the East, Light " 

V EI^Y feiv readers of this Magazine can 
have a correct idea of the noble work 
which is being silently accomplished 
by the sons of Bharatvarsha under the 
hospitable Stars and Stripes, .\merica is 
known to the average Indian as the country 
of Washington and Emerson and of negro- 
lynchlngs. The name of Swami Viveka- 
nanda may be associated in the minds of 
a large class of spiritually inclined youths 
with their mental image of America. But 
very few possess an adequate notion of the 
good that IS being done to the cause of 
their country by the few Hindus who live 
scattered on this vast continent in small 
groups. I propose to record my impressions 
of the actual achievements of the Hindus 
here and of the greater possibilities that 
are in store for them in future. America is 
perhaps the only country in the world from 
which a solitary wandering Hindu can send 
a message of hope and encouragfment to 
his countrymen. 

America is the country which takes the 
greatest interest of all western peoples in 
India, and that is a sufficient reason why 
India should feel drawn towards this 
charming land of freedom and optimism. 
As the little child loves to play on the 
knees of his grandpapa, so this youngest 
representative of modern civilisation, this 
newborn nation which has not yet passed 
out of the adolescent stage, delights in 
thinking of India, the hoary mother of the 
most ancient civilisations of the world. 
The wheel has come full circle, and the 


nation which is to be the master of the 
future turns fondly to the people who hold 
the treasures of the past in their hands. 
What a beautiful situation it is! What a 
historical coincidence, which furnishes 
ample food for reflection ! 

In all other countries, India is known as 
a very fertile country which serves to 
enrich the British people. The Hindus are 
perhaps pitied and commiserated : but they 
are nowhere liked, still less loved or 
admired. Under the Union Jack, they have 
no status, as they are servants in the house 
An Englishman never forgets that a Hindu 
is his ‘'fellow-subject." In English colonies, 
they are feared on economic grounds, and 
persecuted and humiliated for many other 
reasons. The French do not trouble them- 
selves much about India. India retains a 
place in their consciousness only as a 
country which they unluckily lost to 
England, and “the loss of India” still forms 
the heading of several paragraphs m the 
te.xt-books of history taught in French 
schools. The French see very few Hindus, 
except perhaps the porters at Marseilles, 
who have reason to praise the generosity 
of Hindu travellers rushing through their 
country under the guidance of Cook’s 
earthly providence only to reach London 
as quickly as possible. The inability of 
the large majority of our people to under- 
stand French is another barrier between 
India and France, for no one can expect 
the French to learn Hindi in order to 
know us better. The Germans have learned 
to admire Hindu genius through Sanskrit 
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iterature, and I was surprised to find that 
a \oung man of no high educational attain- 
ments had read Sakuntala in translation. 
But the Germans seldom see a living Hindu 
at close quarters. There are only a few 
Hindu students and merchants in some 
towns. The educated classes certainly take 
a keen interest in India from political 
motives. 1 am sure that the Germans 
would love and admire our people if they 
could get to know them. But the eternal 
barrier of language again separates us. It 
IS high time that representative^^ Hindus 
should master the principal European 
languages, so that their travels may not 
be confined to the London-Bombay route, 
as the peregrinations of a certain noted 
family were only “from the blue bed to the 
brown.” 

In America, the entire prospect changes. 
America has very little commercial or 
political interest in Inaia. She is not 
thinking of our cotton or of the Bagdad 
Railway, she does not figure India to herself 
as the paradise of freebooters from Mahmud 
downwards, or as the Mecca of over-swollen 
capitalists like the Lancashire manufacturers. 
The bond which unites her to us is 
made of finer stuff than the iron of politics 
or the gold of commerce. 

Here 1 may mention that there is a 
strange contrast between Indian life in 
England and in the United States. The 
Indians who reside in England for study, 
health, place-hunting, pleasure or political 
charlatanism do not for the most part 
lepresent the best elements in our society. 

In America, on the contrary, Indian 
society is composed of the best elements 
of the population of the mother country. 
We have no idle aristocrats, or hungry 
graduates longing for official favour, or 
professional politicians combining patri- 
otism with a due measure of regard for the 
security of their sacred persons and the 
condition of their depleted purses. India 
sends her best sons to America. 

We have to deal in America with four 
classes of persons, three of which are worthy 
of a sympathetic examination, while the 
fourth is the passing shadow cast by these 
three against the background of the Father- 
land as she Is at present. The normal 
components of Indian society In America are 
the Sikhs, theSwamis and the Students, with 


the Spies as an abnormal gang. These four 
classes, with accidentally alliterative appel- 
lations, constitute the Hindu population 
in America. By the way, 1 may mention 
that the word “Hindu” is used to designate 
the people of India here, while “Indian" 
refers to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America So I shall employ tiie time-hal- 
lowed name of “Hindu” instead of the 
barbarous term “Indian," which has been 
coined out of the English name of our 
country. The Americans call everything 
that appertains to India by the name 
“Hindu"; e.g,, Hindu music, the Hindu 
alphabet, Hindu politics, etc., etc. “Indian" 
art would be understood to mean the art 
of the Redskins. 

I had better dispose of the spies first so as 
to have my hands free for the other classes. 
These peripatetic slaves of mammon some- 
times visit our small colonies on a friendlv 
mission, and try to find out secrets which 
do not exist and to report against individuals 
whom their errant fancy may pick out for 
its favourite objects of preoccupation. 
These worthy gentlemen may be compared 
to the comets of the sky, while the other 
classes form the regular members of our 
solar system out here. They move in 
irregular and sometimes undiscoverable 
orbits : they portend evil when they appear 
they present a different kind of material 
from that of the other bodies : their moral 
substance is so tenuous that every one can 
see through it without any difficultj’ ; and 
they arouse much attention and controversy 
at every visitation. These people do not 
find much scope for their ingenuity in this 
country, for the vast majority of Indians 
here have ,no time for the shallow noisy 
variety e _,...~-i^itics, which forms the raison 
d’etre p. ^ir existence. The Hindus in 
America are practical and poor, battling 
with adverse circumstances, and wish to 
serve their country through solid achieve- 
ment and silent resolve rather than by tall 
talk and empty bluff. So the meddlesome 
spy finds himself blinded by the light which 
permeates every nook and corner of Hindu 
society here, for, like the mole and the bat, 
he can work only in darkness. He finds 
his occupation gone in such a healthy and 
transparent atmosphere of steady work and 
sincere aspiration as prevails among the 
Hindus of America. Our people here realise 
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that .t ... the fool.,.h ^ atr ot who br ngs 
gtist to the detective’s mill and that the 
best antidote to the poison of espionage 
consists in the maintenance of a clean and 
bright social atmosphere in which these 
pests are choked and killed as surely as 
germs are destroyed by sunshine. And 
yet no Hindu group in any part of the 
world can be altogether free from occa- 
sional visits of these amiable enthusiasts 
for Indian freedom, for they always pose as 
the most fervent drsciples of the most 
advanced schools of politics. People say 
that one of them, who recently visited this 
country, gave himself out as a sannyasi, but 
these persons can never conceal their real 
identity from experienced eyes, any more 
than a decaying corpse can fail to reveal 
its presence in a house to the sense of smell 
of the inmates. Young men here are frank 
and outspoken, and the spies are check- 
mated bv this very feature in their character. 
There is nothing left for them to discover. 
We do not trj" to outwit them here : we 
bewilder them by the self-evident sincerity 
of our utterances. If every spy should 
communicate to the India Office the 
purport of what he has heard from Hindus 
living here, the Government would find 
Itself in possession of a fine set of homilies 
otv the value of unity, the lessons to be 
learned from Japan, the importance of 
industrial progress, the greatness of the 
American people, the blessings of derao- 
crac}', the honourableness of manual labour, 
the meanness of Theodore Roosevelt and 
the necessity of education, liberal and 
technical, for the uplifting of the people 
of India. These comparatively unsensa- 
tional topics would form the subjo*'!' matter 
of the conversation of our 
workmen as reported by a A and 

intelligent spy. For the rest, file Hindus 
here are too much engrossed in the struggle 
for life to have much tune for real patriotic 
work. It IS all aspiration and expectation. 
Students who work four or five houns every 
day as house-assistants or labourers and 
attend the university lectures for 8 hours or 
more can have no surplus of energy for 
other activities. Education and character 
building are their chief aims, and that is 
quite right and proper, We can wait for 
the fruition of their ideas and ideals till 
they find themselves their own masters and 


obta r su tab e spheres of vork n the 
industrial or educational life of their 
country. 

So much for spies, of whom I have spoken 
first, as Sanskrit poets begin to describe the 
person of a goddess with the feet and work 
upwards. Following this rule ot progression, 
we next take the Sikhs, whose skill as 
labourers is now as well-known to the 
Americans as their prowess in uar was to 
the Afghans in other days. There are 
several, '"^^husands of these people scattered 
in the' q^tes of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. They are steady, sober workers, 
except when some of them get drunk, as 
recently happened at a small town, from 
which they were expelled in consequence of 
their riotous conduct in public. They keep 
their turbans and their faith intact. They 
earn quite a large amount of money as 
farm-hands, and live as frugally as possible 
They do not learn to speak good English, 
as they look upon themselves as temporary 
sojourners in this land of Goshen, and their 
hearts yearn for the dear old village and the 
bright sunlight of the Indian skies. They 
are eagerly sought after by the American 
farmers and fruit growers on account of 
their regular habits of work, their temper- 
ance and simplicity. Foreign labour is 
much in demand in this part of the country, 
and the outcry against it is artificially 
manufactured by a few zealous American 
patriots working on the passions of the 
floating population of idle loafers in San 
Francisco and other big towns. An American 
farmer, who owns many acres of fruit- 
bearing trees in California, thus explained 
the situation to me ; — “You see it’s like this 
I at first gave the job to American workmen, 
as I preferred them to foreigners. So would 
vou too. That’s nature. But those fellows 
are all rotten. Sure. They would work 
for a week, and then one wmuld come and 
sav he hasn’t got a shirt, another says he 
wants 3 new overall, and so they would 
get two or three dollars of their vrages on 
Saturday. 'I hen. they spend it dtink, and 
some wouldn't turn up on Monday or go 
away on another job, and there’s all that 
fruit, thousands and thousands of dollars, 
being spoiled and wasted. So 1 had to give 
the work to your people and the Japs 
and the Chinese, who cost less and work 
steady.” An American farmer would often 
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call a Sikh walking along the road to offer 
him employment. Thus our temperance 
and the religious discipline of our social 
life bear good fruit in far-away lands, where 
our brethren come for a successful career, 
which is denied them in their own countr}^. 

It cannot be expected that the presence 
of the Sikhs here should give unmixed satis- 
faction to everybody. They are simple 
oriental peasants and cannot quickly adapt 
themselves to the ways and manners of a 
highly developed and complex social system, 
which makes enormous demands on the self- 
restraint, and the good sense of every indivi- 
dual. Thus It is said that the Sikhs are dirt5% 
that they hold aloof from their American 
comrades, that they sometimes get into 
trouble with the sanitary authorities for minor 
delinquencies. I am not in a position to 
judge how far these complaints are justified. 
Even if there is a measure of truth in them, 
that would only prove that the Sikh labour- 
ers are ening mortals and nothing more. 
No one should set up an unduly high stand- 
ard to apply to their daily life. And it is 
very unseemly that our own people should 
give utterance to these superficial and un- 
charitable judgments, as 1 have heard them 
do. On the contrary, we must appreciate 
the courage and spirit of enterprise exhibited 
by these untutored villagers. They speedily 
develop a keen sense of patriotism, which 
manifests itself in deeds of kindly service 
to their fellow-countrymen here, in quicken- 
ed interest in public affairs, In the revival of 
religious consciousness, in preference for an 
independent career on their return to India, 
and in constant readiness to subscribe large 
sums of money for the corporate welfare. U 
is to be regretted that their ignorance ex- 
poses them to the wiles of many unscrupu- 
lous persons who trade on their credulity 
and simplicity. But this is perhaps inevit- 
able in a world like ours. The Sikh, there- 
fore, gains both materially and morally by 
hls sojourn here. He becomes a changed 
man. His economic and moral poverty 
disappeargl He learns to respect himself. 
He no longer thinks that a risaldarship in 
the Indian army is the summit of earthly 
ambition for him, He sees that there are 
other Powers in the world besides Great 
Britain. Silently but surely, a great internal 
revolution occurs w'lthin him. He cannot 
be recognised for the same timid, shabbj% 


and ignorant rustic that landed at San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle in search of livelihood. This 
process of material and moral improvement 
is watched with keen anxiety and many 
misgivings by interested parties. But 
it cannot be checked so long as the 
Sikhs emigrate to this country, as it is a 
natural and gradual growth due to the new 
surroundings in which the Sikhs find them- 
selves. Will the antelope remain sickly and 
pale when once it has escaped to the forest? 
Will the lion crouch and whine outside the 
circus? No one can breath beneath the Stars 
and Stripes without being lifted to a higher 
level of thought and action The great flag 
of the greatest democratic state in the 
world’s history burns up all cowardice, 
servilitj'-, pessimism and indifference, as fire 
consumes the dross and leaves pure gold 
behind. This flag is a moral tome, a religi- 
ous intoxicant, more potent than a thousand 
sermons and revivalist meetings. It is a 
mighty messenger of hope and good-will, 
converting the diegs of humanity into its 
ornaments and pathless deserts into smiling 
homesteads. All honour to the flag viihich 
stands for unity, liberty, tolerance, and indi- 
vidual progress and not for racial self-asser- 
tion and bitter memories of the past. Let 
those who are weary and faint-hearted, 
come to this ethical sanitarium, v.'here 
eternal social sunshine prevails, and the 
wrecks of other climes are wrought into 
beautiful specimens of restored humanity 
Mighty alchemist, wonderful magician of the 
modem age, lodestar of all and everybody 
whom the overburdened mother earth has le- 
jected in less favoured lands, loving liberator 
of those who groan under tyranny, this flag 
beckons from afar to the old world’s victims 
and outcasts^ to its disinherited and perse- 
cuted sQfas afid daughters, and says: — “Long 
as the stars^hine in the sky and on my all- 
embracing folds, all nations shall find peace 
and prosperity under my protection. Come 
unto me, ye that are sick and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’’ 

The benefits of a residence under this flag 
are reaped in a still larger measure by the 
third class of people of whom I wish to 
speak — viz., the students. The Hindu stu- 
dents in America come from the middle- 
class, which possesses energy and brains, 
but little money. They are engaged in 
technical study and generally work for 
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tlieir living. The practice of supporting 
oneself by manual labour during one's 
academic career exercises a very healthy 
influence on character. It develops self- 
reliance and resourcefulness of mind. It 
saves one from many temptations. It induces 
a more cordial feeling of brotherliness and 
mutual sympathy. It diminishes improper 
pride and exclusiveness. It prepares one 
for a life of hard work and social usefulness. 
In some cases, poverty acts as a demoralising 
force and leads to quarrels and discreditable 
devices to get money. It also leads some 
youths to set up as palmists, and bogus-Yoga 
professors, and thus encourages fraud and 
hypocrisy. But on the whole it acts as a 
stimulating and steadying agent, and also 
prevents the students from falling into 
the snares of indolence and vice. It keeps 
m check the immature excitability of raw 
youths, which some shortsighted patriots 
wish to exploit for the good of the country. 
It gives them time to develop into respons- 
ible and level-headed members of society 
before being drawn into the maelstrom of 
current social and political controversies, 
in which many a promising young man has 
been lost for want of the necessary ballast. 
It gives them an experience of the realities 
of life at an early age, and so makes them 
less liable to be earned away by outbursts of 
puerile enthusiasm which burns out like a 
fire of straw moie quickly than it has been 
kindled. Thus the surroundings of these 
.students confer on them solid advantages, 
which cannot be prized too highly Educa- 
tion at the State Universities is very cheap, 
and there is plenty of work foi all able- 
bodied persons. Many students earn their 
board and lodging by working from three 
to five hours a day as house-assistants in 
wealthy families, as seivants are scarce m 
this country, and only the richest people 
can afford to keep even a coloured domestic. 
I have seen ladies of the highest social 
position cooking their own meals and 
cleaning the house themselves. America 
is the land of opportunity? for poor, indus- 
trious and intelligent students. No one 
who can lead a rough and simple life need 
return from this country without a university 
degree, even if his people cannot send 
him sufficient money. But a word of 
warning is necessary. There must be 
proper arrangements for the return voyage, 


and the student should have some one in 
India to fall back upon in case of serious 
illness or other emergency. The jobs that 
can be secured enable the young men to 
live from hand to mouth: they do not leave 
any broad margin for savings. Some of 
our students find themselves stranded here 
at the end of the university course, when 
they find that a degree from a Western 
University does not buy a ^200-ticket to 
Bombay or Calcutta. A few' resort to very 
dishonest practices to raise money, collect 
subscriptions under false pretences or become 
regular writers of begging-letters. Thus 
care should be taken that such unpleasant 
incidents are avoided in future, for mean 
and ungentlemanly conduct lowers us in 
the eyes of the American people and 
prepares the way for difficulties In time 
to come. A poor student who is issured 
of pecumaiy aid for his return passage, 
need not hesitate to come here. But those 
who have nothing but energy and pluck to 
recommend them should stay at home, foi 
these qualities can secure daily bread, but 
are not convertible into large sums of money, 
The habit of sponging on others, which is 
contracted by lazy and indigent students, 
breeds mutual distrust aud embitters social 
life, for money is one of the most powerful 
disruptive Forces in our midst. 

As to the intellectual achievements of 
our students, it can be said that they acquit 
themselves creditably in the examinations 
and gain the goodwill of their piofessors 
by their industry and ability. Very few 
cases of failure occur. The rich and idle 
class IS not represented here. The standard 
of personal conduct and class-work among 
the students iS, therefore, high, and the pros- 
pect oi improving their position in life 
spurs them on to diligence. 

I now come to the last class of persons of 
whom I have to speak — the swamis. At the 
Outset 1 may remark that there are swarnis 
and swamis. All that glitters is not gold. A 
few swamis here are downright humbugs, 
who make religion a mask for money- 
making and worse things than money- 
making, They have been seduced by the 
glamour of this civilisation in its worst 
aspects. They live an easy and comfortable 
life, free from the cares of the world and 
affect aristocratic ways in society. They 
are busy cheating credulous middle-aged 
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women out of their dollars. There are 
some swamis of this type out here. They 
bring discredit on the Hindu people. But 
they carry on their predatory propaganda 
of spirituality without much noise, and 
do not achieve much success. 

The srvamis connected with the Vedanta 
Mission founded by Swami Vivekananda 
are almost all good and sincere men, who 
do much good to the American people. One 
or two of them may fall short of the ideal 
and I have heard many complaints against 
one member of the group. But there are 
black sheep in every fold. Making due 
allowance for human frailty and the neces- 
sity of adaptation to Western methods 
and environments, I may say that the 
swamis present a very loft}^ type of life and 
deserve the success that they have achieved. 
When Sw=imi Vivekananda stood on the 
platform of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in T8g3 and evoked an outburst 
of applause by addressing his audience as 
‘■‘Sisters and Brothers of America,” he little 
dreamed that his work would be carried 
on after him by a devoted band of mission- 
aries, The beneficial effects of his preach- 
ing are visible on every side. America is 
always on the alert for a lesson in religion 
from a Hindu, The cultured classes always 
imagine that every Hindu is a Yogi, or 
ought to be one. There is a keen and 
growing interest in Hindu thought. Many 
earnest inquirers wish to quench their 
thirst for the ideal at the fountain of Hindu 
philosophy. I had hardly entered the 
premises of the Metaphysical Club at 
Boston, when a lady asked me if I could 
practise mental healing. Lectures on 
Kariwi are delivered ev'en by American 
preachers who understand our theories 
very imperfectly. Theosophy is well repre- 
sented in this country, and there is a regu- 
lar Raja Yoga College at Point Loma in 
California undei the direction of Mrs. 
Catherine Tingley. Many rich and educat- 
ed ladies affect to be enamoured of the Hindu 
religion and burn incense before statues of 
Buddha placed in their drawing-rooms 
for purposes of decoration. Several Ameri- 
can ladies have even adopted Hindu 
names and dedicated themselves to the 
Vedantic propaganda. Prominent among 
them is Sister Deva-mata, a cultured and 
earnest lady, who has learned the Vedanta 


for two years in India and ha.s now returned 
to this country to preach it as a holy sister 
Her knowledge of our systems of thought 
is really creditable to her, and it gave me 
great pleasure to meet her and listen to 
her lecture on “Breathing exercises” and 
“The Vedanta as a universal religion,” 
The work of the swamis has resulted lu 
the general diffusion of Hindu idea.s among 
a section of the upper classes, and has given 
the Hindus the thoroughly deserved reputa- 
tion of “a nation of philosophers.” A 
Hindu's nationality is a passport to social 
intercourse in these classes, and the feeling 
of cordiality with which he is received deep- 
ens into one of homage and admiration if 
the personality of the individual is at all 
remarkable. A friend of mine has lectured 
On Indian politics and religion in the remote 
and inaccessible tracts of Arizona and 
Southern Mexico, as he was tramping on 
foot. And he was heard with the greatest 
interest and even respect everywhere. The 
Americans are intellectuallv very wide- 
awake and inquisitive. They want to 
know everything about everything India 
exerts a peculiar fascination on them as a 
land of mystery and romance, the abode of 
snakes, palmists, yogis, mahatmas and ele- 
phants. All this curiosity about India is sat- 
isfied by the Vedantic swamis, who have 
gathered small bands of devoted disciples 
about themselves in different towns. There 
are flourishing Vedanta centres at Boston, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The society at 
San Francisco is worthy of special notice, as 
it possesses a temple of its own, “the only 
Hindu temple in the Western world,” as the 
managers take care to declare in their 
leaflets. The success of this society is due 
to the energy and character of Swarm 
Tngunatita and Swami Prakashananda, both 
of whom are men of genuine spirituality 
and enthusiasm. The temple is a beautiful 
structure, built in Hindu style, which made 
me somewhat homesick when I saw it after 
more than years’ sojourn and travel in 
foreign lands, and thought that thi s was 
the only Hindu temple that I should be able 
to see from this time forward. Visions oJ 
Hardwar and Rishikesh floated before my 
tear-dimmed eyes, and transported me ir 
imagination to those haunts of peace anc 
meditation, which I had seen only to cjui! 
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training-ground of the spiritual giants of 
India. But here in the West, it is all noise 
and snow and conventionality. The world 
is too much with us. Perhaps I shall find 
the long-looked-for haven of repose in 
Southern California, where a climate like 
that of India makes uninterrupted meditation 
possible, and enables the earnest inquirer to 
practise true sannyasa. 

This personal digression may serve to 
enable the stay-at-home reader to gauge the 
depth of feeling which can be evoked in our 
hearts by some passing associations of home 
in our exile. What is a small Hindu 
temple ? We have millions of them m India 
Yes, dear reader, you have millions of them, 
you who bask in the sunshine ot the pei- 
petual Indian spring and see the lotus bloom 
and hear the kokila sing all around you 
without bestowing a moment’s thought on 
them. To ^mu a lotus is but a lotus, but to 
us it is much more Each of its petals 
represents to us the thousand httle things 
which we have left behind, and which wa 
shall never see again unless the unexpected 
happens. So my praise of the Hindu temple 
at San Francisco should not appear e.x- 
aggerated to you. The other day I remarked 
to an American lady, “I never realised India’s 
worth till I left it for good.” And then I 
spoke of the unique opportunities for the 
highest spiritual development afforded b} 
the climate and the customs of the people, 
who do not think of hauling a spiritual 
aspirant before the magistrate as a vagrant 
and vagabond. 

The rush of emotions called up by the 
sight of the temple naturally subsided in 
the Vedantic atmosphere which permeated 
its interior, for does not the Vedanta teach 
us to curb our emotions and feelings? The 
building IS adorned with full-size portraits 
of Paramahansa Ramakrishna and Swarm 
Vivekananda, executed by loving American 
disciples. The Swamis in charge deliver 
three lectures every Sunday, conduct Gita- 
dasses, give yoga-lessons and publish a well- 
written little magazine called the “Voice of 
Freedom," Some of their disciples learn 
Sanskrit and recite the Gita in the original. 
A few zealous Europeans have joined them 
as brcihn}a-chai'iH.‘; to devote themselves to 
the propaganda. Swamj Tngunatita has 
obtained quite a good standing in local 
society, as he has been appointed Director 
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ol Indian Exhibits for the Panama Exhibi- 
tion to be held at San. Francisco in 1915. 
The swamis have performed a remarkable 
feat of spititual power in instituting a 
Shanti Ashrama, a retreat in the mountains 
of California, where some of their disciples 
retire for meditation and spiritual progress 
foi one month every year. We in India may 
not be struck with the significance of such 
a fact. But we do not know these restless 
noisy Americans, who are always hankering 
after some sensation. They have no inner 
life. I hey are as averse to meditation as 
to murder or mornionism. They must be 
drilled and disciplined to gain that mental 
equilibrium which even the noblest among 
them do not usually possess. As well tame a 
tiger or bind the wind as get an American to 
letire to the mountains for meditation '. He 
cannot understand rhat the hidden sources 
of all true life lie far awaj’ from the senate, 
the market-place, the theatie, the stock- 
exchange and the chuich. And the Shanti 
Asrama, founded by the swamis here, is an 
eloquent index of their efficient propaganda. 
Here at last the Americans derive some real 
benefit from the Hindus. I shall quote from 
an account of the institution from the pen 
of an American Vedantist : — 

“Save for the tinkling’ of cowbells and tbe last low 
twittering of nestliiig birds, the spell of the evening 
silence was unbroken. The deeper hues of the 
western sky, above the purple shado’ws of the hills, 
announced pie close of another day of peaceful medita- 
tion. Such hours of intimate communion with the 
Unseen were the happj portion of the thirty-five 
members of the Vedanta Society of San Francisco, 
who spent the month of June of the present year at 
the Shanti Ashrama of the Ramaknshna Mission of 
Calcutta, Situated m the San Antoiie Valley in Santa- 
clara county, California. 

A veritable pilgrimage it is to this secluded ‘Peace 
Retreat.’ Distant some fifty miles from the nearest 
accessible rail-road station, the Ashrama is ideally 
located for the purpose to which it is devoted. 

In the quietude of this wilderness, the stressful life 
of the city IS forgotten. In a spot hallowed as it has 
been by tbe presence of those who have renounced the 
fleeting shawdows of a worldly life one’s spiritual per- 
ceptions are quickenedj and a deeper knowledge of 
life's meaning is evoked. Three classes daily on the 
meditation platform m the higher Yoga-practices, 
lessons from the Bhagavadgita with questions and 
answers at the table following the two meals of the day, 
a ladies’ spiritual class, the different working parties of 
the gentlemen, and the Sanskrita classes wete the 
e\ ents about which all the activities of the camp 
centred.. .Thus passed the days at the Shanti 
Ashrama. .Early rising, simplicity m diet, self-con. 
frol, concentration, and watchfulness over the senses 
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bsrth-annivevsary of Paraniahansa Rama- 
krishna on MarcEi 20, when the audience 
fasted the whole day and remained m one 
posture for 15 hours during the service] 
This achievement is a surer token of the 
members' love and devotion than the 
amount of subscription collected by the 
societ}!". And for the Americans, it is really 
an achievement. These people go to cEiurcIi 
every Sunday after stuffing themselves with 
bacon and eggs in the rooming, so that 
all the avenues of spiritual experience may 
be completely closed when- they listen to 
the sermon. It is a great tribute to the 
wisdom and moral power of the swamis that 
they have been able to teach even a few of 
these overfed self-complacent Americans the 
value of restraint and seU-mortlfication as 
practised by earnest Elindus of all denomi- 
nations. It is nothing short of a miracle 
to succeed in persuading an American 
audience to fast and sit still for 15 hours at a 
stretch ! 

I quote a few sentences from an account 
of the celebration contributed to the pages 
of the "Voice of Freedom” by Mr. Henry 
Fay Page, an American member of the 
Vedanta Society : — 

“On no other occasion of a public nature does 
devotion express itself so ferventlv as in the celebration 
of a spiritual hero, and it was in this spiiit of reverent 
remembrance that the membeis and friends oi the 
San Francisco Vedanta Sociepv observed the birthday 
anniversary ol Sn Rama Krishna Paramahansa, at the 
Hindu temple in San Francisco, California, on the 
20th of March, tgio. 

Arnid the fragrance of flenvers and Incense, a twenty- 
four hours’ continuous service, beginning at six o’clock 
on Sunday morning, was conducted by the teathei of 
the local society, Swami Trigunatita, assisted by Swann 
Prakashananda, who delivered the moniitig- and after- 
noon lectures. At the midnight hour, with all ^he 
impressiveness that thrills the heart throughout India, 
the Hindu form of worshipping the Supreme Lord and 
His manifestations took place. Tiius, devotedly and 
fittingly, was the memory, nay, the living presence, of 
Sree Rania Krishna, honoured by those who have 
caught somewhat of the spine of His disciples To 
Western hearts, long yearning for that message which 
alone could assuage their thirst tor Truth, came the 
childlike yet tnurophant song of Rama Krishna. 
“0 Mother Du me! I want no honor from men, I 
want no pleasure of the flesh. ..Mother, I am without 
bhakti, without yoga I I am poor and friendless. I 
want no one's praises; onb’ let my mind always 
dwell in the lotas of thy feet." 

(H. F. Pagx.) 

Thus do the swamis slowly and silently 
work for the spiritual progress of these 
people. I hey are revered for tbeir holy 


lives, and their pupils are really devoted tc 
them. An American lady, speaking o 
Svvami Paramananda, said to me : — "He is 
a beautiful personality. 1 can never tell 
how much he has done for me.” 

To guard against possible misunderstand- 
ings, I may state that I am not a Vedaatinat 
all. I believe tiiat metapiivsics is as stupid 
and false as superstition. But I admire 
persons of all creeds svho work for introduc- 
ing the discipline of idealism into human 
life, to whatever chuich they may belong, 
I am also Interested in the success of these 
Vedantic missionaries as representatives of 
that spirit of enterprise and self-denial which 
is transforming New India. Their work is 
part of the great renaissance which is 
breathing new life into Hindu society. 

Buddhism is not well represented in 
America. This is a great loss both to the 
East and the West. Many admireis of the 
Anagarika Dharmapala are found in 
different parts of the country. But there js 
no permanent propaganda. 

In this part of the country, there are many 
persons who lovingly cherish the memory 
of Swami Ram Tirtha, and tell how he 
lived like a true ascetic and won the hearts 
of the rude villagers in the mountain 
valleys of California, how he used to throw 
into the sea the laudatoiy comments on his 
lectures that appeared in the local press, 
how he insisted on charging no admission 
fee and said to a well-to-do friend who com- 
plained that the expenses of holding the 
meetings could not be met on that plan. 
“Surely you can pay the expenses of holding 
the meetings.” He was the greatest Hindu 
who evet came to America, a real saint and 
sage, whose life mirrored the highest prin- 
ciples of Hindu spirituality as his soul 
reflected the love of the “Universal Spirit" 
whom he tried to realise 

It would require a long article to tell of 
the good work done here by the late Mr. 
P. C. Mazumdar, and other Hindu preach- 
ers. Suffice it to say that ail genuinely 
spiritual characters are appreciated by the 
Americans and help in elevating these 
people to a higher plane of thought and 
action, 

Some critics may ask rvhy these Swamis 
go out to work in America, when there is 
so much scope for them in India. 'Fhe same 
reproach is levelled at the heads of Christian 
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missionaries, who leave the benighted 
and demoralised population of their own 
large cities and try to convert the heathen 
in China and India. Such objections betray 
a very Imperfect knowledge of the workings 
of the moral forces in man. The wind 
bloweth where it hsteth, and no one can 
say where it cometh and whither it goeth. 
One man is lifted out of himself by an ideal 
which leaves his neighbour quite cold and 
unsympathetic. Let every one dream his 
dream and make it true. 1 need not impose 
my dream on all. Moral energy takes 
myriad forms in its manifestation. All of 
us have not the same gifts and the same 
mission. You may as well find fault with the 
rose for not being a violet and quarrel with 
the cuckoo because she is not a nightingale. 
Art, literature, science, politics, war, explo- 
ration, religion — each one of these appeals 
to some one, and he begins to love it with 
his whole heart and soul. Let us not be 
narrow and one-sided in our judgments. Let 
each man choose his sphere of work for 
the service of Idealism, as a woman chooses 
her husband, and let him be faithful to his 
vow. Again, we must remember that when a 
national revival rouses the dormant energies 
of a people, they attempt all enterprises 
and strive to reach many goals. The pent- 
up energy seeks new fields for its exercise. 
Heroism counts its martyrs and votaries 
in all branches of human endeavour. The 
life-giving elixir rejuvenates the whole 
body politic. The spirit that led Columbus 
to America took Luther to the Diet of 
Worms, and the impulse that drove Bruno 
to the stake conducted St. Xavier to Mala- 
bar. Galileo, Erasmus, Pizarro, Magellan, 
Luther, Zwlngli, Knox, Loyola, Caxton, 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Calvin, all the 
men of the Renaissance in Europe derived 
their power from one and the same source. 
Even so, we are all Impelled by the same 
spirit, all of us who believe that life ts 
meant for achievement and not for enjoy- 
ment. That IS the common creed of our 
Keshab and Dayananda, Maliendralal Sir- 
kar and Anandibai Joshi, Bankira and 
Rabindra, Arabinda Ghose and Tllak, J. C. 
Bose, Sayaji Rao Gaekwar and Vivekanan- 
da, Munshi Ram, Lajpatrai annd Parmanand 
— all heroes of New India, who have distin- 
guished themselves m art or science or 
politics or retigion. So let everyone appre- 


ciate whatever is achieved by others instead 
of carping at them for not following his 
particular methods and ideals. If we hear 
this in mind, we shall see that all Hindus 
who have laboured to accomplTsh tangible 
results for the good of the people are worthy 
of praise. It is in the same spirit that we 
should judge those self-sacnficing swamis 
who are “making Hinduism aggressive,” 
because they cherish that dream and are 
Sincerely devoted to it. 

Further, we should consider that India 
should also give something to other nations 4s 
instead of always begging from them. Our 
students stand at the doors of Germany, 
England, Japan and America as humble 
suppliants for industrial education. What"* 
do we offer to these countries in return 
Have we no self-respect ? Or are we intellec 
tual paupers who have nothing with whicl 
to repay the debt? It behoves us t 
cease from appearing in the world’s fair 
art and science only as mendicants. 
should also exhibit oiir goods, m exchange 
for which we demand the valuable articles 
discovered and perfected by other nations 
The gain in self-respect more than counter- 
balances the loss to India of the direct 
services of a few workers, who should in all 
probability have been hampered and 
hindered m their activities at home. Modem 
India is a pupil and beggar in all sciences 
and aits — from soap-making to biology. 
But she can offer to the world two things 
which are sufficient to pay for everything 
that she receives — her systems of philcsophv 
and her ideal of a religious life. Modern 
India is fallen and helpless, but she pro 
duces a few individuals in each generation 
who are really the salt of the earth, if they 
but knew it. Hindu society as a whole 
is extremely corrupt and demoralised, and 
cannot be put on a footing of equality 
even with backward Western countries 
like Portugal, Spain, Bulgaria or Italy 
But out of its bosom, like lightning from 
the dark clouds, there arise from time to 
time a few men, who are the peers of Emer- 
son and Tolstoy, and who would exeri„i-.e 
enormous influence on humanity, if they 
came out into the wide world. So the 
dead systems of ancient philosophy and tlie 
living specimens of ideal humanity are the 
two great gifts that India offers to othei 
nations, What more can the world desire ? 
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W sdoT! and v tue n exchange for the 
secrets of manufacture and mechanical 
science — it is too generous an offer ! From 
this point of view, too, the work of the 
swamis is necessary and useful. Let India 
also contribute her quota to the intellec- 
tual wealth of the tvorld instead of selfishly 
trying only to get as much of it as possible 
without giving anything as her share. 

fn conclusion, I should put on record mv 
conviction that Hindu society still contains 
elements of vitality, but they must be found 
out. The spirit of self-help and the creative 
energy displayed by the Hindu labourers, 
students and swamis in America cannot 
belong to a dead nation. India is not 
dead, but living. That is the cry that instinc- 
tively rises to the lips of a traveller who 
sees the Hindus at vvork in America. 
Theirs is that spirit of the old Aryans who 
colonised the country, and developed 
schools of learning and philosophy. All 
that life is being lived over again here, 
the Sikhs representing the sturdy Aryan 
.settlers, the students living the life of the 
brahmacharin, and the swanti.s -founding 
ashramas like those of Agastya and 
Vashishtha to convert the “barbarians." 
The change that the average peasant 
undergoes during his sojourn here shows 
that, deep down in his heart, there is 
hidden the fire of soctal feeling and 
enthusiasm, which alone can consume and 
destroy the ills from which we are suffering. 
Thus ray loving heart sends to all my 
countrymen a message of optimism. They 
say there is a silver lining to every cloud. 


At present, the people who Jive in India see 
only the dark thunder laden ominous 
clouds and the sun seems blotted out for 
ever. But I have seeit the silver lining 
which is invisible to them ; I have found it 
in Europe and America, but mostly in the 
latter country, for here I have di.scovered 
character and perseverance, self-denial 
and hard toil. Here I have seen that our 
countrymen can develop the noblest virtues 
and achieve the most solid results even 
under unfavourable circumstances. Here 
there is little talk but much work, little 
speculation about the future but much 
actual achievement iu the present. These 
are the qualities that go to nation-building, 
not fantastic religious or political theories, 
or eloquent speeches and articles. 

India is not dead but living. Much is 
being done abroad which is not known at 
home. Let all work sincerely arid silently, 
in the hope that time^ which ripens the 
grain and brings the spring again after 
winter, which evolves the animal from the 
stone and man from the animal, which leads 
the savages of centra! Europe to the 
primacy of the world in ait and science and 
bestows on the erewhile slaves of Rome the 
empire of the globe, time, the mighty 
architect, the healer of all wounds and the 
avenger of all wrongs, will lead our efforts 
to final success after our ashes are mingled 
with the eternal waters of the holy Gafiga. 

Hae Datal. 

Berkbley, (Cal.), U. S, A,\ 

April 38, jpri. ) 
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T he present age in India is one of 
revival and reawakening. India is 
looking forward to a general uplift 
in nationalism. Old ideas are being recast 
into new ones to keep pace rvith the 
changes that are taking place. Our reform- 
ers are facing the situation and attempts 
are being made for a full organisation in 
all the phases of activity that form the 
basis of true nationalism. And it is very 


cheering to find that sesthetic culture i.s not 
altogether neglected ; na5q it is recog- 
nised as playing an important part in the 
struggle for national advancement. 

The necessity for art-culture has not yet 
been fully appreciated. The sudden resus- 
citation of oriental and Indian arts based 
upon past traditions that have come down 
during ages is being treated at present 
more or less as an enigma by casual and 
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indif[eTent_ observers. But putting the 
prejudiced" or the thoughtless people on one 
side, the number oi thoughtful and cultured 
people who recognise the deep significance 
of our efforts for the revival of our national 
art and thereby reviving the aesthetic sense 
of the nation is steadily growing, it is 
high time that we had a general resuscita- 
tion of all arts in our country, and some of 
us, at any rate, are beginning to hope that 
the day is not distant when there will be 
a complete renaissance in India and she 
will produce things of beauty which will 
be a joy for ever to the whole artistic world. 

We believe until now the necessity for a 
re-generation of art-culture in India has 
never received serious consideration. A few 
years ago it hardly occurred to any one 
that aesthetics should have an important 
dlace in national regeneration in India. 
I he inner significance of art was almost 
forgotten and its existence was not felt to 
eithe‘ essential or impo.tant. The 
..ulturc of art had aheady been neglected 
share ui iiti ! loo-hci Id mg u'as neariy 


In these circumstances it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that inferior modern art found 
ready acceptance and a market in this 
country. Our people did not remember 
that It was in this country that the primitive 
conception of aesthetics quickened into life 
and It is still in this country of ours that 
we have some of the greatest and the 
noblest achievements of art. In every part 
of India relics of art are still to be found 
which rank amongst t}\e highest art-treasures 
of the world. In the north we have in the 
dreamland of Kashmir the ruins of Martanda, 
which takes us back into the pre-Buddhistic 
age and still stand as emblems of pure 
Aryan art arrived at a stage of high perfec- 
tion. The relics of Indraprastha and 
Hastinapur — the ancient Hindu cities near 
Delhi — are still full of a living and a glori- 
ous memory. Every stone there has a story 
to tell and a lesson to teach if only we 
had the ears to hear and the mental recepti- 
vity to learn. The city of the great Moguls 
— Delhi — is singularly suggestive of the 
grandeur which a flourishing art could 
achieve under imperial patronage. The 
Taj — pure and beautiful as a drop of dew 
on a lotus leaf — stands on the Jumna which 
flows murmuring and rippling past, telling 


the simple story of a woman whose memory 
was passionately cherished and adored by 
her Imperial lover. No lovelier or more 
imperishable monument of a deathless love 
has ever been erected anywhere in ^the 
world to delight and amaze generations 
past and present and yet unborn, and fill 
them with tongue-tied wonder. Not only 
in the imperial magnificence of its concep- 
tion but also in the vestal and virgin purity 
of its design does the Taj stand a dream 
m marble, wdthout peer and beyond 
compare. 

The Buddhist temples and monasteries of 
Nepal are radiant wdth a glory of_ tradi- 
tional art which will ever be a striking ex- 
ample of the development of art under the 
influence and patronage of the faith and 
religion of the people. 

In the south we have the remains of the 
old City of Anuiadhapura in Ceylon which 
are still ma;estic in their beauty. The 
extreme south of the peninsula is decked 
u itli innumerable shiines which are places 
of great attraction to pilgrims, d he shrines 
a-LAIadui.'i. lii'i nieshwaiani. dre . aie s)ie>.iniCiis 
of highly finished. architectural sculpluic. 

In the east we have the whole of Orissa 
dotted with the finest examples of high class 
architecture and engineering skill. The 
black pagoda at Konarak stands as a mam- 
moth conception of unique antiquity and 
IS probably the only sun-temple extant in 
India, if we except the Martanda Temple in 
Kashmir. It towers high and above the sur- 
rounding sandy w'aste as a landmark of a 
lost art. 'I'he temples at Bhubaneshwar, at 
one time numbering thousands, are still 
numerous and cover an area of some miles. 

They are all characterised by the exquisite 
elegance and fineness of detail of sculpture 
which are the special features of Orissan 
art. It can safely be said that no finer 
carvings on stone can be seen anywhere. 

Then we turn to the west where the 
boldest and the grandest culture of art was 
achieved. The Buddhist abbey at Ajanta, 
the rock-cut temples of Ellora, the caves of 
Bhaja, Karli and Elephanta are marvellous 
specimens of monumental sculpture. The 
fresco paintings in the Ajanta caves are not 
only unique in style but they head the 
list of all the finest old paintings of the 
world Nowhere exist paintings so old and 
so beautiful, so bold and yet - so 
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mp ess ve Each and every dravVing is 
vonderfuiiy perfect and W 2 lt inspire the 
artist and the art student for all time to 
coine. What must have been the gifts of 
the men who made these paintings with a 
freedom, boldness and suieuess of touch 
unsurpassed in the annals of art-culture in 
the world Each grouping is absolutely 
perfect and equally effective. Each 
decorative painted panel is a triumph and 
a glory; any artist of any age would long 
to copy them. It is an inexhaustible 
library of paintings of the highest order, 
finished m an age when men were thought- 
lessly supposed to be primitive and un- 
cultured. 

The rock-cut temples of Eliora stand as 
records of the boldest achievements in 
architectuTje and sculpture. They are 
crowned with a halo of glory that has 
never been claimed anywhere else in the 
world. The who'e idea is heroic. The 
very conception of chiselling an exception- 
ally fine temple out of a rough rugged hill 
and making the whole fabric quite separate 
from the mother hill, is a marvellous 
tribute to the ingenuity and mventivenebS 
of the human brain. And then the un- 
paralleled skill with which every single and 
minute detail was e.xecuted is quite incon- 
ceivable wdten one sees that the whole 
finished thing — with all the fine projections 
and details of sculpture — is still a single 
solid block of stone which was once a part 
of the adjacent hill 1 

The great and high halls of worship — 
Chaityas-'the beautiful Biharas, bear elo- 
quent testimony to the energy and skill 
required lo bring out such results. The 
artists were devoted to their religion and 
they w’ere yogis ivhose persistent energy — 
Sadho-na — created an achievement pure and 
grand and truly worthy of the religion the 3 ^ 
followed. 

These are some of the important centres 
of Art-culture in India. There are raany^ 
others of less renown but by no means of 
inferior quality. But in spite of the 
presence of all fbese, the culture of Art in 
India at present is in a state of marked 
decadence. We are told that architecture 
and sculpture are living arts in India. This 
remark holds good of painting as well and 
it has very recently been demonstrated by 
the new school of Calcutta founded by Mr, 


A. N- Tagore whose idea is to revive 
oriental painting on the traditional basis of 
the past. This school is still in its infancy 
and will take some time to show more of 
the scope and attainment to which it 
aspires. But if arts do live in India they 
are m a moribund condition and badly 
want encouiagement and patronage both 
from the Government and from the public. 
The neglect by the Government as well as 
the wealthy men of the country is starving 
by inches the spirit of the fine arts in India. 
The practical side of how this revival 
may be effected is matter for separate 
treatment but it will not be out of place 
here to sa}' that there are still artists, 

painters, architects and sculptors who if 
properly encouraged are capable of produc- 
ing things which would be entitled to be 
placed on the same level as the glorious 
achievements of the past. 

The princes and people of India can 
easily recall to life the vanished glories of 
art in India. But bow can this be effected ? 
How is the Government to be approached 
and asked to enenumge the cause of art- 

culture in India ? How can the wealthy 

cla.sses be convinced of the fact that it 

would be glorious on their part to patronize 
the native arts of India and thus raise the 
country in their own estimation and in 
that of others ? This is a problem which 
badly wants a solution. The solution will 
be coming of itself only when the people 
are better educated and are capable of 
realising the irxterests of the couatryr better. 
The appreciation of art depends on con- 
tinuous culture and the development of 
taste. But unfortunately such application 
as exists does not tend in the right 
direction. .^11 the indiscriminate patronage 
goes to the so-called European art and 
hideous daubs which are an outrage to the 
aesthetic sense and are uncomplainingly and 
even vainglonously endured. 

As long as this want of discrimination 
on the part of the public exists, there is abso- 
lutely no hope of the real deve'Jopment of 
Indian arts. But as the ideas of the country 
are getting fairly advanced in many direc- 
tions we may hope that we are not far from 
the day when the true spirit of orientalism in 
arts will be widely appreciated in the right 
way and will help to invigorate the existing 
arts of the country. 
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The nation that can sense the true 
and the beautiful in art is marked out for 
greatness. Did not Sii Edwin Arnold say 
that the Japanese are a nation of born 
artists ? So were the ancient Greeks. The 
Japanese in their long Kimonos and 
with their dainty ways were believed to be 
effeminate and to lead a butterfly existence. 
What does the world think of them now? 
Art is not effeminate but chaste and stern 
and co-exists with prowess and puissance. 
The remnants of Indian art have been hand- 
ed down to us with the treasures of Indian 
thought and the deeds of Indian daring. 
Indian literature, Indian philosophy, Indian 
heroism and Indian art flourished side by 
side, testifying to physical, intellectual and 
moral development of the highest order. 
Now that there are signs of a national awak- 
ening in India there must be a stir and a for- 
ward movement all along the line, and the 
revival of art is one of the signs of the time 
that IS coming. Natjon-buil ding is a slow 


and laborious process, but it is a .structure 
in which all the parts must harmonise. 
Like the shawl-makers of Kashmir the 
builders of a nation have to work to the 
tune of melody and the entire movement 
is rhythmic, every department of activity 
responding to the true worker as every key 
of the gamut responds to the touch of a 
masteihand. Let art find its true place in 
the palace of the nation and let its devotees 
receive the recognition they deserve. .Along 
with sustained patriotism let us cultivate 
the aesthetic sense, the super-sense that 
raises man to the pedestal of a god, so 
that the nation that will be ultimately 
evolved in India may be a nation full of 
an overwhelming love for the Motherland, 
full of thought, full of chastity, full of the 
subtle sense of the beautiful in creative art, 
full of gentleness and full of valour. 

Samarendran.vth Gupta. 

Lahorr. 
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R esearch into the sources of our own bistorv 
i=i lapidl) becoming a passion amongst us. All 
national consciousness must think in terms of 
history. The mdniduality of a people is as 
trul}’ determined b3 their corporate memory as is the 
personality of each one amongst us by our private 
accumulation of psychological impulsions and associa- 
tions This IS why, with the waking of a national 
sense there is an inevitable renewal of the conscious- 
ness of national origins. Especially will this be the 
case when the effective stimulation has consisted of 
the impact of a new lace and a foreign culture, upon 
the nationalising population. 

In the book before us by a late Comissinner of Cbota 
Nagpur, this position of conflicting cultures uniting 
to give birth to fresh cycles of civilisation and new 
growths of science, so far from forming an exceptional 
or catastrophic episode, is seen to have been the most 
normal incident in Indian History for tens of thousands 
of years. With all our thirst for history it is difficult 
for us to know where to turn for the guiding lines of 
the past. It is not easy to tell what elements in our 
own environment aie htstoricallv the most significant. 
For this some wider basis of contrast and comparison 
was absolutely essential The Hindu culture of the 
past has been distinguished for its intensiveness, its 

* I, F, He-wiit Pytmtii-ve TyctdtHons.1 History, in 2 
volumes. Published by Parker Co., London and 
Oi^ord. 7507 . 


precision of detail, its ]irofuiiditv within a limited aiea 
The Euiopean outlook in.iv strike ns as superficial, 
but we have infinite need of ns extensive and synthetic 
conceptions. The place of India in the woi Id ought 
tO'hte as firmly defined in the background of the Indian 
scholar's mind as the succession of epochs that have 
made hei what she is It is this fundamental frame- 
w'ork that gives dlgmu’ and commonsense to the work 
of students. We have in the past cherished a grievance 
more or less iustifiable against the European mind, 
for what we have railed Its grudgingness of time. As 
against the 432,000 teai s of the Kaliyuga, and kindred 
enumeiations, of oui own forefathers, the European 
scholar places the battle of Kurukshetra at 1500 BC 
and gives something likea century apiece to such pheno- 
mena as the making of the Vedas or the Upanishads or 
the growth of a religion ' Neither of these alternatives 
commends it.self to us as serious histor}', and we cast 
about in vain for the elements of a more reliable 
chronologv 

Those elements are abundantly provided in the book 
before us Here we find a European mind of the 
highest culture and imbued with profound respect for 
Indian civilisation, at work upon a scheme of history 
which to its thinking goes back something like 25000 
years. The leading idea of the author is that myth, 
ritual, and custom, have not grown up haphazard, 
but have been definitely and scientifically determined 
by changing permutations and combinations of alien 
races. Hewitt, as commissioner of Chota Nagpu 
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necessaiily enjoj’ed unique opportunities for the study 
of forest races, and seems to have had a genius tor 
aboriginal languages. In the investigation of the 
varying land-tenures, leligions, and traditions, of 
contiguous castes and \ illages he was evidently stiuck 
by their similarities and analogies to those of early 
races elsewhere, such as the Gauls and Celts of Europe, 
the Erewotshipping Finns, the Hiitites of Asia Minor, 
and the Egyptian cat-worshippers. He speaks of the 
fertile soil and kindly chinale of India which have “in 
the course of ages made her the motherland of a 
blended population, formed bj the union of the b'lack 
indigenous tribes of Australoid and Negritic origin, 
with the yellow Mongolic Finns and Tai tars, and the 
brown, reddish, and while immigrants who have come 
thither from eveij region ot Asia and Euiope, alt of 
them seeking this fabled paradise of the South as the 
goal to whicli their vvandeungs were directed ” (p. Sg). 

In the article on Mythology by Mr. Andrevv Lang 
in ^^EncyUofedia Britayinica{\Q^'i Edition) we have a 
good example of the customai) way of interpicting 
the early siori&s of •ehgious faith. With all Mr. 
Lang’s intciesL in this subject he is unable to o\er- 
come his disgust at what he considers as ihejiivta- 
position in the Vedas of tlie idea of savages with 
the highest speculations oi theology. According 
to Hewitt, even the mythological ideas of savages are 
worthy of piotound respect. He says, “Those who 
thus condemn the pnminte founders ot civili.iation as 
brutal and ignorant savages who left behind tliem, 
instead of history, lying stones impregnated with 
supernatural events and telling of actors with super- 
natural powers, appear to forget that it is to these 
people they owe the foundation of our institutions, that 
it was they who first began to clear tne woods, to till 
the fields, to organise village, provincial, national, and 
tribal government, to institute local and maritime 
trade, to lame and lend cattle, to introduce manufac- 
ture, and to organise the education and training of 
those children who were to hand down to future gene- 
rations with continuous additional improvements the 
knowledge derived from their forefathers. It is im- 
possible to believe that the men whose stubborn perse- 
verance and wisdom is so deeply imprinted on the social 
fabric which iliev have left behind them, could wilfully 
have left as legacy totheirchildrenahenuge of senseless 
beliefs or that thev , would have added ti their ardu- 
ous work of pioneer toil the useless labour ol concocting 
lying stories , nor would they, unless they had thought 
them to be scrupulously truthful, have cl-iimed tor 
them the sanctity ot divine revelation which was 
reverently given to theiu in the infancy of national 
religions ’’ According to this writer the ceremonies of 
a people foim a kind of map or picture of its history 
and beliefs. There is no detail ot a. piijah or a legend 
which IS without a meaning. He points out that in 
this priraitiv'e history, framed bv priests, long ages of 
the past are given in a sort of bird's eye view. This 
history afterwards gave place to that of the tribal 
bards who sang the praises of national leaders, 
changed the old gods and heroes into individual 
kings and completely forgot the meaning of early 
ravthologv. Hence the whole fabric tottered and fell. 
Annals and chronicles took the place of myths And 
reconstruction is now only possible by caieful search 
among the ancient ruins In these re.searches, we 
must remember, he says, that every race-aggregate, — 
Hindu, Peisian, Celtic or what not, — is composed of 


various groups, many of whom emanated horn diffei - 
ent and far distant lands, and each of which began 
Its carrier as a separate and alien tribe, united within 
Itself by Its traditional histoiy, ritual and tubal 
customs, and also by its method of worshipping its 
parent-god who ordained the purpetual succession of 
weeks, seasons, and months by which they measured 
time. Emigiation, he says, in early' conservative days, 
"was a tribal movement, and not as at present that of 
indiv'iduals and sometimes of families Each emigra- 
ting section of a tribe tool: with it from its starting 
place its complete tuba! religion, time reckoning, 
customs and iiUial, and retained these unchanged 
wherever it went. Change in these vvas then unpardon- 
able, and to minds as then constituted an unthinkable 
impossibility, unless they amalgamated with othei 
races they met m their wanderings. It w’as then 
thought lawful and indeed necessary to frame a new 
foundation of rites, beliefs, and customs by' piecing 
together those ol the tnbus forming the new union, 
and these changes were fitted into the tubal story, 
which thus became a national diama m many acts 
forming the charter on which they based their right 
to exist as a sep.nrale nation '' 

Another point tor which Hewitt admires the system 
of primitive man vvas the sternly despotic education 
of the forest races which imparted such “con- 
quering" force’' to their children that they weie 
able eventually to spread their village institutions, 
beliefs, and i customs over all the countries of the 
ancient civilsed world. He vindicates the great 
historical sense shown m Hinduism by saying " If all 
the later writers of ancient history had been as careful 
in preserving the reeoi d> ol the past as the Vcdic 
Brahmins were, our pi csent knowledge would not be 
so much in need ol revision as it is now ” 

In the synthesis ot Piinntive 'rraditional History 
there is place for all that is known of Mexico, Austral a, 
Africa, Egypt, Etruria, Ireland, and Scandinavia. Ihc 
actual method employed is the sequence of year rec- 
konings by which wonderful and une.xpected, con- 
nexions arc clearly' demonstrated. Tiie wildest di earns 
of patriotism have not imagined such importance for 
India as is here ascribed to her by an English scholar 
The Vedas are treated, not as a single deposit of 
htoralure but as contempuraiy with long ages of 
traceable developments. In shoit he says “The whole 
ritual of the Indian Church, as expounded m the Rig 
Veda and the Brahmana ritualistic manuals was that 
of the worship of the gods who measure time, and it 
was the successive phases .nssutned by the forms ol 
worship altered with the l hanging computations of the 
year which distinguish the epochs ot national chrono- 
logy ; and these changes were, as we have seen, alt 
connected with the advent of new immigrant races who 
became in couise of time United in one composite 
nationality with those who have preceded them 

“Records similiar to those orally preserved in India 
by the priestly guilds were lianded down from genera- 
tion to generation by the Schools of Prophets umono- 
the colleges or leagues of dervishes or ceremonial 
piiests ot Asia Minor, South Western Asia, and 
Egypt , and simihar guilds framed and ruled the 
national rituals in Greece, Italy and ail other countries 
111 which organised tribes established themselves as 
separate nationalities, and m which the trading- 
merchants of the Indian Ocean established thcmselvet 
us conti oilers of government. 
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But the system of oiganisat'on began to decay 
rapidly durma and after tlie wars pieceding the 
conquest of the Gotho-Celtlc Aryans who brought m 
a new spirit ot individualism which was essentially 
antagonistic to the cominunalism which had formed 
and dominated the civilisation ol the trading and 
agricultural races of Southern Asia and the countries 
in the Mediterranean basin But after the newcomers 
had established their power, and when the)' began to 
organise a government founded on peace and not on 
war, they, like the German races who ovei threw the 
empire of Rome, found that this could be only done by 
enlisting the sei vices of those who had been trained m 
statesmanship under the previous Government. Hence 
in India the Brahmins and trading and artisan classes 
gradually began to recover then former influence, and 
m the organisation of Vedic ritual and theology the 
new system was as we have seen firmly based on the 
earlier creeds and embody their old traditions.” 

It IS a little difficult to follow the author iii his view 
of the great antiquity of pre-Buddhistic Buddhism His 
style of writing is somewhat involved and this added 
to the difficulty ol the sub]ect renders his astrono- 
mical equivalents for stories told in the Jatakas 
somewhat obscure. But this statement does not hold 
good in equal degree of his picture of the two great 
civilisations of eaily fndia, namely, iliat ot thc.Bharatas 
succeeded by the -Aryans, This Bharata civilisation 
he paints .'IS an age of ‘lipreniacv of trade guilds, 
i hese trade yi.ild-, oiranati’iy b-<>iii Indin and Pei.sia, 
and aiiMoListi coiisoivuig ilien* .inci '-tii'ii creed', ,jiid 
Itastorpt,, by’ \i ay oJ in'iint.iiuiny (iicii <.un n.itionalitv 
unSimpitveia 'fsitam-e ' In, .-«Vfitry>la4.e wliuie tJwv setfi 'd 
both powerful and prospevotii^ "1 :■ v n ‘ i. \.- 
abhorred the idea o£ proselytis . S i > ‘ v 


became invested with luhng and directing power in 
such places as Babylon, Crete, and Egypt. Under 
these influences amalgamations of neighbout iiig alien 
tribes arose, resulting in the formation of newi races 
and these included in their ritual and national creed 
the vaiious phases of the changing religious and 
political beliefs and customs ot the merchant races 
whose numbers and influence were continually re- 
cruited from India and Persia One of the caily 
political ideas that Hewitt finds most significant of 
the difluston of this Indian culture is that of tlie 
centralisation reflected in the expicssion chukravurit 
rajah. What Kashi was to India, or Nipiir to 
Babylonia, that Delphi became to Greece and Thebes 
and Memphis to Egypt. And they became so, as 
Hewitt believes, by direct and conscious imitation 

Like all true scholars our authoi m.sists again and 
again on the fragmentary character ot his own 
achievement and speaks with vigoious hope oi the 
success for which future workers may look. He 
reminds us that anthropology, ethnology, and theology 
must always occupy a vety conspicuous place as 
guides to .statesmanship and national government 
And he points out that these can never be mastered 
without a knowledge of the past history recorded in 
the tiaditions, ritual, and customs of those races who 
have successively in point of tune been leaders oi 
human progress in ditU'ient ages and counttie.s Does 
It not appear to u.s who long so arvlently tor tht 
leconstniction o! tlie historic LOnsciousness of oui 
own past, that there mav ho infinite truth in the 
fleng.iii pruvmb uhith says 'This woild is lull ol 
jewels, all th.il is w.inii ul is n,en to pu k them np' I 
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THE CRISIS OF 1873 IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A fter the conclusion of the Civil War, 
the Americans, with that wonderful 
energy for which they are remarkable, 
immediately turned their attention to 
reconstructing their Union on a more 
stable basis and repairing the waste which, 
the war had made. The chief political 
problem which engaged the attention of 
the American statesmen was to bring the 
distant Western and Southern Common- 
wealths under more effective Federal influ- 
ence. The chief economic problem which 
demanded solution was to open the yet 
undeveloped vast regions in the Middle 
West and the North-West to cultivation 
and commerce, and to develop the Immense 
agricultural and mineral wealth of those 
regions. For the solution of these pro- 
blems nothing was deemed more important 


tlian development of transportation 
facilities. The Americans, therefore, devot- 
ed their best energies to the construction of 
railways. 

Theie was an abundant supply of the 
requisite capital and labour. The vic- 
tory of the Union over the rebellious 
Southern States instilled new inspiration 
and confidence into the minds of the 
Northern people and gave fresh energy to 
Northern life and activity. As a result 
much wealth which had been hoarded 
during the war came out and sought in- 
vestment.^ The emancipation of the slaves 
resulted in the supply of a vast army of 
free labor — though inefficient yet more 
productive, as it must be, than slave labor 
Moreover, immigration was pouring in fast 
under the pressure of inexorable military 
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service and the danger of war in continent- 
al Europe, And it wa^ largely due to 
immigration that the population of the 
grain states of the West increased to the 
extent of 43 per cent, between i860 and 
1870. The danger alluded to also induced 
the wealthy classes on the continent to 
send their money to England and the 
United Slates for saie-custndj’, or fur in- 
vestment, or for other emplovment. Phis 
made capital abundant in America and 
the rates of interest fell. A huge structure 
of credit was built on this capital, and 
thus the real amount of capita! seeking 
employment was far in excess of its material 
portion. This abundant supply of capital 
and labor, coupled with the encouragement 
extended bv the Government through the 
operation of the Homestead Law and the 
offer of extensive “land grants" to railway 
companies, hastened the opening and 
settlement of the vast undeveloped rf^gions 
of the west. 

The circumstances stated above gave 
rise to an extraordinary activity in railway 
enterprises. This activltv immediately 
assumed a speculative character, and a 
perfect railway mania sprang up in America 
Daring the years 1850 — 1859 the average 
annual increase of new railways was 2139 
miles, and during the 3rears 1860—1867 
1311 miles. But for some years after the 
last-named period the increase of railway 
mileage was enormous. The following 
table will show the extent of the mania 
which was pre alent during these years 
for the construction of new rad wavs • — 


Year. 

Miles. 

1868 

2979 

1869 

4953 

1870 

5690 

1871 

7670 

1873 

6167 

5 extraordinary 

expansion of railway 


enterprises was accompanied by a corres- 
ponding e’xpansion of the iron trade in 
consequence of the enormous demand for 
I ail way material. “There was a great 
speculation in iron. Prices ro.se rapidly, 
and mills and furnaces were noidtipbed.*’* 
Thus, while between 1855 and r86o there 
was an increase of 121,000 tons in the 
output of pig iron, and between i860 and 
1865 an actual decrease of 10,000 tons, 
Foi tinghtly Revieiv, \''ol. 25, p. Sifi. 


between 1865 and 1870 we see a sudder 
increase of 853,000 tons in the output The 
nature of .speculative expansion m the 
iron trade will be still more clear from the 
fact that, during the period in question, 
the ratio of rise in value was far greater 
than the ratio of increase in the product, 
as IS shown m the following table : — 

Year. Product in tons. Value, 
i860 821,000 $20,870,000 

1870 1664,000 $69,640,000 

The provision trade also became equally 
prosperous from the requirements of the 
large number of labourers engaged on the 
works. And this fact explains the enormous 
expansion of the area of cultivation and 
increase in the agricultural product during 
the period in question 

Periods of high industrial activity^ are 
commonly associated with rise in wages 
and prices. We find that the period under 
consideration was also characterised bv the 
same phenomena. Thus, between 1840 
and 1864 the relative average puce for all 
articles (caking such price in i860 as equal 
to too) was almost constant at 108, with 
slight variations between 1845 and X849 
and between 1850 and 1854 ; but the price 
suddenly rose to irS during the period 

1865 — 1869, and to 121 during 1870 — 1874 
On the same basis of calculation we find 
that between 1840 and 1864 the relative 
rate of average wages in all nccupatiors 
moved between 87 and 98; but the rate 
suddenly’ rose to 105 during 1S65 — 1S69, 
and to 145 during 1870-— 18 74.''' 

Referring to financial items we see that 
capital, which was so abundant during 

1866 — -iSqq, became scarce during 1S70 and 
1871 because of the speculative expansion 
of industries and the exces.sive demand for 
capital arising out of that expansion. Rates 
of interest became very high. In the nor- 
mal condition of the money-market the 
rates for call loans are 3 or 3 per cent 
below^ the commercial rate, but m the 
autumn of 1872, stringent as the market was, 
cal! loans interests rose much higher than 
the commercial interests. | 

A financial paper commented : 

"Foi two years prior to the financial ri-isiq of 187-5 
the money-market worked with extraoidm.ny closeness, 

The Aldnch Senate Committee Report ot 18915 

( WasViingtion ) 

■j FurtoighfJv Rani'K', \’(il 25, p, 81.S 
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the rates paid to call loans occasionally reaching of 
: percent, per Jiem in addition to the legal rate ol 
7 percent, per annum. The remarkable stirngency m 
monej arose from the immense demand which spiang 
up Jrom new raiiivay cmerpiises and also to supply 
the general specua'tive operation? , " 

Another most Important characteristic of 
the period is to be found in the movement 
of bank discotmis and deposits on the one 
hand and reserves on the other. Thus in 
New York City loans and discounts increased 
to 24 millions of doUais between 1893 and 
1873 with an actual decrease of deposits 
And “the expansion of bank loans,” says 
Horace White, an eminent American writer 
on finance, ‘‘is a noted phenomenon of 
periods antecedent to commercial crisis, so 
much so that one might almost venture 
to estimate the nearness of a crisis by com 
paring the tables of diffeient periods.'” As 
regards reserves, the following indica- 
tions are instructive. On the second of 
October, 1871, bank reserves m New 
York City exceeded requirements by only 
'1^3.666, 943. On the third of October, 1872, 
there was a deficiency of reserves of 
<81,131, 436.<‘ 

The economic situation of America during 
the period in consideration has been 
briefly characterized by a writer with “a 
rise of prices, great prosperity, large profits, 
high wfages and strikes for 'higher, large 
importations, a railway mania, expanded 
credit, over-trading, over-building and high 
living.”'}' It IS clear that economic enter- 
prises assumed a highly speculative charac- 
ter and underwent over-expansion, and 
consequently resulted in virtual over-produc- 
tion — of services or commodities — actual 
or potential. A crisis was the necessary 
consequence. 

'[’he crisis first affected the railway enter- 
prises.'4 It began on the 17th of September, 
with the failure of the New York 
and Ceswego Midland Company. Up to 
October 10, 1874, the number of railways 
in default was 108 The amount of bonds 
passed was t' 497,807,660. 'i’he largest 
number of railway bonds in default at any 
one time happened in July or August, 1874. 
By February 20, 1875, the number of 

companies in default was 122. and the 

^ Burton’s Cnsas and Depressioits, p, 2t<S 

t Wells’ Recent Economic Changa, p. j. 

Ynh' Reiuev, Vol. \'n, pp 319 — ^^330, 


amount of bonds passed .‘Ji 567,028,639. 
Tire railway insolvencie.s during the crisis 
reached such a tremendous proportion that 
a new system of corporation regulation 
came into use all over the United States, 
w’a., the railway receivership. The insol- 
vencies and failures were of course due to 
the fact that the enterprises failed to yield 
adequate earnings. The undertakings 
were in a large measure confined to districts 
in the far west, -where the advantages 
offered for profitable undertakings were 
limited in the all-essential itera-a popu- 
lation to employ them. Ehi-s latter element 
was regarded by proinoter.s as one of pro- 
bably speedy growth as soon as the respec- 
tive extensions should be completed, and it 
was under the impression that a similar 
view would be taken of the matter by the 
general public that various influential 
bankers were induced to lend their aid to 
the enterprises. The expectations of the 
promoters did not come to be realised 
adequately. Although, as ha.s already 
been indicated, there was an enormous 
increase of population in the w’estern 
territories during the period in question, the 
Increase was by no means up to the expec- 
tations. The supply of railway services 
was, thus, in excess of the demand for them — 
there was an over-production ot railway 
facilities and hence an over-stipply of 
railway services. Hence the cirsis. 

As the railvi'ay enterprises were largely 
financed by credit-capital loaned by 
banking institutions, and as these loans 
were still outstanding, the failures in the 
railway business caused failures in the 
banking business. The collapse in the' 
banking business began with the failure, 
on the i8th September, 1873, of Jay Cooke 
& Co. 

“This failure was of ihe first iiiipoilnnCL' T'he firm 
vsere agents ol the Amencan GovernraL'iit, and foiined 
part of the powerful sindicato who took up and placed 
in the hands of the puhHc the five per cent, ftmded 
bonds of the Government. Hence they were looked 
upon as something moie than an ordinary firm, and 
to their failure was consequently attached a grealei 
degree ot importance. The usual result followed 
Runs took place on the National and other banks of 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. '1 be 
Washington and Philadelphia banks stood firm, and 
so did those of New York until Saturday, the 20th, 
when five banks and trust companies failed. At this 
point it was hoped the worst was over, but after a 
tew days' lull the panic revived and spread, and 
numerous other failures took place in the and 
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South. Difficulty wa5 experienced in selling Lvdinnue 
Securities had to (lu leaii/ed, anti consequcinlv prices 
tell Huge 'Bear accounts were opened, which stil! 
further depressed prices 

The crisis affected nr>t only the railways 
and the banks but also other trades which 
were direcflj' or indirectly connected with 
the railway enterpn'se.s. 

‘‘The iron trade, which had been exceptionally 
piosperous in consequence of the enoimous demand 
for railway mateiial, was hurt; the provision trade, 
which had been equally prosperous from the requlre- 
luenlb of the large number of laboures s engaged on 
the uorks, was hurt ; indeed, every mtciest crninected 
directly or indirectly with railway undertakings re- 
ceived a blow against which it could not stand.” 

The crisis was followed by a period of 
depression which was severe and unprece- 
dented. It continued in most branches of 
business until the end of 1878, and m some 
lines until 1879. Darina the four years 
t 87-5 — 7^ mercantile failures had aa^re 

gated -$775,865,000 ; and on January r, 1876, 
the American railway bonds in default 
amounted to $ 789,367,655 During the de- 
pression prices fell, the markets were dull, and 
hence the movements of trade and finance 
were necessarily slow. Therefore wages 
also fell. Thus we see that the average 
relative price for all commodities (taking 
such price of i860 as equal to too), which 
stood at iiS during 1865 — 69 and at 121 
during 1870 — 74, fell to 103 during 1875 — 79. 
The relative rate of average wages 
(taking such rate of i860 as equal to loo), 
ryhich stood at 145 during 1870 — 74, fell 
to 138 during 1875 — 79't comparatively 

small fall in the rate of wages is to be 
accounted for by the fact that although 
fluctuations in prices must in time cause 

" Gilbert on Ranking — liv .A,, S. Michie. 
Vol, H. Pp :;i)g — ya 

+ The Aldnch Senate Committee RepoUol 1K03. 


fluctuations in wages, the rate of fluctua- 
tions in the latter decs not generally keep 
pace with the rate of fluctuations in the 
former. The slow movement of enterprises 
during the depression is clearly indicated 
by the f.ict that, while in 1872 the mileage 
of railway construction was 6167, m 1873 
the mileage was 3948, and that m 3874 it 
was 1940 As regards the iron trade it is 
to be observed that the production of pig 
non. which amounted to 853,000 tons in 
1870, was only 360,000 tons in 1S75. 

After running its usual course the depres- 
sion subsided. The speculative activity 
subsequent to the Civil War, by bringing 
about a crisis, did much harm to American 
economic life, but on the whole it did more 
good, .After 1879 trade activity and pros- 
pent3i returned. This revival of prosperity 
was to no small extent hastened bt- some 
very salutary steps winch were taken dur- 
ing the Cl ISIS by the Government of the 
United States as also b\ the financiers of 
New York,''" 

‘‘Aflei 1879 a scslr of liiin^q whicli would hare 
amounted to exirai agance and waste in 1873 was 
possible without exhausting the resources of the country 
The great investment.? in railways and other enter- 
prises began to make their effect fell. While many 
railways wet e placed in the hands of the receivers, 
they were nevertheless an influential factor m the 
growth ot succeeding periods They were in advance 
of the demands of the time but not m advance of the 
demands of live neat future They were constructed 
when puces were at the highest point, and the haste 
for added mileage caused them to be built at a cost 
so great as to tender a satisfactory return upon the 
amount invested impossible Yet they were useful m 
the development of the country and in making- increased 
production available. '’y- 

Satish Chandra Basu. 

The E'tnker's ilfd^uzine (London)— Vol. 3, 1S73, 
P- W5. 

f Billion’s Crises and Dopressiofis, p.aSp. 


MADAME GUYON AND SUFISM^ 


J EANHU-MARIB Btmvier de la Motte 
afterwards Madame Guyon was born in 
1648, a month before the usual time. 

^ I have not been able to consult the original autho- 
rities as 1 should have liked, since in Kashmir, where 1 
am writing, there are no large ' libraries, I have been 
compelled to rely on the very full extracts given by M 
Henri Delacroix in his work on Christian Mj'stieisin, 


The child was preserved with difficulty, and 
throughout her life Madame Guyon felt the 
effects of the weak constitution she had 

So too for the quotations from Sufi writers I have 
had to trust to my memory. This article then does 
no more than call attention to a question of some 
mteiest, the connection of Eastern and Western 
Mysticism. 



io 
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brought with her into the world. In her 
early years she suffered from frequent ill* 
nesses, and like many people of feeble 
health became extremely religious. She read 
the lives of the saints and wished to become 
a nun. But her father gave her in marriage 
at the age of sixteen to Jacques Guyon 
The marriage was not happy and, according 
to her own account, her husband and mother- 
m-law treated her unkindly. We learn from 
the life of Madame Guyon written by her- 
self of one of the impediments to married 
happiness. It had best be given in her own 
words, 

' Vous i!ie donnates aluis, n inon Dieu, un don de 
chastete, en sorte que ]‘e n'a;’ais pas m6me line inau- 
vaise pensee, et que le manage m’etait fort fi charge *’ 
' Dos la seconde annee de mon mariage, Dieu dloif^na 
tcllement mon coiur de tous les plaisirs iensiicls, que 
le mariage a dte pour inoi en loiite mamere un trrs 
lude sacrifice,” 

Madame Guyon adds : — 

Since sei'Eial ^ear^, it seems to me tlmt mv heart 
and mind aic so separated from mv bod\' that il does 
things as if it were not doing them ” 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
point the possible consequences of such a 
separation of the heart and mind from the 
body, but we note as throwing light on 
Madame Guyon’s character that she con- 
sidered her aversion from married life a gift 
of God instead of a proof of her own phy- 
sical and moral deficiencies. 

Unhappy in her home Madame Guyon 
naturally turned to religion for consolation, 
but at first she did not find what she sought. 
Of this period of her life she says, — 

I tried by exertion ot thought to m/tke God always 
present to me, but I ga\e myself much trouble and 
made no progress. I wished to !ia\c bi, effort what 
I could only acquire in ceasing all efiort,” 

In the year 1668, a Franciscan monk to 
whom she explained her difficulties shewed 
her the reason of her failure : “It is 
Madame,” he said, “because you seek outside 
for what you have inside. Accustom your- 
self to seek God in your heart and you will 
find Him there.” “These words,” says 
Madame Guyon, “put in my heart what I 
had been seeking for so many years past, 
or rather, they made me discover that which 
was there, but which I could not enjoy 
because I knew it not.” 

Prayer now became easy to her. In this 
prayer there was neither word nor act, for 
all the faculties of the soul were lost in the 


love of God. “I was suddenly disgusted with 
all creatures, everything that was not my 
love was insupportable to me,” So, too, we 
are told of Rabia that one day the prophet 
appeared to her in a vision and said 
“Rabia, dost thou love me?” and Rabia 
answered : “O prophet of God who is there 
that does not love thee? but my heart is so 
full of the love of the Creator that there is 
no room in it for the love of any creature.” 

In this state, which Madame Guyon after- 
wards described as the first stage of the 
spiritual life, she seems ro have remained 
for about six years. 

“1 was as It were lost • tor 1 lived in such a separa- 
tion from all created things, that it seemed to me there 
was no longer any creature in the world.” "I wa-, 
vourcapuve, O my Divine l.oi e, and you were my 
gaoler ” “The soul is like those di unkards who are so 
overcome and possessed li^ wine that they do not know 
what they are doing and ate no longer masteis 
ot themselves” “1 could .sav nothing of my prayer 
because of us simplicity All that 1 could say ot it is 
that It was 1 . oiuinual like my love, and that nothing 
interi opted It.” 

Throughout this period Madame Guyon 
practised tlie usual austerities, fasting, 
scourging herself, wearing a hair shirt, with 
the object of e.xtinguishing all the desires of 
the senses. 

But this first state is not the true life m 
God. The soul has not yet lost her 
priete”, her self-ness, and loves God for His 
gifts. It is a state of “interested love, 
spiritual greediness.” So there follows a 
second state, called by Madame Guyon “the 
mystical death,” a state of darkness and 
despondency, in which the soul seems'to 
be further removed from God though really 
drawing nearer to Him. It was only later 
that Madame Guyon perceived that this was 
a necessary stage in the path of spiritual 
progress. 

“.After I had passed out of the slate of misery of 
which I have spoken, i understood how a state which 
had appeared to me so cfimmai and was so only nt 
niy idea, had purified iny soul, taking from it all 
pyopriei? ’ ' 

At the time it seemed to her a state of 
complete abandonment. 

“God was no longer for me a Father, Spouse 
Lover, if I may dare to call Him so , He was only' a 
stern judge,” “Far from seeing in myself any good 
I saw nothing but ill. All tlie good that you had 
made me do in my life, O my God, was shewn to 
me as ill. All appeared to me full of defects . my 
charities, my alms, my prayers, my penitences, ail 
taised itself against and appeared to me a subject 
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oF condemnation, [ foniid, whcthei on jour side, O 
Illy God, u'lietliei on mine, whether on that of all 
creatures, a £;^eneral condemnation," 

Desires whicli had seemed to be overcome 
revived, although no pleasure was felt in 
their satisfaction. 

".All raj appetites awolce muh an entire impotence 
to oierc’omc them ; their awalcening was however only 
in appearance for as soon as I ate the thing's for which 
I fell so violent a desire I teiL no more pleasure in 
them " 

According to Madame Guyon the reason 
for this second state is that, — 

"God seeks out in the \crj depths of the soul its 
fundamental impuritv, which is the effect ot the self- 
love and of the props'iHe that God wishes to desttoje" 

A more probable explanation is that 
Madame Guyon’s gloom and despair were 
due to physical dl-health During, this 
period she had a difficult accouchement 
followed by a long period of prostration, 
■Afterwards she was frequently ill and even 
in danger of death. From this state of 
depression which lasted for six years 
Madame Guyon was delivered in conse- 
quence of a letter of the Barnabite Father 
La Combe. The new and final state in 
which she entered is characterised by the 
complete loss of the individual will, 

"Mj mditfei-ersce 'vas peifeci, and mj' acceptance 
of the good plcasuie ol God so great that I found 
in mj'selt no pleasure nor tendency What 
appeared most lust in me ivas the will, for I found 
no will for anv thing whatever.’’ ''Ail is lost in the 
Immen.se and I can neiliier will nor think." 

There is no longer either hope of heaven 
or fear of hell, d'he soul desires nothing of 
God not even Hi.s grace. Nor does it enjoy 
God as in the first state. 

‘‘God cannot now be cnpijed, percuKed, seen, being 
more ourselves than we ourselves, noi distinct from us.” 
"The soul IS now in God ns in the air which i* suitable 
for the mnintenance of its new life, and does not 
perceive Him anj more than ive perceive the air we 
breathe,” 

In this state there is blind abandonment 

abandon aveitgle"' to the 'vill of God. 

"We wibh to cease to be and to act, even i irtuoudy, 
111 order that God alone may be musandtoi us," 
“You w'li! ask this soul ■ But what induces jou to do 
such 01 such a thing" Is it then that God has told jou, 
has made you know or undei stand, what he wished'? 
I know nnthing, 1 understand iiotbmg', I do not think 
of understanding anything, all is God and the «ill of 
God, because the wiil God has become to me as it 
were natural, But whj dojoudoihis rather than thaf 
1 knovi nothing about it 1 abandon myself to what 
mpels me." 


Those who have entered this state are in 
a “joy immese but insensible, because they 
neither fear nor desire nor \vlsh anything. 
So nothing can trouble their repose or 
diminish their joy." 

The essential condition of the perfect 
state is according to Madame Guyon the 
abolition of “propriety, “ a word which may 
be translated I-ness, own-ness, or &elf-nes.s. 
We must have nothing of our own, nothing 
yve can refer to ourself 

"O let iis be nameless poor, for whom one can 
name nothing that is their own.” 

He who has reached this stage does not 
submit his will to the will ot God for he has 
no other will than God’s will. 

“I had experienced in the times vihich preceded my 
sufferings that One more powerful than mj’self was 
leading me and making me act I had then, it 
seemed to me no other will than to submit rajrself 
with pleasure to ail that He did in me and through 
me , but now it was no longer the same , I had no 
longer the will to submit, it had as it were disappear- 
ed " "As if this soul had siten place to Him or rather 
had parsed in Him to be one with Him '' 

We must have no will of our oyvn, not 
even the will to submit to God; no desire 
of our own, not even the desire for the mercy 
of God, It Is a state of entire pas.sivity. 

"The soul abandons itself to ail that tmpelis it, with- 
out caring for anj’thing, wiihout ilimkmg, or choosing 
aiuthing.” "The soul acts and work.s in thi.s 
divine will w'hich is given it m place of its own, 
ill so natural a manner that one cannot distinguish 
whether the ■" ’ll of the soul has become tlie will of 
God, or whether the v\ ill of God has become the will 
of the soul " 

The “ 1" ceases to exist. 

“In proportion as the ‘T destroj’s itself the soul 
experiences breadth and sei unity, with an almost 
boundless liberty." 

When the “I” i.s abolished there ts no 
longer any distinction between God and 
soul. “Now ail is God.” In the words of 
M. Delacroix: 

"Pruprieti; is the ‘T, not only the 'I' which willingly 
seeks Itself, the T which loves itself, but the 
which believes that it has already denied itself and 
IS purified from itself bj active and multiplied virtue. 
In tile first mystical state there is still propriety ” 

Only with the entire loss of all ‘proprteU,' 
of all M-ness,’ is the perfect state attained. 

At this time, the year i68o, Madame 
Guyon often had dreams announcing to her 
the divine will or prophesying future events. 
She began to write automatically after the 
fashion of modern spiritualists, 

“U was then that it was granted me to write in a 
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mtelv diMiit; manner, anti although 1 paid no 
ittention either to the ai rangement ot my thoughts or 
i\eii to ivhat I wrote, the^ turned out as coherent 
ind a& sound as if f had taken all the pains imagin- 
tble to put them in order," 

In this way she wrote the "Torrents.'’ in 
1683 and the “Commentary on Holy 
Scripture" in 1684, At the beginning of 
the “Torrents" m a letter to her confessor 
Madame Guvon savs, — 

“I am ^oing to commence writing whst 1 do not 
know m3 self, trying as far as possible to let m\' mind 
and ni3’ pen follow as God mories them." 

A commentary on the “Song of Songs" 
was written in a day and a half. 

"The swittness wmh which I wrote was so great 
that my arm swelled and became quite stiff," 

The swollen arm was cured in a very 
wonderful way. 

"It appeared to me wliile I slept, as a soul m 
Purgatory , and asked me to demand its deliverance 
from my divine Spouse 1 did so and it seemed to 
me that It was at once delivered '' 

Madame Guyon was able to heal others 
as well as herself She had a female servant 
who suffered from a malady x’cry common 
in India, possession by an evil spirit. At 
the command of Madame Guyon the evil 
spirit left the body of the servant. For 
these miracles, .she tells us, no prayer was 
needed. It was sufficient to speak and 
sometimes to touch. But entire faith was 
indispensable, for as we know mighty works 
cannot be performed where there is unbelief. 

"Ifthej' (le., the sick peoplel acquisced without 
answering anj'thing they were cured and the word was 
efficacious." 

But if they resisted : 

"I felt that the virtue withdiew itself from me." 

.^fter reaching the perfect state herself, 
Madnme Guyon became anxious to correct 
others. 

"I fell myself all at once clothed with an apostolic 
state and I discerned the state of the soub of the 
persons who pleased rue. and that with so much 
facihtj’ that they were astonished and said to one 
another that I gave to every one what he needed.’’ 

This apostolic state, Madame Guyon 
also called, in one of tho.se unplea- 
sant metaphors of which religious women 
are so fond, her “spiritual maternity". One 
night while wide awake she saw herself 
in the form of the woman of the Apocalypse. 

“You made me ‘.ee, O my God, all the world 
animated against me, while no one whatever was for 
me. and you assured me in the silence of the eternal 


vvoid that you would give me millions of children 
that I should give birth to for \ou by' the cross,'* 

Her sensations at the tune of the vision 
suggest a pathological rather than an 
apostolic state t— 

"The contulsicds inuimted upivards. They fis.ed 
themselves m my bowels, I feir then veiy great pain 
and a movement in my' bowels jti-st as if 1 had had 
a thousand children moving all at once," 

In i 67 .j some years before the ‘‘spiritual 
maternity" there had been a “spiritual 
marriage” with the child Jesus, and Madame 
Guyon tells us that “by the ineffable kiss of 
intimate union the soul is made identical 
with its God." She anticipated great 
results from her ‘‘spiritual maternity.” 

“It seems to me that He has chosen me in this 
century todestioy human reason and make reign the 
wisdom of God." "It IS I, it IS I \vho will sing in the 
midst of niy weakness the song ofthe Lamb " "VVhat 
I bind shall be bojiid and ivlut I loose shall be 
loosed.’’ 

Madame Guyon often suffered acutely on 
account of her spiritual children Want 
of faith on their part produced “inconceiv- 
able pains of the heart.” Such pain does 
not seem consistent with the perfect calm 
of a soul united vvith God. The explana- 
tion IS that the soul is divided into two 
parts, an upper and a lower. 

“There 'S a separation so entire and perfect of the 
two paits, the lower and the upper, that they live 
together as strangers who do not know one anothi'i 
and the most extraoidinary sufferings do not hinder 
the perfect peace, tranquillit} , jo)' and immobility of 
the uppei part, as the ]03' and the divine state do not 
hinder the entire suffering of the lower part, and that 
without mixture or contusion in ani way," 

A hostile contemporary writes ; — 

"Imagine to yourself that every one has two I’s, one 
of whom is m the cellar and the other in the attic, you 
will see clearly that if the house is high the>’can ncitiier 
see nor understand one another''. 

There is no need to point out the conse- 
quences to which this doctrine of the separa- 
tion of the two parts might lead and ap- 
parently in some cases did lead. 

The first of Madame Guyon’s spiritual 
children was Father La Combe. “Our Lord 
made me know at night while I was pray- 
ing that 1 was his mother and he vvas my 
son.” At the same time he exercised a 
great influence on her, not merely on her 
mind but on her physical health. If she 
was ill; “when he had entered into ray 
room and had blessed me, putting his hand 
on my head, I was perfectly healed." “God 
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repeatedly performed miracles by Father La 
Combe to comfort me and give me new 
strength when I was in extremities.” The 
union between the two became so close 
that in 1683 Madame Guj’on wrote:— 

“Until now the union between us had been much 
coiered by clouds but now it is so cleared up that 
I cannot distinguish you from God nor from myself," 

Such close intimacy naturally excited 
suspicions, but these do not seem to have 
been justihed, although in 1698 Father La 
Combe accused himself of sin in his relations 
with Madame Guy on. But Bossuet not- 
withstanding his hostility to her doctrines 
did not believe the accusations and there 
are private letters proving »heir falsity. 
The probable explanation is, Mr. Delacroix 
thinks, that Father La Combe who became 
perfectly mad before his death in 1715, 
was already in 1698 not entirely sound in 
his mind, and suffered from those erotic 
delusions so common in the lives of the saints. 

About 1690 Madame Guyon made a much 
more distinguished convert, Fenelon. With 
his help the Ouietists, as they were called, 
hoped to gain the support of Madame de 
Maintenon and through her of the king 
Louis XIV. At first Madame de Maintenon 
was sympathetic, but her attention was 
called to the dangers 'of Quietism first by 
the Bishop of Chartres and afterwards by 
several other eminent churchmen. Madame 
Guyon on the advice of Fenelon addressed 
herself to Bossuet. She seems to have 
thought that she could exercise on him the 
same fascination that she had on Fenelon and 
Father La Combe. But Bossuet’s mind was 
of a very different order, and he was at once 
struck by the dangerous character of the 
new doctrines. He wrote a letter to Madame 
Guyon (March, 1694) m which with great 
gentleness he advised her to put aside her 
ideas of greatness and pretensions to direct 
others, and pointed out to her the errors in 
her writings. In reply Madame Guyon 
professed her readiness to submit, but unfor- 
tunately these professions were insincere and 
had no effect on her conduct- In June of the 
same year 1694 she requested that her life 
and doctrines mightbe examined by a com- 
mission. The commission appointed con- 
sisted of Bossuet, Noasiles, 'Prouson and 
afterwards Fenelon who had been made 
Archbishop of Cambrai. Before them, 
Madame Guyon behaved with feminine 


duplicity, pretending to withdraw her errors 
and afterwards returning to them. Bossuet 
who had at fir.st treated her with great in- 
dulgence became finally irritated by her 
insincerity and adopted a much severer tone 
The conclusions of the commission were 
drawn up by him and will be referred to 
later But first to conclude the life of 
Madame Guyon. bhe was confined For some 
years in various prisons and after her libera 
tion in 1703 passed the remainder of her life 
at Blois. It is said that she had fully re- 
nounced all idle speculations but she does 
not seem ever to have been a sincere Catho- 
lic. For when an English Protestant, Forbes, 
came to see her at Blois, Madame Guyon 
dissuaded him from becoming a Catholic 
on the ground that the differences between 
the two communions were unimportant. 
She died m 1717- 

We come now to the Catholic objections 
to Quietism. The dangers of the doctrme 
of passivity had been pointed out by the 
Abbe Nicole, even before Madame Gujon 
became notorious, in a work published m 
1677 called “Les Visionnaires”. He says — 

“Nothing ought to be Tiore suspected of cupidity than 
what take place without reflexion, without premedita- 
tion, and without lule. For cupidity is ordinanly 
more prompt, inoro li\-ely and more active than chant) 
What effect can all this spintualiiy then produce 
e.xcept to lead us to follow almm't always the move- 
ments of our concupiscence, and while following them 
to take them for the moiements of puie love. So it 
may be justly called the tranquil reign of self-love 
For not only does it establish self-love in the soul but 
conseciates and canonises it And further it banishes 
all the means by which the illusion may be icco?- 
nized.’ ' 

Thus the false mystics while persuading 
themselves that they are following the will 
of God are really obeying the dictates of 
their own self-love. Nicole points out 
acutely that the supposed absence of reflex 
ion of the Ouietists is often a mere delusion , 

"For It may happen that we have thought before 
about the things towards which we feel ourseKes 
moved, and although we are no longer thinking at the 
time a sudden and almost inperceplible remini'^cence 
may incline uf to one side or another m a veiy subtle 
waj'," 

Further this mysticism leads to an 
indifference to revelation ; 

"God IS not known according to Christianity or 
Catholicism but in a manner which might .suit Maho- 
medans, deists and most heretics For to what does 
their knowledge reduce itself? To a confused and 
indistinct idea of God as everywhere present. Now 
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C t (I o C i> a B-idv., Liiiti idea does not 
^otiLain toe ii'ue motive of taith, whieh is ‘lubmission 
to the revelation ot God attested by the church ' 
"Strange spiritual. tv uhich being pushed as far as 
those who propose it would desire, would lead to 
forgetting- rjiristiainiy.'' 

According to Nicole three things charac- 
terise these fanatics and false mystics ;—(i) 
Giving thentselves the liberty to explain 
the scriptures according to their fancy, 
without consulting tradition and the 
doctrine of the church ,• (2) Presump- 

tuous weakness of mind which makes 
them take for light and inspiration of 
God ail the effects of an excited imagina- 
rinn ; (3^ An arrogant desire to raise them- 
selves to a supernatural life, removed from 
the common order. This last error. Nicole 
profoundly remarks, is the source of the 
others. The moving impulse in such 
women as Madame Guyon is a diseased 
vanity. In early life she confesses that she 
was vain of her good looks. Later on her 
vanity took a different form, but it was none 
the less present when she was deluding 
herself into the belief that her will had 
become identical with the will of God. We 
are none of us free from vanity, and even 
the most modest exaggerates his own 
importance in the world But with people 
of the type of Madame Guyon such exag- 
geration amounts almost to insanity. Un- 
willing to perform the duties of ordinary 
hfe quietly and honestly their chief aim is 
b}'- some means or other to acquire notoriety. 

"These people are usually destined in then' visions 
to some high tnsk and thev imafrnie to themselves 
that God wishes to do great things through them.” 
“However spiritual these people try to appear never- 
theiess their spirituahlv aii.ns usually at some externa! 
and sensible resuk.'' 

Bossuet’s views are e.ssentially the same. 
In a letter dated October, 1694, Madame 
Guyon had -written to him saying : — ■ 

“As what I wntft does not pas.s through the head 
u cannot be pioperlj judged by the head. There 
are certain things in which experience is above reason 
without being contrary to leason.” 

Bossuet will not admit the superiority of 
this pretended persona! experience to tradi- 
tion and the authority of The church. There 
IS always the possibility of deception or 
even of deliberate imposture. But Bossuet 
xvas anxious not to condemn the true along 
with the false, 

“Tv,o things are necesKflry .n the condemnation of 


d.y Qineusti of our day.., , the one i,- lo rci o«nr/ 
Iheir errors, tfic other i-^ v\ lulu (.otideinmng v hem u 
save the trulhi with which these new doctors h ,vf 
tried to irapheate them.” 

Even in the true mystics, approved by the 
Catholic Church, there were, he thought, 
exaggerations. ’ 

" h IS font- hundred years since we see beginning 
die lefincmenis o! dcwotion on union wiih God and on 
conformity to His will, which have prepared tbc waj 
for rnndern Quietism.” 

The error of quietism is “to put perfec- 
tion in thing.s which do not exist or at least 
do not exist In this life.” Acting without 
reflexion, a.s the Quietists teach, will lead 
us to follow our own instinct.s under the 
delusion that they are inspired. In this 
world we can nev'er reach a .state of 
impeccability; throughout his life the 
Christian must be on hl.s guard against 
sin. We ought not to be indifferent to 
our own salvation. Further, Bossuet points 
out as Nicole had done that the new 
rnysticism led tn the negation of Chris- 
tianity- For him Jesus Christ was the 
way, the truth and the life, and he would 
not admit that a state from which the 
thought of Jesus Christ was absent could 
be the aim of any true Chrii-tian. 

The chief interest of Quietism for us lies 
in its resemblance to Sufism. We will 
notice .some points : 

(1) The entire passivity, the absence of 
all striving. As we have already mentioned, 
Madame Guyon says of hei early life ; 

“I wished ro have bv eftort wl-iat I could only ac- 
quire ceasing all efioit.” 

So too the Sufi says — 

talab r;l dur kun dy dil, 

Til kliiid pi.'i) liihi at t/ilib 

i'ut Tvva) search iroin ihe liearf, Ilinu ihysclf art the 
soii^lu. O seeker 

ft is not clear to me whciher t!ie Quictist 
■vvould like the Sufi identify himself with 
Ciod but he too forbids us to seek outside 
for tlral which is inside. 

(2) The abolition of indiwduality, 
propnete. \VY must give up every thing of 
our own, propre I he sou! only unites itself 
to God in renouncing “its kriowledge, US 
feelings, its imagination, its judgment, iis 
will, every thing which is its own.” We i 
must labour to destroy ourself "se delruire” : 
The Sufi also tells us that we must leave ’ 
ourselves so that there is no longer any “1". 

y I- 
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A state of ann h, at.o.i, aneantissement, js 
reached, “fana Fdlahi wa’ baqa b'illah!.” 

fj} The absence of a!i desire. This 
state is known to the Sufi as “istighna”, 
‘'be-ntvazi.” 

( 4 ) With ail other desires, the soui gives 
up even the desire for us own salvation. It 
is, I believe, strictly in accordance with 
orthodox Christianity or Mahonoedanism, 
to say we ought to love God for Himself, 
not for the hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, Further for the Christian as for the 
Mahommedan the happiness of heaven 
consists in the vision of God, Nothing but 
the Creator can conren t the creature “che 
solo in lui veder ha la sua pace.” Thou 
knowest Him not,” says Ferid-ud'din 
Attar, “if thou askest anything of him, ask 
Him from Himself.” But we ought not 
even to ask Him from Himself according to 
the e.Ktreme Sufi or Quietist. In another 
passage of Ferid-ud'dinks Mantiq-ut-Tair 
it is related that Iblis gladly accepted 
eternal condemnation to hell as coming 
from God. “If he blesses, the blessing i? 
His ; if He curses, the cursing is from 
Him.^' Omar Khayyam is better known to 
English readers, but I do not remember 
anything in his Quatrains so bold as hold- 
ing up Iblis to admiration. Still Omar 
tells us that while Christians, Jews, and 
Musalmans seek heaven and fear hell, he 
who has the love of God m his heart cares 
for neither, 

(5) Indifference to the doctrines which 
distinguish one religion from another. As 
we have seen, Madame Guyon advised the 
Protestant Forbes not to change his creed, 
and, according to Bossuet and Nicole, Chris- 
tianity, Mabomedanism and Judaism 
must be ail alike to the Quietist. This is 
the inference of opponents, but with the 
Sufi, the indifference is openly avowed. 
Thus Omar Khayyam writes : — 

Haftad 11 do millat andar di'n kan u besh, 

Az rnillat'ha ishq i tu daram dar nesh, 

Chi taat u cnigunah ? chi kufr a chi idam ? 

Maqsad tuyj , bahana bar dar aa pesh. 

There are seventy. two sects in religion more or less, 
Rather than these sects 1 choose Thy love. 

What is obedience and what is sin , what is mfideh'ty 
and what is Islam ; 

Thou art the aim ; away with ail pretences. 

By all religions men may come to God, 
Prayer in the mosque h H)s service, Oroar 
says; in the synagogue it is His service; 


in the church it is His service (ibadata.st) 
Furtheraccordingto Ferid-ud-dm Attdr, even 
the idolater who prays fervently before an 
idol IS worshipping God and God hears his 
prayers. Again the Sufi is inclined to attach 
more importance to his own immediate 
experience than to the revealed word of 
God. In a well known passage, Maulana 
Rumi says ; 

‘T have taken the marrow from the Quran and 
left the dry bones to the dofts.'' 

Even the fundamental beliefs common to 
Jew, Christian, and Mahommedan are some- 
times called in question. Thus Omar asks 
what is the use of hell-fire if every good or 
bad action is determined beforehand, — 
Sokhtan-i-qujdmat ae barai chist? And 
Ferid-ud-dm says ; — 

“Since Thou hast created man to sm. Thou punbhest 
him enough when Thou forglvest him,'’ 

Such doubts must always be the conse- 
quence of submitting divine revelation to 
the judgment of mere human reason. We 
know' that God has created some vessels to 
honour and some to dishonour. It is written 
in the Quran — 

“He forgives whom He pleases, and He punishes 
whom He pleases.” “He leads a.'iray whom He 
pleases and He guides wdora He pleases.” 

If to human reason this seems unjust, we 
can only say with Saint Paul that the clay 
niust not ask questions of the potter or with 
Al Gbazzali, that we must helicvc bila kaifa, 
without ashing why. Indeed many learned 
theologians have held, that reason alone 
cannot even convince us of God's goodness 
and mercy. We know that God is merciful 
and compassionate, ar-rahman ar-rahim, 
because we are told so in the Qurdn, not 
because of anything vve can infer from His 
dealings with the world. The Sufi through 
insufficient reverence for divine revelation 
may even come to doubt the fundamental 
attributes of God. It is true that the 
Quietists were not so outspoken as the 
Sufis. A party which has an Archbishop 
among its members must be a little cautious. 
But their doctrine leads to the same conse- 
quences and It seems to me that Bossuet 
and Nicole were right in condemning it as 
inconsistent with the belief m revelation. 

(6) The attainment m this world of a state 
of perfection and entire union with God. 
This is a doctrine also held by the Sufis, 
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The perfect tiran — insSn-i-k^mil — does nut 
need to pray. Yet the Prophet prayed to 
the last day of his life, 

(7) The belief m supernatural powers. 
We have noticed this in the life of IN'Jadame 
Guyon and many instances are related of 
the Sufi saints. I'hese mystics while 
sceptical as to revealed religion are 
childishly credulous in everything else and 
no story of the supernatural is too absurd 
for them to believe. 

Seeing that so much is common to Sufism 
and Quietism we are naturally led to suspect 
some connection between the t\\’0 doctrme.s 
The connection, if any exists, would 
probably be through Spam which was so 
long under Mahommedan rule. Now early 


in the i6th century there arose in Spain the 
sect of the Illuminati, who held several 
doctrines re.sembling those of the Sufists, m 
particular the doctrine of the perfect man 
free from the need of prayer. These 
Illuminati were driven out of Spain by the 
Inquisition and some of them seem to have 
fled to France and Italy. At the beginning 
of the 17th century an Augustmian monk, 
Antoine Bucquet, taught similar doctrines 
in France, There seems then some proba- 
bility of a connection between Sufism and 
Ouiettsm. But without a careful study of 
Spanish religious literature it is impossible 
to say anything more definite. 

Homersham Cox. 


AUSTRALIA 

in 

By Professor j. Nelson Fraser, iVl.A. 


I N rgoS the value of the vvool exported 
from Australia was £2,200,000. 1 was 

curious to see the source of this wealth 
and received a kind invitation to a squatter’s 
home in N. S. Wales. It was a beautiful 
home in a parklike country with green 
pastures and clumps of trees. The house was 
bright and modern, with a pleasant garden. 
Not far away were the men’s quarters and 
the buildings where the sheep were shorn 
or (according to the season) otherwise mal- 
treated. I -say maltreated, for the useful 
sheep, like poor Tecmessa in ancient poetry, 
IS born to misery. 

His first experience after birth is to be 
gelded and have his tail cut off; a year 
later comes his first visit to the shears. 
This is an annual pleasure for several years, 
till his wool falls off in quality and he is 
killed and eaten or boiled dowm into tallow. 
His life is made up of alarms ; he has a 
few quiet moments to nibble the grass in, 
but it is never long before he finds dogs 
barking and whips cracking at him, and he 
IS chased into a pen or a pasture somewhere 
else. All unintelligible to the sheep. 

Now as for the shearing, at present this is 


mostly done by machinery ; an oil engine 
sets In motion a row of clipper.s on each 
Side of a long shed. Each shearer has his 
own clipper, and his own supply of sheep 
in a pen Diving into the mass he seizes 
and drags out a sheep, plants it upright 
on Its haunches and bestrides it. Then he 
plunges the shears into the wool, peeling a 
long strip from the creature’s back. There 
is a regular method followed, and very soon 
the whole fleece lies on the floor. The sheep 
utters never a sound and scarcely struggles 
Yet he leaves the shearer bleeding all over, 
and sometimes with great gashes ploughed 
in him. A splash of tar is daubed on 
there — or a few stitches applied in bad 
cases, and the sheep is ki'-ked down a shoot 
into the yard. There if the night is frostv 
he stands a chance of death, for however 
uncomfortable the burden of his fleece 
may have been, the sudden loss of it leaves 
him miserably cold. Such are the facts 
regarding the care of sheep ; facts over- 
looked by pastoral poets. Indeed the 

* How true is the scriptural expression "Like a 
sheep before the shearers, he was dumb ” I should 
like to see a collie dog shorn, what a barking and 
biting there would be. 
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Austral an shea ers are no da nty rogues 
n porcela n They are a muscular un 
washed set of varlets who sit very loosely 
to civilisation. They go round according 
to the season from one station to another, 
carrying their roll of blankets and the 
tin can, or billy, for boiling tea, which is 
almost the national emblem of the country. 
The conditions of their life today are not 
so hard or degrading as those of the past ; 
they are well fed, well paid and well housed. 
This js due to Unionism, of which more 
hereafter ; the shearer's union is the strong- 
est in Australia. Shearers are still paid by 
piece work, and the best men work incre- 
dibly fast. The sheep is stripped in about 
three minutes It may be judged that a 
shearing shed is a lively scene. I think 
Homer describes one in the Shield of 
Achilles. 


"Also he sets therein a shearing shed, with two rows 
of shearers busy on either .side Full speedily they 
snipped the sheep, and the fleeces liept falling to the 
floor, and between them seen boys gathering up the 
fleeces, bearing them to the sorters, and a black- 
fellow with a brush and a buclret of tar, in case any 
of the well skilled shearers should sht the throat of a 
sheep. And silently amid them all stood the squatter 
with his hands in his pocket, leflecting on the price of 
wool and congratulating himself. All of gold was the 
squatter fashioned and the black -fellow of copper, it 
was a marvellous work to look on." 


Shearers have their entertainments too, 
dances at night, and what not, but time 
fails me to speak of them. Neither do I 
speak of the horse breeding industry nor of 
the wide plains of wheat. Nor do I speak of 
manufactures, for, they are nowhere yet 
really important in Australia, and I saw 
nothing of them. Let us close these topics 
with a few figures regarding the produc- 
ti\ityof the country. (They are but speci- 
men figures ; the official Year-book of Aus- 
tralia contains 1200 pages of such.) 


Pastoral Produciion. 

Exports in 190S 
Horses. 

Exports m ipoS 
Wheat and flour 

Exports in lpn8 

Sugar. 

Production m iqoS 

Witte. 

Production in iQoS 

Fruit. 

Exports m 1908 




2S,(Xin,ooo 


152.000 
Bushels 

20,(X10,000 

Tons 

165.000 
Gallons. 

5,515,000 

15.V681 


The political system of Australia is 
modelled on that of England to an almost 


com ca! degree Eve y state has its Cover 
nor ts fou e of Lords (Counc 1 ) and ts 
House of Commons ^Assembly). There were 
indeed proposals at one time to create here- 
ditary Peers, but Democracy protested. 
For the Lower Houses both sexes enjoy the 
franchise, from which privilege courtesans 
are not excluded ; indeed Democracy, both 
in England and Australia, takes a lenient 
view of the vocation. The councils are 
nominated by Government m three colonies, 
and elected on a property qualification in 
the rest. 

Above the Local bodies is the Federal 
Government, with a Senate of 6 members 
from each state and a House of Representa- 
tives numbering 75. It is chiefly concerned 
with measures for national defence and the 
regulation of the customs. 

Members of the Local Parliaments are 
paid _£300 a year j Federal representatives 
£600 (They began with £400, but took 
immediate steps to raise their pay.) They 
have various privileges, and very fine com- 
fortable buildings. Federal speeches are 
reported in a “Hansard" which costs £6,000 
a 5 ear The whole machinerv, with ii 
State Houses and 3 Federal Houses costs 
Australia £1,000,000 a year. Whatever else 
may be said of Democracy, it is at least not 
an economical form of Government. 

The two party system of England has 
been successfully exported, along with the 
Speaker’s Wig, and other appurtenances of 
our own Commons. At one time Free 
Trade v. Potection was the dividing line 
of parties ; since Federation, Free IVade is 
dead, and at the time of my visit the two 
parties had coalesced against the Labourites 
and bociahsts. For the time being the 
coalition was successful, and the Labourites, 
who regard success at the polls as a privi- 
lege of their order, were exceedingly bitter 
ovei their defeat Since then however 
(1911) Labour has, in a measure, come into 
Its own. I’he division between the proper- 
tied classes and labour coincides with that 
between Colonial and Federal sentiment. 
Labour regards the local colonial bodies as 
strongholds of property and status and de- 
sires to strengthen the Federal Government. 
Through this Government, it is held, far- 
reaching measures may most easily be 
carried. 

As to whether the Parliamentary system 
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of Australia has brought into politics men 
of character and ability, there is only one 
opinion to be heard throughout Australia, 
in the negative. Such men have found more 
attractive or more profitable careers else- 
where ; perhaps often have been repelled by 
the rancour of party strife and it.s heartless 
waste of time. 1 paid myself vis ts to 
various assemblies, including these Federal 
assemblies and received the impression that 
no body of public men could possibly be 
found living on a lower phase, moral or 
intellectual, than these vulgar noisy politi- 
cians. A brief extract from a Federal debate 
will he found m a foot note the reader 

* Mr. Hug'hes fshouting). — 1 haie an amendment — 
(Continued uproar.) 

The Chairman — Order ' I must put the 
clause 

Mr. Hughes. — I — 

The Chairman, — ( say 1 must put the clause 

Mr, Fisher.— Cannot a member add a clause"’ 
(Deafening uproar.) 

The Chairman — The clause must be put, as the 
Committee has already carried a motion that the 
clause be now put. 

Mr, Fisher, — I submit — . (Uproar.) I sav that 
something can be added (Continued uproar.') 
You set of bounders (Sensation) 

Mr. Flughes (shouting ) — What is this ^ 

Mr. Siorrer. — Be men ' Be men ' 

The Chairman — Order! Order' The question 
IS that the clause stand part of the bill. 

The House divided on the question, 

The division resulted as follows- 


Majority for the clause 

14 

Ayes 

3 t 

Noes 

17 


Sir William Lyne — Mr. Maugei- has accused me 
of using, and he repeats it, a filths expression. It 
IS absolutely without a word of truth m ii (Opposition 
cheers;. He has been laughing, too, at that filthy 
expression, is that fair warfare, and is the House 
going to be conducted in a proper way"’ If any 
member accuses me of using a filthy' expression, which 
must be an exhibition of a filthy mind, he will get 
more than he expects. (Sensation.) It is a scandalous 
thing. 

Mr. Fisher, — He tried it once before (Outcry) 

Sir William Lyne — I feel that it is hard to ktep 
within bounds when a member does such a diabolical 
thing. (Labour cheers.) 

Mr. Mauger. — I am extremely sorry if I used a 
word that Sir Wiiliam Lyne did not use. I used 
It under great provocation, but with no intention to 
misrepresent. It w'ould not be the first time he has 
used vile language in my- hearing in the House. 

Mr. Hughes, — I have known him for 15 years, and 
I have^ never known him to make use of that 
expression. 

Mr. Mauger. — I accept the explanation and the 
apology, (Laughter.) I mean, I apologise. I 


maj' be assured that it is a fair sample of 
what went on hour after hour, day after day, 
month after month, and was reported in 
column after column of the papers. No 
wonder that in this land of Democracy 
politicians are spoken of with contempt 
and the caricatures of politicians are as 
hedious and spiteful as that of the Asino 
or Simplicissimus. 

Personal corruption however is not alleged 
against them, or only in rare instances 
There have been scandals in connection 
with the sale of public lands. But the 
influence of trusts is w-anting; and “ ’tis 
opportunity that makes the thief" There is 
however much local bribery of constituen- 
cies; a member is expected and expects to 
procure something for his friends, a ‘‘School 
of Arts’’, it may be, a common name for 
what is real! 3 '- a Gymkhana or Social Club 
One is surpiised to find Government grants 
to such local amusements. 

Politics and religion being the two poles 
of human development, the one by contrast 
brings up the other. As politics are 
prominent in Australia, so leligion is obscure 
Looking at America you might say. “Reli- 
giosity is incident to new countries in 
Australia ymu would say the reverse. I he 
great mass of Australians ignore it ; to many 
the teachings of Christ are as little known 
as those of Mithra, This is not the fault of 
the school system, for in almost every state 
the school buildings are open to all religious 
teachers, who may use them after school 
hours to teach such children as care to come 
But the system has no vitality and the 
young generation for the most part shake 
off the burden of religion, save their pockets 
and spend their Sundays on the seductive 
beach The Churches find it difficult to live 
One of the queer things I have seen in 
England was an Australian bishop preach 
ing to a struggling congregation near 
London and taking a collection fora clerical 
training college in Australia — perhaps the 
wealthiest country in the world The days 
seem to have gone by when the country 
clergy were welcome figures among the 
pioneers ; the advancing host of Labour 
hope that the same provocation will not be given 
again. 

Sir William L}'ne said that there was another 
attack in the explanation. He might use strong 
language. 

Voices— You do. 
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1$ hostile to relig.on. Only one church that 
1 visited in Australia was really filled, the 
Scots Church in Melbourne. The dullness of 
sermons is a convenient excuse for absence ; 
and certainly there does not seem to be 
much notable ability in the clerical ranks. 

Even the Roman Church, (the second 
largest body in Australia,) feels the time 
unfavourable, and is not making progress. Its 
organs are largely staffed by Irish Catholics, 
and dwell much on “the sordid and sickening 
story of Protestant misrule in Ireland.” 
The European journals of their Church are 
non-favourable to Lngland, and less disposed 
to coquet with Socialism. The Australian 
Catholics have not lost the hope of making 
terms with Labour and organising a 
common campaign against Protestantism. 
! he “Red International” and the “Black 
International” are not arrayed against each 
Other as in Europe. But the Socialists are 
certainly stand-offish towards these overtures. 

Not even freak religions flourish in Austra- 
lia, though their presence should be noted. 
The Hindoo propaganda is earned on b_v 
European converts. I did not meet with 
a Hindoo teacher anywhere, though I 
heard some lectures by the Sister Avobamia 
This lady, I believe, is a follower of 
Vivekananda, and her centre is m Syd- 
ney. Swedish ; voluble, if not eloquent ; 
dressed in a long white veil with a swas- 
lika on her forehead, a double pentagon on 
her breast and a rosary of amber beads ; 
in one address she explained the mystery of 
reincarnation ; the little street boy who felt 
himself of an artist might be assured that in 
some future life his powers could find a 
scope. (Is ihis the Vedanta ? It seenhs to me 
the voice of the West ) The Sister was arrang- 
ing for a circle of students, and a room with 
“special vibrational influences for those 
who desired to lead the high life.” No- 
ticing that my neighbour put Rs. 5 into 
the collection, I drew him into conversation 
and found him to be a Scotchman, an ex- 
Presbyterian, who even then had the mien 
and accent of an elder. 

I attended the Annual Convention of the 
Seventh Day Adventists, an aberrant body 
of millennarians, who attach importance to 
observing the Sabbath on the Seventh 
Day, that is to say, Saturday. They are 
very simple and earnest people, of a truly 
Christian type, who do much harm in the 


mission field Ly pe.plex.ng the hea.hen and 
creating dussensions wliere Protestant mis- 
sions are beginning to meet with success 
However, as they justly say. they have the 
Truth on their side ; it does not seem likely 
to prevail. 

The chief speaker of their conversion was 
a man of leonine intellectual air, with 
a massive brow and a luxuriant mane. He 
spoke with a convinced and convincing 
manner ; I expected much from him, “This is 
an age of knowledge,'’ so began his speech , 
and he went on to base his arguments on 
Usher’s Chronlogy. He pointed with a stern 
air of challenge to the ipsisstma verba of 
the Ten Commandments, forgetting that 
these very Commandments enjoin. Thou 
“shait have no graven im.ige;” a plain 
injunction which he was no doubt willing 
to evade, just as the rest of the Christian 
Church evades the law relating to the 
Sabbath. 

The most flourishing of such bodies in 
Australia is the Spiritualists. These are 
nominally Christians, though Christ is more 
a name than a reality with them.- They 
do not believe however m l^e-incarnation, 
but in a prog-essive perfection of the spirit 
as it passes after death from place to place 
They seek guidance chiefly from such li- 
berated spirits, who address them through 
the organs of mediums, I was present at 
many such addresses, and listened to many' 
mediums, men and women, d’lietone which 
they’ — or their guides— adopted was one of 
friendly superiority, little justified by their 
discourses. These, without exception, were 
mediocre and prosy, and would not, as ordi- 
nary sermons, have found these large 
audiences who listened to them under the 
name of spiritualism. 

The spiritualists themselves were friendly 
and pleasant people, but could not be class- 
ed as Christians. One of the marks of 
Christianity is its dependence on a 
saviour, another its rejection of guosz’s, and 
this puts them in a world apart from that of 
the theosophiBts and spiritualists Self 
development and knowledge are the watch- 
words of these. Their modes of spiritual 
experience are different. With Christians it 
is a grace vouchsafed, with theosophists a 
power attained. 

What the Spiritualists have on their side, 
as a fact, is the intervention of super-normal 
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powers in the material world. The inter- 
vention, from my own experience, I accept 
as a fact, which here ! shall only state. In 
Melbourne this fact is illustrated by Mr. 
Stanford’s extraordinary collection of “ap- 
ports.” They represent many years of experi- 
ment with the medium Bailey, and form a 
museum far more remarkable than the great 
State Museums of Australia. It contains 
objects connected with almost every religion 
known to history, old or new, alive or dead. 
Cuneiform tablets, palm-ieaf manuscripts, 
relics of the Incas and hundreds of other 
objects take their places m it side by side; 
Mr. Stanford has quite a collection of living 
birds that have appeared during the Bailey 
seances. I was greatly indebted to him for 
his kindness in showing these objects to me. 
I am not yet prepared to accept his own 
\ sew of the powers who brought them or 
their design, viz., that these powers are 
departed spirits who bring these things as 
proofs of the good faith. But I do believe in 
Mr. Stanford’s good faith, and shall always 
regret that owing to the absence of the 
medium in New Zealand, I could witness 
no seance with him 

As to his good faith I express no opinion ; 
my oss’n expenence is that professional 
mediums are never reliable. If they begin 
their career honestly, they are sooner or later 
forced into dishonest 3 ' ; and their character 
more than any other circumstance makes 
this field of research trying and unfruitful 
The many mediums I met in Australia 
impressed me badly, and I feel that much 
social harm is done by their proceedings. 
People ask them questions on bu'^iness affairs, 
on the fidelity of servants and even of wives ; 
the mediums give such answers as they 
think proper and their victims leave them 
peiplexed and misguided. It is, in my own 
view, probably true that many of these 
mediums possess some sort of access to 
men’s mmds, which enables them sometimes 
to give surprising answers to questions. But 
their information is at best imperfect, and 
their insight into the future is in no sense 
established. Their offhand answers In most 
cases are simply pieces of dishonesty and 
impudence. The confidence reposed in them 
by otherwise sensible people is astonishing, 
and their growing power is an evil which 
at this present moment in Australia requires 
attention. 


t will not deny that from these spirituah^t 
meetings I earned away some lessons ; (jhief 
amongst them, my own insignificance m 
the world. It was a usual thing for the 
medium to address some commonplace man 
or woman and offer him or her sympathy 
over vanished hopes, wasted powers and 
all the spiritual misfortunes which we regard 
as the privilege of illustrious poets. I, who 
have read these poets, supposed myself some- 
how to share their privileges, and it was a 
useful rebuke to find that so many plain 
men and women, (assuredly not friends of 
the poets\ shared it no more than I, and 
to the more discerning sages of the liberated 
spirits were no less interesting. 

Another observation suggested by the 
seances was the deep gloom so often con- 
cealed beneath the outward man. Very, very 
few of those who attended them seemed to 
come with minds at ease. Anxiety was the 
prevailing mood, and “don't worry” the 
unfailing advice sent down from the skies. 
The question presented itself whether the 
very occasion brought together dissatisfied 
people, or whether beneath the laughter of 
the age there is more sadness hidden than 
we really think. 

1 print here’’’ a curious extract from the 
Australian Aborigine's Advocate where there 
is some evidence offered for the spiritualist 
view. It IS unconscious evidence ; the 
magazine is not associated with spiritua- 
lism The Roman Church would explain 
the case by spiritual agency; Indeed, the 
Roman objection to “spiritualism” as 
practised Is rather an objection to the un- 
licenced unclerlcal medium than anything 
else. [ hat liberated spirits can appear to 
men, guide and assist them is part of the 
Roman faith, though it would ascribe the 
phenomena of the seance to mischievous 
demons, who seek to perplex and mislead 
those who place themselves in their power 

Figures regarding the morals of Austra- 
lia will be found in the official Year Book, 
and, so far as morals can be treated by 
statistics present conclusions very creditable 
to the country. Violent crime is rare ; the 
number of murders and attempted murders 

^ 1 he speaker is an aboriginal woman — "Godspoke 
to me by take in’ my little girl away. A month after 
I saw a vision, — a very strong bright light, so strong 
it made iny eyes sore, and I saw a beautiful girS in the 
bright light, and she said ‘Never mind, mother,’ ” 
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n onwealt! n 1906 
s for drunkenness show 
d inhabitants ; the con- 
sunJ^ 5!eA'^bl!a3ag 0hQlic beverages is much less 
than that m the United Kingdom, Tea is in 
fact the beverage of Australia. It is drunk in- 
cessantly by everybody, four, five and six 
times a day and not much clairvoyance is 
needed to foresee that posterity will repent 
this indulgence The conditions of the drink 
traffic differ in different states, but regula- 
tions are strong everywhere. Strict hours 
are enforced, including Sunday closing, 
and the mere traveller in Australia will never 
be quite comfortable unless he is a teeto- 
taller. “Local option” provides in many 
districts for the total extinction of the drink 
traffic. There is much grumbling over this, 
and much evasion of regulations takes place ; 
drunkenness to a certain extent is driven 
from the street into the home. To what 


extent, few people could really say, though 
violent assertions are constantly made. I 
can only give the general expression that 
Australia compared with England is really 
a sober country. Government is quite in 
earnest against drink ; no “hard drinks" are 
sold on the railways, or at any Government 
institution. I fancy that drunkenness is 
confined to certain disreputable circles and 
localities ; I saw very little of it myself. The 
climate of Australia, hot and dry, disin- 
clines people to stimulants. At the same 
time the one religious book I have seen in 
favour of strong drink came from Australia ; 
it was an impassioned defence of wine 
as a gift of God to man and placed the 
invention of casks along with that of the 
wheel or the alphabet as one of the great 
forward steps taken by humanity. 

But many questions can be asked regard- 
ing the morals of a country which cannot 
be answered out of statistics, and more 
than one such question will strike the 
traveller. He may for instance hear com- 
plaints about the tone of business morality, 
as I did in Sydney, and he may answer 
them, as I did, by asking whether so splendid 
a city could have risen had probity not been 
the rule in business. It is a good answer, 
yet, like 2l\\ a priori reasoning, inconclusive, 
and I have nothing to add to it. Nor can I 
say what is the truth about the sexual 
morality of Australia. This part of 
human Life — the most important, — is in every 


country he eas a ces ble I doubt n fac 
if m any country it is fully explored by 
any save a few retired students. Now in 
Australia figures show us that illegitimac\ 
IS common compared with England ; but 
they do not show us how much sexual 
laxitv really exists, i can only say 
that Australians themselves make very 
unpleasant assertions on this point. When 
I was m Melbourne an alarm was raised 
by the Lord Chief Justice over the moialitv 
of school children, and a long discussion 
followed, which established little except a 
general uneasiness. It seemed a strange 
thing to me, as I looked at the frank and 
pleasing children of Australian Schools, that 
this sinister doubt should be hanging over 
people’s minds. Possibly the guilty cons- 
cience of older men and women led them to 
suspect school children; and it is always 
to be remen:ibered that the older generation 
in a country seldom know what the young 
are really thinking and doing. 

I am inclined to believe that a great 
deal IS and must be wrong with sexual 
morals in Australia when I view the declines 
m the marriage rate and the birth of 
children. The marriage figures at present 
resemble those of England, yS marriages 
taking place for thousand of the population, 
about two-thirds of the bridegrooms being 
bet%veen 25 and 35 years of age. The birth- 
rate(i907) is 26 per thousand, that of England 
in the same year being 27, that of Germany 
33. These are low figures for a new country, 
and one enquires what they mean. Socialism 
replies that the poverty of the masses 
prevents them from reproducing. I see no 
reason to believe this is true of Australia, 
unless by poverty is meant that compara- 
tively straitened condition of men’s finances 
in which they cannot afford both to enjoy 
themselves and to bring up large families 
The truth is that enjoyment is a craving 
widely spread in the country, as it is 
elsewhere, and good humoured self- 
indulgence has become almost the moral 
ideal of the age. Australians hearing this 
chaige reply that a people cannot be 
indolent who produce so much wealth. 
I'his is true. What is charged however is not 
indolence, but a habit of alternating hard 
work with amusement, and an aversion to 
the sober self-denial of steady married life. 
When this aversion shows itself, laxity m 
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sexual relations will show itself, and every 
one knows that a low birth-rate does 
noi indicate continence amon,^ married 
pt ople. 

The city coroner of Sydnev during my visit 
described the amount of infanticide in 
S^ dney as “simply appalling"; but he quoted 
no figures and perhaps he was easily 
app tiled. 

Of course much that is said above must 
he qualified in other ways. For ex- 
ample, though the Australians spend 
money freely, they have plenty of it saved 
up The deposits in Banks amount to 
£125,000,000, of which £34,000,000 are in 
Savings Banks. One could not tell how much 
thiift Is shown by these figures, for thrift is 
a \irtue of poor people, and the number of 
really poor is not very large ; but they 


show a good deal of foresight and. ■self- 
control. p,' 

Public amusements proceed on a gigantic 
scale. The book-makers of Victoria are said 
to handle £3,500,000 of money a year. The 
crowd that witnesses the Melbourne Cup is 
not exceeded in numbers — or in dressy 
splendour— by any similar crowd in the 
world. Of .Australian cricketers and swim^ 
mers and sailors i need not write ; but not 
everybody know's that the football spectators 
at Melbourne rival in number the largest 
assemblies of England and Scotland. The 
Victoria game, by the way, is peculiar to 
Victoria ; a development of Rugby, very 
fast and tricky, but dangerous. 1 he 
players are trained to the hour, and in the 
intervals of play shampooed by professionals 
and stimulated with oxygen. 
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That the ryot, the artiaan, the cooly who can read 
and cypher, will, other things being equal, be a better 
rvot, a better artizan, a better cooly than he that can 
do neither ,"— B 

L 

B oth inside and outside Parliament, the 
masses of India, “the real people of 
India, the bien entendu” of some of 
the newspapers, came into great pro- 
minence in the discussions over the 
reform proposals. There was an ever 
increasing din kept up in the Anglo-Indian 
Press from the time when the reform 
proposals were in an inchoate form. The 
burden of their song was and is even 
now, that the reforms would not affect the 
“great mass of the people of India — the people 
who have no voice and who can scarcely have 
a voice.” The great upholder of the cause 
of these voiceless millions is Lord Curzon 
himself, who said times without number 
in India, as well as out of it, that his one 
aim as Viceroy had been to help the masses. 

Let us now proceed to examine the argu- 
ments advanced in regard to the masses. 
Are the masses entirely ignorant of these 
proposals? I believe not. Because from the 
nature of the Hindu joint family system 


each man — each educated and intelligent 
man— comes in contact with many of his 
relations and connections and friends, and 
necessarily his thoughts on the various 
subjects of the day, are communicated to 
them. A portion of the people thus come 
to know of what is going on in the outer 
world beyond their own village. 

It is a well-known fact that in many 
respects, towns and the citv set the fashion 
to the Mofussilites outside the pale of the 
influences of the metropolis and big towns 
An ordinary observer would notice if he 
went inland, that many of the fashions and 
other peculiarities current in the city slowly 
and silently gain ground in the innermost 
recesses of the country. 

Again, the railway and the telegraph 
have brought most of the places nearer to 
the metropolis and the big towns. The 
idea that the masses do not know anything 
of what is going on might have been true, 
to a great extent, 50 or 60 years ago ; but it 
cannot be said to be true now. The fre- 
quent interchange of opinion between the 
people from different parts necessarily gives 
rise to exchange of ideas, “levelling down 
the knowledge of the world and permeating 
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all classes of the comcnunily from the con- 
serv6,tive temple Brahmin to the poor 
extern pariah with the new leaven of light.” 
(Page 306 of Convocation Addresses), ft 
IS the most indigent, alone in the world, 
living in out of the way places, from hand 
to mouth, that may be said to have not 
travelled at all on any railways, or other 
easy and quick means of conveyance. The 
records of the various railways testify to 
the fact that several millions of people 
travel by them from place to place. 
The effect of all this is, people are daily 
being brought face to face with conditions 
other than those to which they were 
accustomed in their own quiet places. 

"As regards the moral benefits conferred by rail- 
ways, It is sufficient to say that they are of even 
greater importance in stimulating the intelligence 
of a hitherto inert and stay-at-home population and 
removing provincial prejudices, than schools and 
universities” (Page 173 of "Forty Years, Progress”). 

These result in making them think and 
understand things. They come in contract 
with men of education. With the joint 
family system prevailing throughout the 
length and breadth of India, together with 
its ramifications of several relations both 
agnate and cognate, it is no wonder that 
each educated man influences a very large 
section of the people. In other words, the 
so-called ignorant masses, to a great extent, 
come to know of what is going on in the 
outer world, whether hazily or otherwise it 
does not matter much for my argument. 

The next important matter is that many 
villages can boast of at least a pial school. 
The books, etc., used there are generally 
brought from large towns. The school- 
master is abroad and he is surrounded by a 
circle of his less fortunate and illiterate bre- 
thren to whom he is the ‘Sir Oracle’ of the 
place. The school-master imbibes his ideas 
and opinions from others in towns, which 
he communicates wdth his own additions 
and subtractions to those nearer him. He 
is also a petition and letter ivriter to the 
illiterate section of the locality and he 'reads 
for them whatever letters are received 
by them. Though ideas and information 
may take time to filter down to the masses, 
yet it cannot but be conceded that the 
village school-master has much to do in 
the formation of local opinion. In larger 
villages or towns other Influences are also 
at work. If some of these places are con- 


nected by aiLvay, it .s no wonder that thi 
percolation of ideas and thoughts become' 
much easier and quicker. 

The post-office is also another important 
agent in the silent work of civilization. It 
carries letters, etc., to the remotest corneis 
of the interior and through impassable rocky 
haunts. Thus people know of what is going 
on in the outer world, at the minimum of 
cost, from their relations and friends, 

II. ' 

The vernacular press exercises much in- 
fluence. Though a pkper may be subscribed 
for by only one worthy in a village, yet it is 
read by almost ail the literate, till the next 
number duly turns up. Though its list of 
subscribers may appear small, each sheet of 
a vernacular paper represents a large section 
of the reading public. I need hardly 
say that what is printed is eagerly scanned 
and sometimes read aloud to be heard by 
the less fortunate and illiterate people in 
the village A. regular and continuous read- 
ing, week by week, or otherwise, must have 
an effect. The views and thoughts expressed 
by the editors together with the news of the 
other parts of the world, enlarge the horizon 
of the village people and make them under- 
stand what is going on abroad. So, to say that 
they are entirely ignorant of what is taking 
place in the political world of India is a 
statement that cannot easily carry credence, 
though they may not know all about elec- 
toral colleges and parliamentary institutions. 

III. 

The Englisli newspapers and magazines, 

1 need hardly say, affect a large section of 
the educated people. Both kinds of news- 
papers were and are being conducted by 
Indians on western lines and on English 
models. I'o say then the educated people 
being a small fraction of the population of 
India, their voice ought not to count for 
anything and that the voice of the ‘dumb’ 
or ‘silent’ millions should prevail has never 
been the argument in any other country 
which has progressed, if history is to be 
believed. 

The above argument, in the first place, 
begs the question. For, ex hypotheae, a 
‘dumb’ man cannot talk, nor express his 
wishes in a clearly intelligent manner. If 
at all he wishes to say anything, he begins 
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by making a great noise. In the second 
place, the intelligent and thoughtful must 
always be m the minority in every country. 
This is far from saying that the rest of the 
population is illiterate. In the history of 
every known country it would be observed, 
only a handful of thoughtful and earnest 
men have worked wonders for the benefit of 
the masses. “The few in every age improve 
the many.” The Declaration of Independ- 
ence of America was the work of a few lead- 
ing men. So every great movement from 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in the one case 
and the new Tariff Reform in the other, has 
always been the work of a single person or a 
few persons. The thought strikes one or a few 
and others subsequently support the propo- 
sal till the end is achieved. 

If we turn from the body politic to our 
own bodies, we are at once confronted wi th 
the strange spectacle that 48 or 50 ounces 
of brain matter control a huge body of say 
150 or 200 lbs., besides controlling many 
other things m the outer world. The pro- 
portion between 50 ounces and 150 or 200 
lbs, is remarkable. The thinking part of 
man is practically infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the actual weight of the body 
Itself. So also, in the body politic it is no 
wonder that a handful of men — thoughtful, 
earnest and , sincere men—work for the 
good of all. It IS in accordance with nature 
and the facts of history, not less so with 
reference to India. 

“Diftuscf all the Icnowledg'e the earth contains equal- 
1) over all mankind to-day and some men will be 
wisei than the lest to-morrow. And this is not a 
haifah, but a lovinglaw — the law of Improvement." 
— (Lvttoii). 

On the other hand, the argument has 
always been to raise the masses bv educa- 
ting them to take a more intelligent and 
substantial part in the government of the 
country It an example is needed, 1 need 
not go far from England, In the year 1867 
Mr. Gladstone brought in his Reform Bill 
supported as it was by the late John Bright 
and others. This bill was opposed by Mr. 
Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) 
and the Cave of AduHum in speeches, the 
substance of which can fitly be made to do 
duty a second time now. In the end the 
Bill passed. Robert Lowe seeing his posi- 
tion assailed gave vent to the words'— 
“Educate our Masters in other yyprds edu- 


cate the masses of England, In all countries 
politically advanced, the political power 
exercised by the representatives hav*e all 
been derived from the people of the 
country — educated and uneducated, literate 
and illiterate. “Raise the masses” has 
been the battle cry : make education 
compulsory to make the people understand 
what is going on around them and to enable 
them to exercise intelligently the privileges 
conferred upon them : but not “'go down to 
the masses.” Keep the people of the country 
in Ignorance and rule, is a cry that is con- 
tradicted by the progress of every civilized 
country of the West. It may be to the 
interest of the rulers for some time, but it 
has never been the intention of the British 
all oyer the world. It may be for some 
time to come that the masses of India may 
not be able to understand the full signifi- 
cance of “representative government” and 
“electoral colleges.” It may also be true 
for some time that there may be “no place 
for them in these enlarged councils which 
are to be created.” But should they be for 
ever kept ignorant of all these, or will they 
be for ever ignorant of all these things for 
one or another of the reasons adverted to 
above? No. 

The political evolution of a country and 
the motives of Government cannot be made 
better understood by the ma.ss of the people 
than by educating them. No government 
can be earned on by keeping the people 
always m ignorant awe. 

To speak of the masses of India as ‘dumb’ 
is, I think, quite incorrect in the sense that 
they do not know anything as to what is 
going on India. They:' are now inarticulate, 
but with the progress of political institutions 
and education they would become articulate 
through properly organised channels. 

IV. 

I he .argument was urged by Lord Curzon 
on the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords on the 33rd February, 
1909— 

"I am. under the strong opinion that as GoiernmenL 
m India becomes more and more parliamentary — as 
will be the inevitable result — so It will become less 
paternal and less beneficent to the poorer classes of 
the population,” 

In other words,' the paternal charactei 
gf tb? Goyerpnnent would .soon disappear 
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f these reforms came .nlo force and there- 
fore they are not advantageous to the 
poor. 

As regards the first argument —“paternal 
character," it pre-supposes that India should 
always be under pupilage — how long it 
should be so is not mentioned, but it is 
assumed in the argument that it should be 
so for all time to come. But with represent- 
ative institutions and with further reforms 
which may be expected, there is a tendency 
for the pupil to act for himself as soon as 
he comes of age. It is after all, in simple 
terms, a question of how long you wish to 
enforce minority upon your pupil or ward — 
IS It to be eternal, or till a particular period 
when he can be expected to think and act 
for himself? 

As regards the second proposition — that 
as Indian administration becomes more and 
more parliamentary it will become less 
beneficent to the poorer classes — I think 
the history of England itself gives ample 
testimony to the contrary. Why or how 
these reforms would work in a ‘‘less benefi- 
cent" way, especially “to the poorer classes” 
IS not explained. At present the Labour 
Party in England is coming into prominence 
and it is not impossible to believe that it 
will increase in numbers as years roll by. 
M'hat is the Labour Party? Who elect such 
members to sit in Parliament? All work- 
men — poor men— and others of that class. 
Are their interests — are the interest s of the 
poor men, in any way sacrificed, or are 
the institutions of England less beneficent 
to them ? On the other hand, the Labour 
Party composed as it is of poor men, is 
day dy day coming into greater prominence. 
The socialistic tendencies are to be observ- 
ed in Germany and America and the 
works of the great exponents of the 
theory of socialism, are being read all over 
the world. In India too we have the rail- 
ways, the telegraph and the post office 
worked by Government on behalf of 
the people and the gains that way 
swell the public coffers. What are the 
chief effects of these socialistic tenden- 
cies ? To raise the poorer classes. So many 
ideas have permeated India of late 
that it is not impossible to believe that 
these too, in the efflux of time may get 
into India. If such be the case, whom 
will they benefit most ? The poorer classes. 


Let me take a co..crete example the re- 
markable socialistic budget of modern times 
introduced by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of England 
and which has been the subject of so much 
controversy in England. Whom does it 
benefit most ? The poorer classes. 

So looked at from any point of view both 
the arguments advanced against the reforms 
are unsound and not based upon any intelli- 
gible substratum of truth. They are merely 
arguments ad captandum. 

V. 

So, what I have been labouring to show 
is this. The masses of India are aware of 
what is going on, though they may not be 
able to give clear, definite and articulate 
opinions, on account of want of education 
and other causes. The advantage that their 
educated brethren derive by sharing in the 
Government of the countiy will be equally 
reaped by them as time advances. The Decen- 
tralization Commission has also something 
for these masses, inasmuch as each village 
will become a unit of administration and 
those, among them, who are interested may 
prove themselves useful in the smaller 
affairs of the world. The fact that hitherto 
their voice has not been heard is no reason 
why they should always be kept silent. 
The recent reforms, together with the report 
of the Decentralization Commission, have 
a tendency hereafter to expand the horizon 
of the village-dweller and make him know 
about the working of the huge machinery 
at the metropolis. A real interest will be 
created in him in the politics of his own 
village and I am sure as he understands 
the system more and more, he will be the 
first to appreciate the benefits derived from 
these reforms and conduct himself in such a 
way as to deserve more. If he should prove 
useful he would take more than a parochial 
interest, and may, in process of time, rise 
higher and higher under proper education 
and intelligent guidance. 

VI. 

The next question which is of importance 
with regard to the masses, is their educa- 
tion. Efforts are being made to educate 
the masses as far as possible. “Educate our 
masters" will hereafter be the cry. The 
standard of compulsory primary education 
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has already been raised aloft. The state 
of elementary education forty-three years 
ago was depicted in the following words 
by the Hon'ble A. J. Arbuthnot at the 
Vladras University Convocation of 1868 — 

“In the matter of elementary education of the 
masses, \\c have done little more than turn the first 
sods The siroat lines of progress in this department 
of national education ha\e still to be constructed. It 
has yet to bo settled what machinery shall be finallj' 
adopted.” (Page 45, Convocation Addresses). 

Much has been done in this direction 
during the last forty-three years, but Its 
effect is not very perceptible. 

But at almost every Convocation Address, 
the cry has gone forth, ‘■‘educate the masses." 

"Your dut> seems to be clear, if you accept the 
doctrine that a people rightly taught is more industri- 
ous, more pioductive and happier than a people un- 
taught, or -wrongly taught that the ryot, the artizan, 
the cooly, who can read and cypher, will, other things 
being equal, be a belter ryot, a better artizan, a better 
cooly, than he that can do neither.” — (H B. Gngg, 
page .';o6, ibid). 

The Madras Times m its issue of the 5th 
July 1909 speaking on ‘Art in Travancore’ 
wrote. — 

' But the craftsmen have no education, even ol the 
most elomentary nature, and no inspiration. Conse- 
quently much of their skill is useless, and the very 
cunning of their fingers is in danger ol being lost in 
a few generations,” 

Now, the very people who were so solicit- 
ous of the welfare of the masses and wrote 
columns after columns in defence of their 
supposed rights, are the very people who 
cry down compulsory education to them 
and characterise such attempts as “a 
measure of dubious moral value ” {The 
Madras Time). It further on says in its 
issue of the 15th April 1909,— "British rule 
m India has with grand determination 
undertaken the elevation of the people.” 
What is meant by "with grand determina- 
tion,” I am unable to perceive : but that 
the natural tendency of the reforms and the 
general policy of the Government to elevate 
the masses must tend to make education 
free, or almost free in process of time, is as 
plain as two and two make four. If you 
wish to raise the people you must educate 
them. Elevation and education go together. 

Mr. Bright was the fiist to enunciate what seems 
to ine a self-evident proposition, that the extension ot 
the surffage must necessitate a corresponding exten- 
sion of education,” (Norton’s Speeches, p. 153). 

"But that cannot be accomplished in 


a short time or by a single measure” 
True. But to go and object to the 
principle of compul.sory education itself 
is the very height of absurdity and taken 
•with their former attitude, these people 
seem to blow hot and cold in the same 
breath. That is their twentieth century 
logic. 

Now let us turn to their reasons and see 
how far they are true. 

"There are indeed two conclusive reasons why 
primary education should not be made free and 
compulsory. The first is that the country could not 
possibly afford it ' ' 

The very same kind of argument was 
vigorously urged against the expansion 
of the legislative and executive councils and 
other reforms costing money. 

"Education e\ en at present is a costly item; (not 
costly? at all troin the people’s view) and to make the 
children in primary schools pay nothing when at 
the very same moment cities of new schools and armies 
of new teachers would be required would make the 
expense inloleiably buidentome. When compulsory 
education was intioduccd in England the percentage 
of illiterates was not more than about five. In India 
at present about two-thirds of the children do not 
receive any education at all. (Tbeieforc it is an 
additional reason fot making it freej as we have said 
the o.xpense foibids it ■ but that is not all.” 

Let us now go to argument number 
two — 

"The quality of teachers in primary schools is a 
matter of the most serious complaint. They aie 
miseiably paid, they aie not qualified at all 
in any .real sense of the word. What good can 
be expected from setting the ignorant to impart 
knowledge’ Before primary education is made 
compulsory, let it be made efficient and before 
it IS made free let us “^ec to it that *he 
moial training of the people is so far advanced 
that they will not despise what is given freely to 
them.” 

This means an indefinite shelving of the 
question. Why not both — compulsory edu- 
cation and training of the teachers, go 
together ? 

1 shall conclude by a quotation taken 
from the speech of John Bruce Norton deli- 
vered in 1865, at the opening of the Govindu 
Naidu’s School : — 

“But I for one do not believe that universal native 
education is so incompatible with the permanence of 
British power as some people fear 

"Of course, if we educate the people, and then deny 
them the fair results which await upon, and wffiicn 
they' have a right to suppose, reward education ■ the 
dangei becomes imminent, possibly insurmountable 
and overwhelming • for the permanence of English 
supremacy can only ultimately rest in India upon 
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moral and not on phvMcal forces. Eighty thousand 
British bayonets nould be powerless to support the 
Empire ' wlnle It may rest .stable and secure, if found- 
ed upon the confidence, the gratitude, the trust, the 
love of the native population ; and even if the time 
should come when the British rule must end in India, 
I for" one can look forward to that consummation with 
serenity and equanimity. I cannot regard it as a dis- 
grace or a misfortune • provided that, when the 
moment arrives, we shall have educated the natires 


into a power strong enough, and wise enouah to 
govern themselves vve shall then part company or 
enter upon new relations, under the most favourtble 
circumstances and auspices, with a delightful sen^c of 
duty' discharged and trust fulfilled on the one side, 
and of gratitude and friendliness upon the other ” 
(pages 296-7). 

P. Chinkaswami Chetti. 


MUSIC IN INDIA* 


I T IS only fair to begin by telling you that 
I have no pretensions to being an 
authority, either in the theory or practice 
of Indian music. The following remarks must 
therefore be taken as coming, not from one 
who knows, but only from one who under- 
stands just enough to love and appreciate 
it. 

I find I have been put down as a speaker 
on the History of Indian Music, so I will try 
to give jou what must necessarily be a rapid 
bird’s-eye-view of the subject from the 
earliest down to the present times, keeping 
principally in view the influence exercised 
bv music on Indian life. I must ask you 
at the outset to bear in mind these three 
points; (i)the antiquity and conservatism of 
Indian music, (2) its intimate connection 
with religion and (3) therefore its wide and 
great influence in a countr}' where religion 
plays so important a part in social life. 

The Goddess Saraswati is the presiding 
deity or muse of Hindu music and learning. 
She is represented as being very fair, robed 
ail in radiant white, sitting on a white lotus, 
with a book in one hand and the Vina in 
another She is the patroness and beloved 
mother of all musicians and poets, whose 
one dream it is to catch some faint echo of 
the enthralling strains of her Vina, or one 
drop of honey from her immaculate lotus- 
throne. Let me invoke her aid in this 
humble effort of mine to describe and illus- 
trate her divine art. 

The Sanskrit word for music, Sangita, 
used to mean singing, music and dancing 

*■ Read at a Meeting of the Graduate Union of the 
Y \V C. A. 


combined, and the great God Shiva is said 
to have revealed it to humanity. In one of 
the old Sanskrit dramas there is a beautiful 
invocation to Shiva, which indicates how 
his dance symbolizes the rhythmic motion 
of the cosmos, and may be roughly trans- 
lated thus ; — 

"Lightly treads the god, lest he should overset the 
universe, he restrains his action, lest his arms should 
over-reach the boundaries ot the tliree W'orlds, and 
his spark-shooting glances are turned on empty space, 
lest they should consume that which they rest upon ’ 

The holy sage Narada is represented as 
toaming through heaven and earth, singing 
the praises of Hari on his Vina. The 
A-psm'as or heavenly nymphs delight the 
eyes and ears of the gods with their 
dancing and singing. So that music, 
heavenly maid, must have had a celestial 
abode, like the holy Ganges, before she 
came down on earth to win the hearts of 
men. 

Our oldest and most sacred literature, the 
Vedas, are estimated to have been composed 
about 3000 B.C. 'I'he following extract 
from McDonell’s Sanskrit Literature will 
give you some idea of the music of that 
remote age : — 

"Various references in the Rigveda show that even 
m that early age the Indians were acquainted with 
different kinds of music. For vve find the three mam 
types of percussion, wind and stringed instruments 
there repiesented by the drum (dundobhi), the flute 
(Venu) and the lute (Vina). The lattei has ever 
since Keen the favourite musical instrument of the 
Indians By the time of the Yajur Veda several 
kinds of professional musicians appear to have arisen 
for lute-players, drummers, fiute-players and conch- 
blowers are enumerated in its list of callings. Singing 
is, of course, very often mentioned in the Rig Veda 
That vocal music had already got beyond the most 
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primitive stage may be concluded from the somewhat 
complicated method ot chanting the Sama Veda, a 
method which \va? probably' verj ancient, as the Sama 
ritual goes back to the Indo- Iranian Age.’' 

The Sama Veda is still chanted, but I do 
not know how far the old melodies have 
been preserved, nor am I, unfortunately, 
able to give you any illustration of the 
modern style. 

After the Vedic comes the Epic Age. 
The main story of the Mahabharata, or 
great epic of India, is one of the most 
ancient of world-stories. 

"Old songs about the ancient feud and the heroes 
who plaj'ed a part in it must have been handed down 
by word of mouth and recited in popular assemblies 
or at great public saciificcs '' The equally famous 
epic Ramajana is also said to have been "either 
recited by the professional minstiels, or sung to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument, being handed 
down orally in the first place by Rama's two sons, 
Kiisha and l,a\a.'’ 

Even to this day public and private musical 
recitations from the Epics and Puranas (old 
religious legends) aie common in India. 

In estimating the influence of music on 
the Indian mind we must remember that 
apart from the natural and universal attrac- 
tion of sweet sounds, music In this country, 
besides being inseparably connected with 
its poetry and religion, is further enriched 
by being the vehicle of its history. The 
chronicles of kings were preserved and 
recited melodiously by bards, such as the 
famous bardai and ckaruns of Rajasthan. 

I believe every separate metre has a distinct 
way of being chanted, still extant m India. 

But during the Buddhist period, the 
scene was changed. Buddha and his fol- 
lowers reasoned out and preached their 
doctrines, and almost the whole of the 
resulting Pali literature was in prose. 
The Buddhist period was more fertile in 
architecture, sculpture and mural painting, 
than in music ; and the latter, divorced 
from religion, lost for the time its most 
powerful support and inspiration. But 
that it was not allowed to die out is amply 
proved by the literature of the succeeding 
period of Brahrainic reaction (approximate- 
ly 500 — 1200 A. D.), which was so brilliant 
as to have been called the Hindu Renais- 
sance. 

In this period we, for the first time, come 
across Drama, in the European sense of 
the word. Dramatic performances used to 
be held on the occasion of religious festivals, 


probably in the Snrrgita-sala or concert- 
hall of kings, and included dancing and 
singing. From the internal evidence of 
extant Sanskrit dramas, we come to know 
that the art of music was taught by Brahmin 
professors called Natyacharyas, not only 
to professionals, but even to the ladies of 
royal households, and many instances are 
given of their proficiency. Music also 
formed part of the education of princes, 
but they vvere more patrons than performers 
One of the main functions of the Renais- 
sance Drama appears to have been the 
destroyal of Buddhist monastic traditions, 
and the upholding of cherished Hindu 
social ideals. From the numerous Sanskrit 
works on music, it seems at this period to 
have attained a high degree of perfection, 
both as a science and an art, of which the 
Brahmins were the sole exponents, shov/ing 
the high estimation m which it must have 
been held Indeed music has been called 
the Gandhai va-Veda and fifth Veda. And 
even now the highest class of musicians 
look upon it as a sacred art, and one of the 
roads leading ‘•0 salvation, if devotedly 
persevered in. The temple and the stage 
were formerly' the two great schools of 
Hindu music. During the popular festivals, 
singing and dancing also went on in the 
open air. This music had a character and 
influence peculiarly its own, and must have 
been the precursor of modern Indian folk- 
song, just as the music of the cultured must 
have given rise to our classical system 
Durbari or chamber-music, f.e., high-cla«s 
music played by a single performer to a 
select audience, is however not yet alluded 
to. In some parts of India singing and 
dancing formed, and still form, part of the 
temple-worship. And though we have 
nothing like that in Bengal, y'et who has 
not experienced the sense of holy calm and 
and peace which steals over the mind when 
the mingled sound of gong and bell and 
conch is borne on the breeze at the time 
of the nrati or vespers, in the stillness of the 
evening? The conch deserves special 
mention, as though it cannot produce 
music, it has a musical sound which is 
intimately associated with auspicious 
occasions and good-will in every' Hindu 
household, and it was also used as a 
trumpet-call to war in olden days. But I 
am running away from my subject. 
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Wc have now come down to the Maho- 
medan conquest, which ushered in a new 
era for India. The spirit of Islam is the 
spirit of the desert; and its fierce Puri- 
tanism discountenances all appeals to the 
spirit through the senses. In Mahomedan 
mosques, music has no place; and the 
drama was absolutely foreign, if not wholly 
repugnant, to the new conquerors. Hence 
classical music was deprived for a time of 
Its Court patronage, There is a character- 
istic story told of Aurangzib, the great 
Moghul. The Court musicians brought a 
bier in front of the window where the 
Emperor used to show himself daily to the 
people, and wailed so loud as to attract 
his attention. Aurangzib came to the 
window and asked what it meant. They 
replied that melody "was dead, and they 
were taking him to the graveyard. The 
Emperor said, “Very well, make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it!” Nevertheless the spirit of 
India slowly but surely prevailed, and 
music gradually crept back into Courts m 
the form of an entertainment for Maho- 
medan princes, some of whom became great 
patrons of the art, It is well known that 
Akbar the Great gathered round him the 
best musical talent of Hindustan, amongst 
whom was Tansen, the greatest name in 
Hindu music. Thus the Durbari, or chamber 
form of music came into existence, and 
came to stay. This new departure, together 
with the Persian culture Introduced by the 
Mahomedans, must have influenced the 
style of music, but to what extent it is 
impossible to say, though the difference 
between the Northern and Southern 
styles may afford some indication of its 
character. 

The great mass of the people, however, 
clung as fondly' as- ever to the old form of 
musical drama, known as the Jatra, which 
flourishes to this dayc This is not a regular 
drama performed on the stage, but a simpler 
kind of operatic play, with some religious 
legend or national hero for its subject. 

Along with these, musical and seml- 
rellgious recitations of stones from the 
Epics and Puranas, referred to before, were 
and still are common amongst the people, 
under the name of Kathas, which are per- 
formed by professional storv-tellers known 
as Kaihaks, It is still considered a pious 


act to have these Kathas rec.ted in the 
domestic circle. 

The bhajan, a simple devotional song with 
every' verse set to the same simple tune, has 
also held its ground along with the others, 
as being specially suited for private worship 

All these and other local types, too 
numerous even to mention, served in those 
illiterate days to keep alive the national 
ideals, and account for the remarkable 
permeation of the highest Hindu thought 
amongst even the lowest social strata, as 
with the decline of Sanskrit learning the 
vernaculars became the medium of all 
Hindu thought and feeling. 

About this time there was a great resur- 
gence of Vaishnavism, and the Knshna-cult 
spread far and wide amongst the people 
And though Vaishnavism, like Buddhism, 
was essentially a protest against the formal- 
ism and narrowness of Biahminlsm, its spirit 
w'as diametrically opposite. Asceticism and 
repression were replaced by' the message of 
freedom and the joy of life. The life of 
Krishna plays upon the whole gamut of 
human emotion, from the love of the child 
to the love of God, and hence is peculiarly 
adapted in each of its phases to musical 
expression. Indeed it is not too much to 
say that the balk of the innumerable songs 
of India have for their theme the immortal 
loves of Krishna and Radha. Through the 
corridors of time we still hear the echoes of 
Krishna’s flute, and he fives yet in our 
hearts, our songs and our poems. Like 
Orpheus, his flute is said to have had a 
magnetic influence not only over human 
hearts, but also the forces of nature. I know 
a song which says that at the sound of his 
flute the wind stopped blowing, the river 
Jamuna flowed backwards, the fishes stopped 
swimming, the cows stopped grazing, and 
the calf stopped taking its mother’s milk. 
How sweetly and naturally the human and 
superhuman are mingled In this, as in most 
of our Simple religious songs, which go 
straight even to our sophisticated hearts ' 
The Vaishnava poets, whose works are a 
veritable storehouse of all tiiat is tender 
and true m love, have for their inspiration 
the same eternal story. As the name of the 
tune is given in each Vaishnava lyric, these 
must always have been sung, and are still 
sung to the music of the Kirtan, which is 
the Vaishnava’s own particular form of 
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niusicEil expfcssion. Ihc Kirtcin, at least m 
Bengal, is indeed a marvellous development 
of musical technique. It may be compared 
in some of its aspects to the European 
Oratorio, and in spirit and expression it is 
akm to the lyrical drama of Wagner. The 
Kirtan requires a whole band of well-trained 
performers and several hours of time for 
anything like an adequate rendering, so I 
am afraid no illustration can be given here. 

With the advent of the English, Indian 
culture, including music, has entered into a 
new phase. A.mong the educated classes 
the old religious musical entertainments 
have almost gone out of vogue, though 
with the masses they are still popular. The 
jairas are more and more copying modern 
theatrical performances, with not very 
happy results. The theatres themselves, 
which have .spiung up in dozens, are no 
doubt fulfilling some useful functions, but 
their effect on music has been for the most 
part deplorable, their characteristic tunes 
betraying an utter lack of style, and a con- 
siderable amount of baiialiti. 

The Brahmo Samaj has given music a 
prominent part m its religious service, and 
has availed itself of the best in all styles 
without distinction, thus gaining a wide 
emotional range, and also helping to conserve 
much that might have otherwise died out. 

European popular music cannot but have 
had a certain amount of influence on our 
modern m'usic. I have heard some lively 
tunes on the Bombay side which seem to 
have been borrowed bodily from the Portu- 
guese, as well as several other adaptations 
which are locally described as being jn the 
style of the band. The band with its 
loudness and liveliness seems to have caught 
the popular fancy, and v'as at one time 
considered quite the thing for marriage 
processions. Our own wedding-music is 
performed by a small band of pipers, the 
pipe being a sort of clarionet or oboe, 
whose sweet and touching strains are 
inseparably associated in the Indian mind 
with ail festive occasions. 

Occasional attempts have been made to 
introduce harmony into Indian music, an 
altogether radical departure, which requires 
a trained musician to handle with any 
degree of success. 

Some Bengali songs have also been set to 
Scotch and Irish mejodies, which with a 


little adaptation do not sound so very 
foreign to our ears. 

A- more subtle form of Western influence 
may be traced in the modern tendency to 
simplify and vary the Durbari style, bv 
breaking away from some of its rigid con- 
ventions. Nevertheless the clas.sical style 
still survives in its purity, thanks to its 
devotees, who cling religiously to the esta- 
blished tradition, and account anj' departure 
from it to be a mortal sin. 

On the whole, I regret to have to say, that 
our music is at present languishing for want 
of support. Our princes and noblemen are 
no longer as devoted to the divine Saras- 
wati as they used to be, and even the few 
existing followers of the faith have to bow 
down to the modern King Gramophone, 
who seems to reign supreme. 

The ubiquitous harmonium and piano have 
also changed the orthodox character of our 
music, and a certain kind of cheap drawing- 
room music which can be easily learnt and 
easily taught, is superseding the old artistic 
style. 

There are also however certain elements 
of hope, which it gives me pleasure to touch 
upon. Things are not so bad as in the days 
of our grandfathers, when music and sing- 
ing were supposed to be an occupation fit 
only for professionals and ne’er-do-weels 
The more music became an instrument of 
mere pleasure, the more it sank in public 
estimation. It is only very recently, and 
probably as a result of Western influence, 
that music has been reinstated in the Hindu 
home, and is coming to be valued as an Art 
in and for itself. Several systems of nota- 
tion have been devised, and various musical 
publications are helping to preserve at least 
tlie outlines of the best classical composi- 
tions. And above all, the Indian heart has 
still a tender spot in which the real music 
of India may find refuge, while awaiting 
the coming of the new Tansen. 

I hope it is not too late to say a few 
words regarding the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Indian music, which may per- 
haps be more easily brought out by a conn 
parison with the European system. 

Firstly, we have no such thing as Har- 
mony, or practically none ; only the key- 
note, singly or in combination with 
dominant and sub-dominant, being used 
in accompanying songs, or filling out 
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instrumental music. Indian melod}", thus 
left to Itself, has attained a much greater 
complexity and elaboration than its 
European sister. The apparently endless 
profusion of Tanas or cadenzas with which 
our melodies are adorned, partake more of 
the nature of an improvisation than a 
mere reproduction, and that is why any 
system of notation can only hope to preserve 
the mere skeleton of an Indian musical 
scheme. 

The teaching and learning of music by 
ear, is another great difference, which 
makes a good ear and a good memory 
much more essential in would-be perfor- 
mers. 

The subject of our Ragas and Ragiuis is a 
large and difficult one, which cannot be 
adequately treated in a paper like this. Ragas 
are certain melodic types based on various 
modes and keys, differentiated by the se- 
quence and prominence of particular notes. 
They require much study and practice, not 
only to render correctly, but also to recog- 
nise and appreciate. A point of consider- 
able interest to the foreigner is that parti- 
cular Ragas and Raghiis are required to be 
sung at particular hours of the day, and the 
initiated really feel dissatisfied if the proper 
time is not chosen for its corresponding 
tune. Whether there is something deeper 
than mere association of ideas in this feeling, 
It is not for me to say. Ragas and Raginis 
are believed to be ideal beings in human 
form, and definite descriptions of them are 
given in Sanskrit books, with details of 
colour, shape and expression. Certain 
powers are also ascribed to certain ragas, i.e., 
the bringing down of rain, the breaking 
forth of fire, etc., and many are the interest- 
ing stories giv'-gn in proof, But alas i the age 
of miracles is past, and there is no danger 
now-a-days of anj'body’s setting the Hoogh- 
ly on fire by singing the Dipak raga ! 

The 30 -called quarter-tones of the Indian 
scale seem to be a hard nut for foreigners 
to crack. Without entering into details. 
It will be enough to say that Intervals of 
less than a semi-tone are never used In 
succession, and their only use is to introduce 
different degrees of sharpness and flatness 
in different ragas. This is why the tempered 
notes of European keyed instruments are 
not all-sufficing for Indian classical music 


proper, but are enough for all practical 
purposes in modem popular music. 

Another obvious distinction is the gliding 
progression of our melodies, m which no 
abrupt transitions or large intervals occur 
An analogy may be found in a design 
composed of curves, as opposed to one 
consisting of angular or disconnected lines. 
Our songs are also definitely' divided into 
two or four parts, and the composer’s name 
used very often to be mentioned at the end. 

Our time-system, like our melodic system, 
is complicated enough to deserve special 
mention. Not only bars, but groups of 
bars have to be taken as the unit of time, 
and the number of beats may be five or 
seven, as well as 3, 3, and their multiples 
We begin at the beginning of a song, but 
do not end at the end. You have to come 
back to the beginning, and stop at a parti- 
cular accented beat called the satna. The 
safe and timely arrival at this stopping- 
station entails much beating of the drum and 
appreciative shaking of the head on the part 
of both performers and listeners, though 
it may appear rather an abrupt ending to 
those accustomed to the somewhat affected 
and comfortable settling-down of the con- 
ventional European finale. 

I must also allude to the divine melan- 
cholv which is so characteristic of Indian 
music. Gay or martial tunes are conspi- 
cuous by their absence I'his may perhaps 
point to some inherent difference between 
the East and the West, which it would be 
interesting to work out. 

Let me conclude with a distinction drawn 
by one of our poets between Eastern and 
Western music. He says: — 

“The world by day is like European music, — a 
flowing concourse of vast harmony, composed ot 
concord and discord and many disconnected frag- 
ments. And the night world is our Jndian music, — 
one pure, deep and tender rngini. They both stir 
us, vet the two are contradictory in spirit. But that 
cannot be helped. At the very root, nature is divided 

into two day and night, unity and \anety, finite 

and infinite. We men of India live in the realm of 
Night, — we are overpowered by the sense of the 
One and Infinite, Our music draws the listener away 
beyond the limits of everyday human joys and sor- 
rows, and takes us to that lonely region of the soul 
which lies beyond the phenomenal universe, while 
European music leads us a variegated dance through 
the endless rise and fall of human grief and j'oy.’’ 

Srimati Indira Devi 
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DACCA MUSLIN'’^' 


M r. Cliaiiman, GenlloinL'ii and Fotlow-sLuJentB, 
beiore [ give you an idea (d the manu- 
taitare nl the iiacc.n Muslin, [ should like 
to place befoie you a short lusloiy ol this fabtic, show- 
ing how the Indians in those days maintained an 
unapproached and almost incredible perfection m 
their cotton fabrics From very early days of cwihia- 
tion, India has been famous for the manufacture of 
cotton piece goods, and the muslins of Bengal parti- 
cularly received much appicciation from the ancient 
Gieeks. Rgyptians, and Aiab traders , who used to 
import a considerable amount of these fabrics into their 
rcspectvie countries from the different provinces of 
India. 

As regards their fineness, specially those manu- 
factured in Bengal, many travellers to India, bear 
testimony as to then super-excelleiice.f "Some of their 
muslins mig'ht be thought the works of fairies or of 
insects, rather than ot men," but these were .seldom 
exported to the foreign counlncs. From two .Arabian 
Uavellers of the pOi century, we learn that “in this 
country (India) they make garments of such extra- 
ordinary perfection, that nowhere else are the like 
to be seen. These garments arc for the most part 
round and wove to that degree of fincne.ss that they 
may be dravvn through a ring of a moderate size’’ In 
the 13th century’, Marco Polo mentions m his tiavels 
that "the finest and the most beautiful cottons that 
aie to be found in any part of the world are pioduced 
m tlie coast ot Coromondal and Muslipatam", although 
these fabi ICS were really much inferior to those woven 
in Bengal, From " 'ravernici 's Travels " we understand 
that these fine fabrics were produced in verv 
small quantities, and the mcichants were not allowed 
to export them, as the governor of the province was 
obliged to send them all to the Great Mogul's Seraglio 
and the principal Wazirs or Lords ot the Court. Many 
interesting stories are told concerning the fineness of 
some of the muslins The Hindoos amuse themselves 
with two stones — (i) that the Kmporor Aurungzebc was 
very angry with his daughter, for showing her skin 
through her clothes , whereupon the yoimg princess 
lemonstrated m her justification, that she had seven 
jamahs or suits on , (2) that m Nawab Alliverdy 
Khan's time a woavcM- was chastised and turned out 
of the city of Dacca for his neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooan, which he 
had spread and carelessly left on the grass. The 
very poetic nume Shuhnam — "Evening dew", (as the 
particular ty pe of muslin was called), suggests that the 

* This paper was read before the Manchester Munici- 
pal School of Technology Textile Society by Mr. 
Probodh Kumar Dutta: under the Chairmanship of 
Prof. Fox, M.Sc., Tech, Hd. of the Textile Dept, of 
the above School. 

t History of the Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain, by E. Baines, p. 56. 


fabric could scaiccly be distinguished from the dew on 
the glass, when spread over a bleaching field. Taver 
lucr says in his travels that "a Persian ambassador 
on his return from India, presented his king with a 
cocoanut, winch contained a muslin turban, 30 yds 
long, and which when expanded in the air could hardly 
be felt." At the end of the 17th Century, when De Foe 
was lemonstraiing against the admission of the Indian 
goods into the British Isles, he wrote 111 his “‘Weekly 
Review”— “Fashion is truly termed a witcli, the 
dearer and scarcer any' commodity, the moie the 
mode, 30 s a yard for muslms and only ihe shadcix) 
of it commodity ssihin procured.'' The following 
minute, made by Sir Joshep Banks, on a portion of 
the yarn of Dacca Mushn, shows us a tangible proof 
of its fineness, though it must be confessed that the 
sample given to him was, although the finest then 
made at'the city of Dacca, not equal to the most deli- 
cate muslms made in that neighbourhood in former 
Limes. It appears lluis at the India House m his own 
wutings together with the specimen of the muslin — 

"The portion of the skein which Mr. Wilkinsgaveto 
me weighed 34 3/iu grs , its length was 5 yds 7 inches, 
and it consisted of lyf) threads Consequently its 
whole length was toiSyds. and 7111. Tins with a 
small allowance for fractions, gives 29 yds. to a gram 
203,000 to a ib, avoirdupois Of 7,000 grs. {i.s,) 115 
miles, 2 furlongs and 60 yards." This comes tc 
about 242s. count 

It IS quite SLirptising to notice, how these people 
could tuin out such astonishing fabrics with their 
crudest appliances and where the raw material was 
treated so grrossly, and where there was so little divi- 
sion of labour. This anomaly can be easily solved 
if we understand that what we call our scientific 
knowledge in the pieseiit ume and which we acquire 
only by coniinual obseivalions, thioughout the major 
portions of our lives, was a .second nature to them 
I'his remarkable fine sense of touch was so very 
natural to these people, that Orme in describing the 
silk manufactures ol Bengal says, "'rhe women 
wind off the raw silk from the pod of the worm, a 
single pod of raw silk is divided into 20 different 
degiees of fincnc-ss, and so exquisite is the feeling 
of'' these women, that while the thread is tunning 
through their fingers so swiftly that their eye can be of 
no assistance, they will break it off exactly' at the 
assorted change, at once, from the first to the twentieth 
from the 19th to the 2nd ” In these days of steam 
engines, and motors, when every thing seems to be 
running at its utmost speed, when one can hardly 
perceive any sign of rest, one will be perfectly amused 
to watch the rapidity and the accuracy with which the 
humble handicraftsman is accomplishing his task , the 
whole process seems outwardly to be so simple, that 
it may excite the inexperienced bystander to try a 
hand at it himself. He sits down and tries, he taih 
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ird p.act.ses a- fo da_,5 tog-the., _ ,h a.. h_ 
energ} ; he calU for In'? sound scientific kiiowiedg-e, 
which realU does not render to him an\ appieciable 
help and then at last he comprehends "that the 
patient Hindu liandicialtsman’s dexteril;) is a second 
7iafure, developed irom father to son, working for 
generations at the same processes and inanipula' 
tionSi" 

I think, it would not be out of place, if we go 
deep into the subject and satisfy oui cunositv bj 
examining the Indian handicraftsman’s mode of life and 
the surroundings in which he moves. In answering 
this point i will quote the words ol Dr Birdwood, 
in his lecture given before the Societ}- of Ai ts, Febru- 
ary 26, xSyp. on ‘‘Indian Potterv” at the Pans E\hibi- 
tion “We cannot overlook this serenity and dignity 
of his life, if we would rightly understand the Indian 
handicraftsman’s worlr. He knows nothing of the 
desperate struggle for existence which oppresses the 
life and crushes the very soul of the English working 
man. He has his assured place, inherited from 
father to son for a hundred generations, in the national 
church and stale organization , while nature provides 
him with everything to Ins hand, but the little food and 
less clothing he needs , and the simple tools ot the 
trade. The English working men mu.st provide for 
house rent, coals, furniture, warm clothing, animal 
food and spirits and for the education of lus children 
before lie osn give a mind free from family anxieties 
to his work. But the sun is the Indian workman's 
co-operative landlord and coal merchant, upholsterer, 
tailor, publican and butcher; the head partner from 
whom he gets almost everything he wants and free of 
all cost but his labour contribution towards the trades 
union village corporation of which he is an indispensi- 
ble and essential member. This at once relieves, him 
from an incalculable dead weight of cares, and enables 
him to give to his work, which is also a religious func- 
tion, that contentment of mind and leisure, and pride 
and pleasure m it foi its own sake, which are essential 
to all artistic excellence ” 

But those days have gone by, the Indian handi- 
craftsmen no longer enjoy the same bliss, which we 
have just learned Irom Sir Birdwood’s lecture. 
He himself deplores their present condition in 
his book on "Indian Arts" — "But of late these 
handicraftsmen, for the sake of whose woiks the whole 
woild has been ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 
3,000 years, into India, and, who, for all the marvellous 
tissues and embroidery they have wrought, leave 
pollutted no river'll deformed no pleasing prospects, nor 
poisoned any air, whose skill and individuality, 
the training of countless generations lias developed to 
the highest peifection ; these hereditary' handicraftsmen 
are being everywhere gathered from their democratic 
village communities in hundreds and thousands 
to the colossal mills of Bombay, to drudge in 
gangs at manufacturing piece goods, m competition 
with Manchester, in the production of which they 
are no more intellectually and morally concerned 
than the grinder of a bairel organ in the tunes 
It evolves I do not mean to depieciale the 
proper functions of machines and modern civilization, 
but machinery should be the servant and never the 
rnasLer of men. It can not minister to the beauty 
and pleasure of life, and can only' be the slave of life’s 
drudgery'. It should be kept rigoioush' in its place, 
in India as well as in England,’’ 


Geografu-Cal Position .nd M -n, FA..TrR.SG 
Places. 

I shall try to deal vv'ith the subject, which I hope vvill 
be interesting to y ou, from Its technical side. In the 
beginning of my paper I have mentioned, that the 
art of spinning and vveaviiig was practised throughout 
India from remote antiquity , and that no part of this 
vast country could bring this art to so perfect a state 
as we Imd u m Bengal. The locality most celebrated 
for the manufacture of the cotton fabrics is the district 
of Dacca, one of the principal divisions of Eastern 
Bengal, situated between 24° 20' 12" and 23'' 6' 30' 
N. and between S9'’47' 50" and 91° i' 10" E, long. It 
IS bounded on the N by Maimensing, on the E. by 
Tipperah, and on the S. and W. by Bakarganj and 
Fandpur The district consists of a vast level plain 
divided into tvvo sections by the Dhaiesvvari river 
The northern part again, intersected by the Lakshimia 
river, contains the city of Dacca, and as a rule lies well 
above flood-level. The soil is composed of red ferru- 
ginous kafikai', with a stratum of clay in the more ele 
vated paits, covered by a thin layer of vegetable 
mould, by recent alluvial deposits. The country lying 
to the south of the Dhaiesvvari is the most fertile part 
of the district. It consists entirely of rich alluvial soil, 
annually inundated to a depth varying from 2 to 14 ft 
of water. The villages are built on artificial mounds 
of eat th, so as to raise them above the flood level 
Every village in the district used to carry on this busi- 
ness to a small 01 large extent, but the principal manu- 
facturing towns where muslins were made, were the 
city ot Dacca and the villages of Sunargong, Dum- 
roy, Teetbadee, Junglebaree and Bazetpore. 

Besides tliese “stations, there were several other 
places in this and the neighbouring districts, where 
maiiufactiming of cotton goods formed the principal 
industry. Some of these auritngs (manufactui mg 
stations) were directly' under the Dacca factory, and 
used to supply large quantities of calicoes, dimitie=, 
and inferior goods formerly exported to England by 
the East India Company. 

Cotton for Dacca Muslin 

The district itself produces the cotton, required for 
manufacturing the Dacca muslin. The plant is 
annua! and attains a height of 4 to 5ft, It is a varietv 
of the Go.ssypttcfn Herbaceum, though Dr Roxburghj 
speaks of it as different from the common harbaceous 
cotton plant of Bengal on the following points — vie 
— (i) "In Its being more erect with few'er branches 
and the lobes of the leave.s more pointed. (2) In 
the whole plant being tinged of a reddish colour, ever 
the petioles and nerv'es of the leaves, and being less 
pubescent. (3) In having the peduncles which 
suppori the flowers longer and the exterior margins 
of the petals tinged with red, (4) In the staple of the 
cotton being longer, much finer, and softer," Tvvo 
v’arieties of cotton are raised — (i) Photee oi finest kind, 
which has been cultivated in the district from time 
immemorial, and is grown only in certain localities 
situated along the banks of the Brahmaputra or its 
branches and the Megna. (3) Bairaiti which is 
raised in the eastern part of Bengal Fn iSoo, the 

+ Encyclopaedia Britannica (loth Ed.) — “ Dacca " 

(■ Roxburgh's " Flora indtea,’’ Vol. Ill, p. 1S4. 
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OmOivT^ r3i K&aiCiCTii i]t OtiCC^ SpCc^KiiT^ Oi wtC anC-^ 

of (,ulti\ fltion tor phofec i.olton, remarks''. — 

A tr.'itL of land extending from Fcringj Ba/ar, 
12 miles S.K ot Dacca, along the banks of the Megna 
to F.dilpore, 20 miles N. of the sea, occupying a space 
of about 40 miles in length and in some places as far 
as 3 in breadth, and situated m the pergunnahs of 
Kiddeipore, Bickranipore, Kajenagur, Carlickporcj 
Soiampore and Echlpore, is allowed to produce the 
finest cotton grown in the Dacca province, and 1 
believe, I might add, in any part ot the world, since no 
cotton that has yet been compared with it, whether 
the pioduce of India, or of the islands of Mauritius 
or Bourbon, whose cotton is celebr.ited for superior 
quality, has been found equal to it,’ ‘ The superiority 
of this cotton can be accounted toi by the tollovving 
facts. “As the tide rolls it in with the water of the 
Megn.a, whicli ovci flows part ol the country during 
thiee inonttns 111 the year, deposits, as it subsides, sand 
and saline particles which very considerably improve 
and fet Liiize ihe soil^ which consists of light sand and 
brown earth. Besides the above sites the banks of 
I Lichi.a from the Dulaseree river to a little above 
RoopL'Uiiaej .'ibont ifi milc.s m length, and a few 
miles on the banks ot liralmmputra, north of the 
DuLiscree, furnish tlie £>rc.'iter part of the kapas used 
ti tiic nuern pidvim (. Ol the icsl, some isgiovvn 
in Biildccal, iimval rind Alepsnig and some iinpoi ted 
1 111 Boiisn.'i in the .idiareiiL DinUki ol R;j|Oshyi " 

Its ( 1 iLt'iv A'l ION. 

In tlu' picparator', npcultions 01 kn iLn culliv.ilion 
thi ,'igiiculfu! 1st in the first place lakes special cate 
111 keeping die seed=t lu good condition During the 
taiiiv so.'ison (JtiK, .August, September) when the 
seeds aie vetv much liable to be detciiorated owing to 
too much damp present 111 the climate, the ryot puts 
the seeds wuh their wool on tliem into an eaiihcn 
]ai fits mouth being tightly p.ackcd) the inside of 
whicli IS caiefully smeared with ghee (clarified 
biittci) or oil — this makes the vessel damp proof — and 
allows It to hang fiom the roof of his kitchen which is 
the only pl.ice whcio the fire is kindled. They are 
sown in November in parallel rows about a 1 1 ft. apart, 
and a distance of about 4'' from each othei 111 the 
rows — each seed being moistened witli waloi befoie 
it IS dropped into the ground. Two ciops ate raised, 
one m April and May, while the other m Seplembei 
and October. The former yields the finest pioduce 
and IS giown extensively. 

About 4jll)3.^ of seed, sown in a held measuring 3c; 
sq yds. will yield about ibollis of kapas (seeds and 
wool unsep,aratodl, pi ovidcd the season is favourable 
It has been estimated that nearly clhs. of seed cotton 
contains about i,'3 of the weight of the lint cotton, and 
which according to the Commercial Resident, varies 
m the fineness of the staple about A of the above 
weight, which adheres to the seed, is capable of being 
spun into finest thread, while the remaining part is 
used for thread of inferior degrees. 

1 he Baruis (betel-leaf growers) were considered to 
bo the best growlers of cotton in those days, but the 
' cultivation has declined with the manufactures of the 
district and it is said that the cotton has somewhat 
deteriorated in the fineness of its staple." 

+ “Letters from the Commercial Re.sident of Dacca 
to the Board of Trade, Calcutta,” dated November 
30th, i8oo. 


Spinning { Introduction). 

Befoie I describe to you the primitive methods ot 
spinning, I would like to draw your attention 
to the crudest appliances which they used to 
handle. Heie nature supplied them everything m its 
simple and pure form ; but it must be admitted that 
the men who first brought into use these simple means 
leally possessed ‘Vesy highly inventive qualities , be 
caused “spinning is not a-n inherent human capacity 
as It is m spiders”. Surely “imagination and intelli 
gcnce were present at the biUh ot the first spun thread 
Our machinery of to-day are nothing but elaboiate 
imitations ol these simple forms. As we shall pioceed 
in describing the processes, we shall see how much 
our present and past mechamc.s owe to the inventive 
genius of some m that dark and distant epoch. 

Picking and Clearing, ginning and 
Opening. 

When the cotton is picked from the pod, the seeds 
come with it, after being picked, it is necessary to 
clean it thoroughly from many foreign matters, and 
iherefote fragmenla of leaves, stalks, etc. are caretullv 
picked out with the fingers. All this laborious task ol 
cleaning, is done by tlie women, who ahso spin the 
yarn.f' “'Fhe seed cotton is then carded with the ]iw 
bone ol the biuBee fi.sh,) the teeth of which, beiiij; 
■small, iccurverl, .and closely -set, .m ( as a fine comb in 
lemoving the loose .’ind coatscr fibres of the cotton 
.'jiul all cxlraneou.s matter, such as minute particles 
of eaithy and vegetable matter horn it". The next 
process to be considered will be beltei understood by 
the term “ginning ’’ This is accomplished by placing a 
small qunniily ol comhccl cotton upon a smooth flat 
boaid, and Llieii by means of an iron spindle moving 
It backwards and forwaids with the hand, the seeds 
arc taken out of the fibres without being crushed 
“Bowing'' comes next, which we will better understand 
by the term ''0[iemng’' or “scutching” or “blowing' 
when the cotton fibres receive a series of continual 
blows, from a hand bow which actually docs the func 
tion of the beater in an opening machine, and which 
is constiuctcd of a piece of bamboo with two elastic 
slips of the same mateiial inserted into it, and stiung 
with a cord usually made of catgut, twisted together 
The bamboo slips are movi’able within the centrepiece, 
.ind in propoition to the extent they are drawn out, 01 
pushed back, tlie tension of the cord is increased 01 
climmishc'd." T'his process of bowing biiiigs the 
cotton into a downy fleecy condition and when spread 
out can be easily lapped 10 und .1 thick wooden roller. 
This roller is afterwards taken out, and the cotton is 
pressed between two flat boaids, 'It is next rolled 
round a piece of lacquered reed of the si/e of a quiU’ 
and finally enveloped by means of a thin skin of the 
Ciichia fish w'hich pi events the cotton from being soiled 
or dirty, whilst it is held in hand during spinning. So 
far we have the preliminary preparations of spinning 
now vve shall go direct to the spinning proper, where 
we shall see, with what simple apparatus, these wo- 
men could spin such exquisitely delicate yarn, which 
has startled the whole civilized world for its extraordi- 
nary fineness. 

" Textile Industries, Vol. I, p. i. 

f Cotton Manufactuie of Dacca, p. 16. 

.f Silurus Boahs. See Hamilton’s “Fishes of the 
Ganges”. 
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bl^lfTNIN,. I iiOtBR. 

iThe spinning- apparatus consists of (i) the roil of 
cotton caiefuliy co\'ered with a thin skin, (2) a metallic 
spindle of 10' to 14" in lengtli, almost as thick as a 
stout needle — though sometimes a slender piece of 
bamboo is used instead of the metal, (3) a piece of 
shell or some substance which is smooth as well as 
hard, embedded in clay, (4) a hollow stone or clay pot 
carrying some chalky powder The whole appliance is 
generally earned on in a flat bamboo basket. A bit 
of unbaked clay is attached in the lower end of the 
spindle ; thus giving it sufficient weight in turning it 
steadily on the hollow smooth surface of the shell. 
The spinster holds the spindle in an inclined position 
keeping the heavy end always in contact with the 
smooth surface, and turns it round with the thumb and 
fore-finger of her left hand. Whilst the cotton is 
supplied at the sametime with her right ; being parti- 
cularly careful in drawing out single filaments from 
the roil. 'I he chalky powder keeps the fingers always 
dry. 

When a certain length of thread is thus spun, it is 
wound on the spindle The process c\actl_\ resembles 
the modern mule spinning as far as its principle of in- 
termittent spinning operation goes, here the spindle 
IS stationar3', whdst the feed part always recedes 
from the spindle point, which we see exact!} 
re\ersed in our present mule spinning. In older to 
attenuate the fibres successful!} in the ary weather, the 
spinning was often accomplished over a .shallow vessel 
of water, the evaporation from which keeps the 
sui rounding atmosphere humidified to the necessaiy 
degree ; this enab!e.s the spinners to form the filaments 
into threads successfully The Dacca spinners generally 
worked from soon after early dawn to g or 10 o’clock, 
and from 3 to 4 in the afternoon till half an hour 
before sun -set , the time being the most suitable for 
fine spinning. 

Standard Weight. 

The method of measuring the length as well as the 
weight of a given skein of thread was very crude. The 
spinners and weavers generall}' used to judge the fine- 
ness of the thread by sight only. A hath (cubit) was 
their unit length which is equal to almost igf") 3. dis- 
tance covered by the whole length between the knuckle 
of the elbow joint and the tip of the middle finger. 
Their weight unit was a Rattee (about 2 grs. 
Troy)- These are tiny seeds of ova! shape, of deep 
red colour with a black spot on the top, and they are 
obtained from a particular p'ant of a shrubby nat-ure. 

The standard quaht} of }arn used for the manufac- 
fuic of these fine muslins, varied fiom 140 to t6o cubits 
m length to one riittee, which comes to about 316s. to 
about 366s. of the present si'stem 

pRB-pAKATION OF THREADI;, FOR WEAVING. 

I shal! now describe the preparatot}’ operations 
of iveavmg and weaving itself. Our first consi- 
deration in this chapter would be the process of ’wind- 
%n.g. The weaver gets his thread from the spinner in 
the form of skeins wound on small pieces of hollow 
reed Before he commences the process actually, 
he allows its thread to be steeped in water for a 
few hours as it is. The winding appliance consists of 
f i) a reel r ade of thin smooth splits of bamboo, which 
s mounted on the upper end of a long stick, (2) apiece 


of bamboo, one end of w . cti d.vid-d .,,.0 tt.o pa s, 
and thereb} acting as bearings £0 hold a piece of stick 
on which IS mounted the hollow reed, (3) a smooth 
cocoanut shell over which the reel shaft revolves. 1 he 
weaver holding the split bamboo piece by means of his 
toes m front ol him, curns the long stick of the reel 
with one hand keeping all the time the reel in its verti- 
cal position, while the first two fingers of the other 
hand act as guides tn the yarn in its passage from the 
reed to the reel. When the yarn is in the form of a 
skein, It is first placed on a small wlieel made of thread 
and fine bamboo splits, from which it is afterwaids 
drawn oft and wound upon a reel 

The thiead meant tor warp, is genet all} a little thicker 
than the weft. The w'arp in order to stand the un- 
avoidable strains during the process of weaving, is 
required to undergo the following processes. 

Sizing. 

it IS first steeped in water for 3 consecutive da}s 
during which period the water is changed twice, on 
the 4th day it is taken out thoroughly rinsed by means 
of two sticks which are put into the skein and twisted 
in opposite directions. It is then left upon the sticks and 
exposed to the sun to dry in its tightly twisted condi- 
tion , which is afterwards'* "untwisted and put into water 
mixed with fine charcoal powder, lamp black or soot 
scraped from the surface of an earthen cooking vessel 
They are kept in this mixture for 2 da>s, then rmsed 
in clear water, wrung out and hung upon pieces of 
stick placed in the shade to dry. Each skein 
hav ing been again reeled is steeped in water for one 
night, and is next day opened up and spread over a 
flat board, upon which It is smoothed with the hand, 
and rubbed over with a paste or ULe made of IChoie 
(Iried padd}’), and a smai! quantity ot fine lime 
mixed with water." Alter being siaed the thread is 
wound upon a reel, eveiy turn or which is kept as wide 
apart as possible, in order to get it dried quickl} . 
It is afterwards exposed to the sun. All the threads 
are then rereeled and sorted, and divided into 3 
grades according to their fineness . (i) The finest for 
the right-hand side the next iinest ior the left hand 
side, (3) the coarsest for the centre. 

Wept Preparation 

The weft IS pi-epared two da}-s before the actual 
weaving. .4 quaiiLit}- of thread for one dax ’s work is 
steeped in water for 24 hours It is then rinsed and 
wound on a large reel, and then lightlv sized in the 
above way, and dried properly. This is a daily mb 
continued until the cloth is finished 

Warping 

Thus operation is usually done outdoors 'J he 
weaver selects a spot near his house, where he can 
arrange his warping appliance to its best advantao-e 
The apparatus consists of (our short bamboo posts, 
which are fixed at measured distances, depending- 
upon the length of the cloth to be woven, and severiT! 
pairs of rods, between them. They aie arranged 
in two parallel rows with sufficient’ space between 
theni. The weaver holding a small wheel of warp 
yarn in each hand, walks backwards and forward" 
along the two rows ail the time laying down the two 

* Cotton manufacture of Dacca, p, 29. 
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threads over the posts. The intermediate pairs of 
rods, are intended for suppoits and as well as to form 
the end-and-end base , which is accomplished bj' 
crossing his hands between each pair of rods. At 
right angles to the handle of the swift there is a thin rod 
having a glass ring at its end and through which the 
thread passes. 

Reeding. 

Phis IS done sometimes immediatclj' after warping, 
and in some cases not until the warp is wound upon 
the back beam. The reed i.s made of verj/ fine 
bamboo splits, firmlj' fixed between two split canes. 
The finest reed that is used in weaving Dacca muslin 
contains nearly 3,800 dents in 40" space The whole 
bundle is hung from the roof of the weaver’s hut while 
one end is unfolded, and spread out nicely and 
hanging down to within 1 or 3 ft. from the ground. 
The reed is fastened by means of thin cords, and 
It hangs in front of the unfolded yarn. Two men 
take their seats one on each end of the warp and 
ha\ ing cut a certain number of the looped ends b^' 
means of a knile, they begin to draw the threads 
with the reed. The drawn ends afterwards are 
gathered and knotted in bunches thus keeping the 
reed with the warp. 

Beaming. 

Thi beaming proccs-^ resembles greatly the modern 
Yorkshiie Dressing, when every thread requires 
careful attention, in respect to their order and tension. 
The operation IS generally done outdoors. The waip 
IS bundled round the reed, and a bamboo rod us 
passed through the knotted bunches at the termination 
of the reeding. One man holds this bundle, while 
the other end is unfolded, and a thin slip of bamboo 
stick having been passed through the loops, is received 
into the longitudinal groove of the endbeam, and is 
fastened by means of slimg. The beam is then 
supported on two loops formed by stout cords, which 
in their turn are suspended from 2 short wooden posts. 
The selvedge threads of the two ends are brought to 
a distance commensurate with the intended breadth 
of the cloth. The portion of the warp thus being 
unfolded and nicely spread out, the man who holds 
the bundle, stretches it evenly , whilst two workmen 
proceed to arrange the threads in the middle. Even- 
tually the threads are brought into their parallel 
state, by means of an elastic cane, which has been 
previously softened and beaten out at one end into 
the form of a brush. The cane is held in the form of 
a hand bow, and it gently taps over the stretched 
ends. When a certain length of the warp is thus 
ananged, it is wound on the end of the beam by means 
of a winch handle , the next unfolded portion is simi- 
larly treated , and the process is continued until the 
whole length of the warp is properly dealt with 

Weaving. 

The loom is of a very simple construction | it con- 
sists of four bamboo posts fixed firmly m the ground. 
They are connected sideways by two rods, which 
support a few transverse rods, to which the slings of 
the lay or batten and the balances of tlie healds are 
attached. The breast beam or cloth beam has a 


longitudinal groove in which fits a thin rod carrying 
all the looped ends of the warp. Both the back and 
the cloth beam rest upon short bamboo posts, the top 
part of which has been scooped out in oidei to form a 
sort of bearing. Each beam has a winch handle by 
means ot which each can be turned , the beam is 
prevented from turning in the opposite direction by 
means of a stick, one end ot which is inserted into the 
mortise of the beam, while the other cud is fixed in the 
ground. The slay consists of two broad pieces of 
wood each with longitudinal grooves into which the reed 
IS received and made fixed by means of iron or wooden 
pins. It IS suspended from the front transverse rod 
and in adjusting it properly^ a good amount of experi 
eiice and practice is necessary, because the range of 
Its movement determines the degree of force which 
should be applied to a ueft in a particular texture of a 
fabric This is considered to be one of the nicest 
operations in setting this sort of loom Each heald 
IS equally counter-balanced by weights, which are 
attached to the other ends of the slings, the slings 
being passed over the transverse rod of the loorn-fraine 
The treadlesai e made of bamboo or pieces of wood, and 
they are contained m a pit dug in the ground 3^X2''x 
i| . The shuttle (lo" to 14" length x breadth) w'eigh 
about 2 ozs. It IS made of very light wood, and it 
has two spear-shaped points. Considerable amount 
of space IS provided in its centre, in which is placed 
a moveable non wne longitudinally, upon which the 
reed of the wc-ft is mounted. The weft is passed through 
an eye made in the side of the shuttle. The temple 
con.sisls of two pieces of wood connected together by 
cords, their outer ends being aimed with iron pins 
by means of which the cloth is kept stretched Everv 
part of the loom being perfectly adjusted, the weaver 
takes his seat upon a mat or board placed close to tlie 
pit, and depresses one of the treadles, thus forming a 
shed of about depth. The shuttle is then thrown by 
one hand through the shed with a slight j'erk and 
received by the other on the opposite side , the reed 
then beats up the shot of weft thus placed. When 
10" to 12" of cloth IS woven, lime water is sprinkled 
over it in order to prevent it from being damaged by 
the insects ; and then it is wound upon the cloth 
beam, and thus simultaneously unwinding a certain 
length of yarn from the back beam. Mustard oil is 
occasionally applied to the shuttle, reed, and slay, m 
order to lessen friction during the process of weaving 

Production, 

The time taken to weave a muslin 20 yards x i jmrd, 
can be seen from the following statement by the Com 
mercial Resident — "The preparation of the tana or 
warp thread of a full piece of plain or striped cloth of the 
Dacca station employs two men, according to the 
quality of the thread, from to to 30 days i'he weav- 
ing of such cloth employs 2 persons, one to vieave 
the other to prepare thread and attend the loom— if of 
the ordinary or middling plain assortments, from ic 
to 15 days — if of the fine, 20 — the super-fine, 30 — the 
fine super-fine, from 30 to 45 and if the cloth be of the 
fine superfine dooveas or Charhana (checks) assort 
ments, 60 days . . A half piece of muJmiilklias of 
the finest kind .cannot be manufactured in less than 
5 or 6 months." 

The following list gives us, the names ot some of the 
muslins with their particulars — 
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Name, 

Nij. OETHREiD^ 

A\ eraoe w eight. 

Dimensions 

Remarks 

I Mulmulkhas 

1,800 to l,yoo 

3 02. 2 dwt. 14 grs, 

10 X I yds. 

^fade and reset ved fen the 
private use of the king. 
It IS de,scribed as so hne 
that "it will pass through 
a ring '' 

2 Jhuna 

. . . I ,OOt.> 

8^ ozs. 

20 X 1 yds. 

■‘Jhuna” — "Thin.” Net-iike 
muslin worn only by Indian 
dancers and singers and by 
ladies ol the wealthv' class. 

1; Rang 


S ozs. 4 drs. 

20 X 1 yds. 

Net-like texture, i in a dent. 

4 ^.brawan 

700 to 1,400 

9 ozs to II J 02s. 

20 X I xds. 

t 

“Ab” (Persian) — ‘‘Water” 
"Rawaii” 1,, ,,) — “Tofiovv.” 

Circur Ali 


4 oz=. to 4v ozs. 

to X I yds. 

Manufactured for the use of 
the Navvabs of the Pro- 
vince. It was included 
among the articles for the 
Viceregal Court, the cost of 
which was defrayed from 
the revenues of the Jaghire 
"Circur Ah” 

6 Khasa 

1,400 to 2,800 

10^ ozs. to 21 02s 

30 X I to yds. 

"Khasa”— " Elegant.” 

7 Subnam 

,. 700 to 1,300 

ID 02s. to 13 02s. 

20 X I yds. 

Subnam — •“ Ev'ening Dew.'’ 
It has been described that 
this fabric when spiead 
over the bleaching field, 
could scarcely be dislin- 
guishable from the dew on 
the grass. 

S Alaballe 

I, too to 1,900 

97 ozs. to 17 ozs. 

20 X 1 yds. 

Alaballe — ” Very fine.” 

g r anzeb 

1 ,900 

10 ozs. to 18 ozs. 

20 X I yds. 

Tanzeb — "Ornament of 

body.” In England it i.s 
known as 'I'anjeb. 

10 Turundum 

, . , 1 ,000 to 2,700 

15 ozs. to 27 ozs. 

20 X 1 yds. 


II Nj 3 ansook 

2,200 to 2,700 


20 X li yds. 

"Agreeable to the eve” — 
"Mayan” — eye. ‘‘Sook 
pleasure. 

12, Buddunkhas 

2,200 

t2 ozs. 

10 to 2J.X i^ yds. 

Here the weft is not so com- 
pact as 111 “ Mav ansook " 

13. Sirbuiid 

2, 100 

12 ozs. 

20 to 24 X ^ to I 3'ds. 

Head dress as used for turban. 

14 Kumese 

1,400 

10 ozs. 

20 X [ yds. 

Cloths used for making gar- 
ments like shirts. 

15 Jam dance 

1,700 

' 


Embroidered on loom. It 
resembles lappet weaving 
of the modern days. 


Before I lake my seat, I must tell jou, that Mr. 
Fox has been kind enough to bring some samples of 
these fabrics, which }ou may have a look at before 
vou leave this room. I also take this opportunity 
to express my gratitude to 1113' worthy professor, who 
has encouraged and helped me in every wa}- to present 
ihis paper before 3'ou and I also thank m3’ freinds 
vvho have assisted me in different ways. 


Propes.sor Fox — 

Gentlemen, Mr. Dutta has given us what I am sure 
you will all consider a very interesting paper. Some 
years ago, 1 was considerably' interested in this "Dacca 
Muslin” Industry, and I vv'ent to some little trouble to 
find out if possible why the Indian weav'eis, adopted 
some of the methods ^Ir Dutta has told us about. He 
has told us about steeping the yarn for days sometime 
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in «atci‘, bomclimc in chaicoal ot l3.mp black, i wanted 
iti know what efieci tliH would hat'e , so ] got some 
Liiglish yarns rind treated liieni c\aciiy as the Indian 
weavei treats his j'arn, as Mi Dntta has e'lpla.inc’cl. I 
found that from ten equal lengths of cotton in its 
natural condition the average count was l9'S5i. and 
the breaking strain 52 <S giains. Alter steeping- m 
witei and ticating m the manner explained to us, I 
tiled a similrir sot of threads, the count was 
and the breaking stiain 58 l grains But after sub- 
mitting a thud set to the entiic piocess, the count was 
10 l;5.s. and the bicaking stiain 57 7 grains. It gave 
an iiKiCtisc in strcngtli of 9,77 wliile it altticd the 
appe.'ti ance of tlic thi oads cniisideiably , they had a 
smoother Mil lace, ihc} became thinner, and the lamp 
bl ick gave a darker appearance than was possessed 
befoie this treatment There was a number of veiy 
inteiesting things got with this manufactuie, and 
I thought I bhijLild like to know more about these 
jams. M'e have hoatd of the "W'oven Wind” 
and the ' Morning Dew” and the cattle not 
being able to See whether they weie dealing 
with grass 01 textile malciials, I hoard 
so many poetical and othei descriptions of these 
iniislins, that one w.ts natnially anxious to know 
what the aiticles weic reallj' like. Well, 1 went to 
thotiouble to analyse some of ihosc samples , I don’t 
know that I had the hesL samples, but I analysed 
those that w ere available , and I found as Mr. Dutta 
has told us that the waip and the weft were alike 
sued, [ had not sitflic'ienl cloth to discharge off the 
ii/c in the fust inslam'f, sot look tlu' .aeinge count 
of warp and weft si/ed logethci, and I Inund, m 
one piece the average g.ive .toq.!! counts , white th.it 
is veiy fine, I tiicti annlhei sample and got yam, 
Old a square yaid ol cloth made fioin this fine m.ilenal 
cnlj' weighed 130 giams, 1 sec here people who are 
fcigagedin manufacturing cotton goods; Isceothuts 
wloHie engaged in ineich luting them , but, I qiies- 
lion, if there is one in the room prepared to take an 
order for a piece of cloth ot that dcscuption, 524.? 
yarn 111 the sized condition , and the weight 170 
giains to the square sard. But I took my examina- 
tion a little further and examined some ot the threads , 
these threads vaiy considerably in then diameter, bioadh 
speaking not so icgularas machine-spun threads , but 
the finest pait of the finest thread contained four fibres 
ill a cioss-section, and the coai scst part of ilie finest 
thi ead examined by me had only nine fibres in the 
Cl oss-scclion. Wcaie not accusLorned to either spin 
01 to handle such materials The diameter of the 
finest part of one of these threads W'as ihe th part 


Of an inch, VVe get plenty ol cotton trom India, wl yt 
.a -single fibie has a gieatm- diameter than the dianett 
of one of the threads I am speaking of, and the 
coarsest diamelei of the .same thread so tar as I 

could make it out was ppp-Q", that is, the coarsest part 
of the thread was thme times the diameter of the 
finest part. Then I removed the siae, and tested the 
nialenal again without size ; I found the finest part 
ol the thread to he pyji" and the coarsest ^o\i 
when we hate facts like these bcfoic ns, we can forgive 
folks tor wcanngnmc suits of clothes and not being 
ahle to tell one was not in the nuefe , we can forgi\e 
many of the descriptions which bear fanciful and loi^ 
diaxvn names 

Tins indnsiiy so far as I could make out has not 
been a spasmodic one , U is ceitainly as old as Cliiist 
lanily I have evidence of the early manufacture of 
those matenals in the third century — accounts of 
tile travellers who weic 111 Incdia m the 3id century 
.and spoke of these miistms as being something very 
unusual in their fineness , we hav'e evidence from 
othci soiurcs as Mr. Dntta has told us Lo-mght of 
the Greeks and flomans nmking gieat elfoits to get 
hold ol these I'lolhs , and il we go all through the cen 
times, we find that this industry was prrictised , but still 
I am inclined to think that it attain cd to its highest 
state of pcrlection in the sixteenth century, in the 
Mahomed, an rule , they were probably Hindu wea 
veis, but muslins were demanded in the greatest 
miinbcr, and, demanded tlio gicatcst .attention in the 
sixteenth century', and showed the finest results that 
could be obtained. VX’e have been told to-niyht o! 
Indi.in muslins selling in Fnolanil at fio'-a yaid 
that IS quite tiue, but those muslins ate not the miis 
lins 1 have been speaking about , for the'c oxceedii g 
l\ fine muslins were not allowed in leave the country, 
tiuy weie inanufaciured chiclly for the seraglio tor 
the ruleis ot India We get then second or third 
rate articles, the firsL late being retained at home fo 
home consumption 

One other thing vou would probably be snrprsed 
tohcai that the threads of the warp were divided iivo 
three sets , the linesl set was placood in one paiL oE 
the tabnc, the coaisesl in anoihei p.nl and the raed iiii 
thie.ids 111 the tim'd pait, it vvns found to be impossible 
even in the d.iys vvhen most of these v-arns were spun 
to get sulhcienL quantiLv ol vain of the same coult 
thionghoul, and hence it was cuslomary to find 
at least three dildtrenl vounts of yarn in the same 
vvaip. 


THE ARCTIC THEORY- 

W HEN Sanskrit was discovered by 
the West about a century ago 
European scholars were startled to 
find a close resemblance between it and 
many European languages. Next followed 
the cliscovery of Zend which was found to 
have an intimate affinity with Sanskrit. 
Sturdy European scholars like Bopp, Max 


-WHAT IT POSTULATES 

Muller, BurnouF, Roth and Goldstucker 
became fired with zeal to investigate these 
languages and study their literatures. Bopp 
wrote his Comparative Grammar, Max 
Muller published the Rigveda, Burnoul 
studied the Zend Avesla and Roth collec* 
ted the Nirukta and prepared the St. Pet- 
ersburg Lexicon. These were mighty 
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works and created new and highly .nter 
esting fields in the domain, of science. The 
science of language got an unprecedented 
impetus, ethnology received a great sti- 
mulation, “pagan” religions began to be 
understood, mythology seemed to be intel- 
ligible and even nursery tales ceased to be 
considered as productions of opium dens 
and foolish pratings of garrulous grandams. 
An affinity was found to exist not only be- 
tween a number of ancient Asiatic and 
European languages, but also between the 
religious faiths of the peoples inhabiting 
the countries in which such languages have 
been in use since ancient times. The first 
conclusion drawn from this interesting find- 
ing was tliat these languages or faiths were 
derived from either one of themselves or 
from some common pre-historic language or 
faith which had been lost to mankind. The 
idea of the motherhood of any one of these 
languages or faiths in relation to the others 
was given up by most scholars before long, 
and it was generally accepted that they all 
represented a sisterhood with a lost parent. 
Sanskrit, Vedic Sanskrit in particular, which 
had at first been supposed to be the mother 
or at least the eldest sister, was then deni- 
ed this high position. Even so early as 
1884 Professor Sayce wrote in his preface 
to the Third Edition of his “Principles of 
Comparative Philology” : 

' Since ihe publication of the second edition of rny 
work in iSjiJ, a revolution has taken place in the 
Comparative Philology of the Iiido-Kuropean langua- 
ges Sanskrit has been dethroned from the high place 
it once occupied as the special representative of the 
Arjan Parent Speech and it has been recognised that 
primitive sounds and forms have, on the whole, been 
more faithfull}’ presen ed in the languages of Europe 
than in those of India.” 

The sisterhood is, nevertheless, establish- 
ed, the dispute between scholars being 
limited merely to points of age and prece- 
dence ; and to this sisterhood the name of 
Aryan or Indo-European has been given. 
It should be clearly and distinctly remem- 
bered that so far this classification is purely 
linguistic and in no whit ethnological, a 
point which scholars and particularly cri- 
tics are often apt to overlook Whenever 
anyone speaks of the affinity between Aryan 
Languages, it ought by no means to be sup- 
posed that he presupposes an ethnological 
afhnity between all the nations using those 
languages. The expression “Aryan peo- 


pies at the same t me mea..s, peop es 
speaking Aryan languages irrespective 
of their race. As regards mythology, it 
has been considered mainly “as a chapter of 
the Science of Language and as a chapter 
of the science of thought” (Max Muller). 

“Just as the discovery of the Sanakrit language led 
to the foundation of the science of Comparative 
Pliiiologv, an acquaintance with the literatiiic of the 
Vedas >-esultcd in the foundation of the =cience of 
Compa'-alivc Mythology by Adalbert Ktihn and Max 
Muller” — (Macdonell). 

Next, we step on grounds which are more 
or less controversial. The first race of 
orientalists were led to suppose, by the 
remarkable affinity which they found to 
exist between the different Aryan languages, 
that the nations which used them all be- 
longed to one and the same stock and this 
they called the Aryan stock. “From a 
primitive unity of speech scholars inferred 
a primitive unity' of race” (^Taylor). Here 
began a bitter quarrel between philologists 
and ethnologists, a quarrel which has un- 
fortunately led many a brilliant scholar to 
ignore truths on his opponent’s side and 
indulge m acrimonious recriminations. Max 
Muller in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, First series, i86t, says: — 

“ The genealogical cla^isiflcation of languages lias an 
historical nie.'ining. sure as the six Romance 

dialects point 10 an oiiginal home of Italian shepherds 
on the seven hills at Rome, the \ijan languages toge- 
ihei point 10 .'in e irlier period of language, when the 
first anccstois of the Indraiis, the I’crsiaiis, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Slavs, the Celts and tire Germans 
were living togcthoi wilhiii the same enclosures, nay 
under the same roof ” 

.And he continued to hold this view till 
the end of his days. Ethnologists, who 
base their conclusions on biology and anthro- 
pology instead of on philology, strongly 
protested against this view saying that 
“language and race have nothing in com- 
mon, or at least are in no way correlated” 
(Ixeaneb It was a German philologist, 
however, who first propounded this Eth- 
nological theory (Cuno, 1871.) With the 
foundation of the sciences of Comparative 
Ethonology, Craniology, Archaeology and 
Linguistic Palaeontology, considerations of 
origins of races and their distribution 
naturally came within the province of these 
sciences. Then the Ethnologist, waking up 
from the delusion xvhich he had allowed 
his too impetuous brother, the student of 
langu 3 .ge, to infect him with, found that 
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it was out of the question to suppose the 
various peoples speahing Aryan languages 
to be of the same race ( Rhys, Hibbert 
Lecture). One by one almost all scholars 
have agreed upon the view of Ethnologists 
that “race is not co-extensive with lan- 
guage” and the conclusion of craniologists 
that the nations speaking Aryan languages 
belong to several races ins-tead of one. 

The question that next arises is, how to 
account for the spread of Aryan languages 
almost throughout Europe and over a large 
part of Asia? The contention of the old 
race of philologists that the diffusion of the 
Aryan tongue was due to successive migra- 
tion.s of Aryan hordes from some central 
Asiatic home to different parts of Europe 
and Asia which they occupied and where 
they flourished, received almost a deathblow 
from the finding that the Aryan nations did 
not belong to one race. The conclusive 
blow was, however, given by Johannes 
Schmidt (1872) who contended that “if the 
ancestors of the Aryan nations — Celts, 
Teutons, Lithunians, Slavs, Latins and 
Greeks — had, one after the other, left the 
parent hive, and had marched in successive 
or associated swarms from Central Asia to 
find new homes in Europe, it would mani- 
festly' be possible to construct a pedigree in 
the form of a genealogical tree, representing 
graphically the relationships and affiliations 
of the Aryan languages, and their connec- 
tion, more or less remote, with the parent 
speech”. And philologists have been unable 
to chalk out definitely any such tree system- 
atising the ramifications of Aryan speech. 
Cuno, therefore, suggested that the original 
Aryans spread their language and institu- 
tions by conquest and incorporation of 
on warlike tribes. But who were these 
original Aryans, where was their original 
home and which were the unwarlike tribes 
they conquerred V These questions have 
given rise to heated controversy and wide- 
spread research amongst scholars and scien- 
tists. Eminent geologists like Geikie are 
of opinion that Palaeolithic man lived in 
Europe even during the inter-glacial period 
or periods (Geikie — “The Great Ice Age”). 
And archaeology proves that at this time 
“man shared the possession of Europe with 
the mammoth, the cave bear, the woolly-hair- 
ed rhinoceros and other extinct animals” 
(Lubbock). Flint instruments constitute 


the principal evidence of his existence, 
besides the bony remains of hl.s body found 
along with those of animals in cave.s. No- 
thing is known of the language he used. 
Ithasbeen doubted in some quarters whether 
he possessd any language or articulafe 
speech at all. Rut from the point of view 
of the principle of evolution the evolution 
of the faculty of speech is synchronous with 
the evolution of the species of man. Never- 
theless, definite and valuable knowledge 
about primitive man in Europe begins with 
the Post-Pleisrocene iir Pre-histonc Period. 
The neolithic man, as he Is called, was a 
comparatively' civilised individual living 
under geological and climatic conditions 
not so much different from what they are 
now. He lived in tumuli and lake-dwell- 
ing.s. knew something of agriculture, and 
had domesticated animats. Whether he 
was a descendant of his palatolithic prede- 
cessor IS still an open question. He lived 
in almost every country of Europe, but wa.s 
not everywhere of the same race, Craniolo- 
gy tries to establish that the race.s into 
which neolithic Europeans were divided 
were essentially the same as those which 
now inhaljit the occidental continent, ft 
was with these primitive races inhabiting 
Europe in the neolithic period that pri- 
mitive Aryans are supposed to have 
first come in contact with a civdisation not 
much superior to theirs. Archceology here 
comes in to say that the neolithic Euro- 
peans derived very little benefit by way of 
civilisation from their .‘\ryan visitors, for 
the neolithic and metal age culture of the 
former show a remarkable continuity' with 
no sudden development as must be the 
result of a contact with a higher civilisa- 
tion. The Ary'an visitors must therefore 
have been as low in the scale of civilisation 
as the peoples they' visited. But a' student 
of Comparative Philology and Comparative 
Mythology' sees that Ary’anism consists not 
only' in a number of words common to all 
or some of the Aryan languages but also in 
a store of common myths, some of which 
are of such a peculiar nature as to preclude 
in the opinion of most scholars the possibi- 
lity of their having been the results of in- 
dependent psychological developments in 
different lands. This being so and assum- 
ing that neolithic European non-Aryan 
races came in contact with neolithic Ary'an s, 
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It must be granted that since this contact 
the Aryans went through a continuous 
development, probably during thousands of 
years, all the time maintaining cloae touch 
with the non-Aryan races. Now it was 
during this period of undivided develop- 
ment that the common mvths if any must 
have been evolved. Next came a great 
seoaration, the separation between the 
Eastern and We^tem Aryans. However 
that ma\ be, in the Historical Period, we 
find this separation well-established. Now, 
the question is, in what part of Eurasia did 
this sepaiation take place ? 'I'hat is to say, 
where did the Aryans live at the time of 
their first mam disiuption? So far as 
Europe is concerned we have seen that the 
majority of scholars and scientists are now 
ranged against the theory of an Asiatic 
origin of European Aryanism. Dr. Latham 
was the first to raise the dissentient voice, 
and this not from an anthropological 
but from a linguistic point of view. 
After this, scholar after shcolar has taken 
up this question and discussed it from 
different points of view. But although they 
are mainly agreed on the point that Eu- 
lopean Aryanism did not come from Asia, 
they are divided as regards the European 
race which best represents the Aryan type 
and the country from which Aryanism spread 
around in Europe. 

In 1868 Benfey held that the .Aryan home 
VI as the region westward of the Caspian. 
In 1871 Geiger opposed this view and 
placed the Aryan territory “m the region 
to the north of the Black Sea, but more to 
the north-west, in Central and Western 
Germany.” In the same year Cuno publish- 
ed his view that ‘‘the great plain of Nor- 
thern Europe, stretching from the Ural 
mountains over northern Germany and the 
north of France as far as the Atlantic” 
was the original home of the Aryan race. 
About 1873 Spiegel wrote that the home 
of the Aryans must be sought in Europe 
between the 45th and 60th parallels of 
latitude. In 1878 Posche expressed the 
opinion that '‘the tall, blue-eyed, fair- 
skinned German race alone can claim 
to be genuine Aryans by blood as well as 
by language”. In 1883 Penka urged with 
great force his theory that Scandinavia 
was the home of the Aryan race. Dr. Schra- 
der (1885) is inclined to the view of a 


Eu ropean origin of Aryans. In I887 Profes- 
sor Rhys expounded his theory that the 
original home of the Aryan race must be 
sought within the Arctic circle itself, 
“somewhere m the north of Finland and 
the neighbourhood of the White sea 
Penlta’s theory lias been widely accepted 
m Germany and received the support of 
such scholars as Professor Rendel, Professor 
Saj’ce and Professor Rhys in England 
Keane (i8g6), the author of “Anthropologj 
holds that “the Eurasian steppe was the 
true home of the primitive Aryan groups ” 
The latest pronouncement on the subject is 
that made by Professor Gustaf Retzius in 
the Huxley Lecture for 1909 in which he 
strongly upholds the theory of the Scan- 
dinavian home of the Aryan race. 

From the above very brief summary of 
the progress of our knowledge about the 
home of the Aryan race, it will be evident 
that so far as the Pre-Historic Period is 
concerned the tendency at present is 
towards fixing the Aryan home in the cold 
regions of Scandinavia and the Arctic 
circle. Anthropology has nothing to say 
against this. It is only when it is asserted 
that the seat of origin of the Aryan race 
was the Arctic region, then alone can the 
anthropologist come forward with his 
objections. The specific unity of man is 
now almost universally agreed upon. But 
then where did the human species originate 
Darwin thinks that it originated in Africa, 
De Oatrefages in Asia and Wagner in 
Europe. M. De Saporta (1883), the distin- 
guished French savant, holds that the 
entire species originated on the shores of 
the Polar sea when the rest of the Northern 
Hemisphere was too hot for human habi 
tation. Dr. Warren (1885), President of 
Borton University, has tried to establish 
the same view, from all points of view , 
scientific and traditional. Keane (1896), 
again, maintains that the human species 
was evolved in the great indo-Afncan 
continent at a time when Australia was 
joined or almost joined to it At best the 
question is still one on which scholars and 
scientists are divided. But even if it is 
granted that the human species was first 
evolved in the Indo-African continent m 
the remote Eocene or Meocene period, it 
does not preclude the possibility of one of 
its branches having advanced to Arctic or 
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Siib-arttic regions (Juiing the great geoio- 
gicai and Onriatic changes of the Mesozoic 
and Pleistocene Periods, so that in the 
Post-Pleistocc r.e or Pic-historIc period it R 
found settled in those regions. E\en 
Keane, viho is opposed to the Arctic 
Theory, says : — 

"It cannot be too Strongly insisted udoc, not onh 
that the tv'orld was peopled befoie ihc Aryan dispcHoii, 
bai also ibat tall, tan, longboadtd peoples such as aic 
usually regaiderf na lyp'ca! Aitans, bad already been 
evoh ed in Nt^ith Ahica, and had ihenec spread over 
west Rill ope and Scandinavia when the Aryan nomads 
were suli tending their fJocKs and heidsoti the Eurasian 
steppe lands ” 

Again ; — 

“All ihe tu) duiuns poml io iht hido-Ali Ran 
and Aiislia! lards as the niost prc-Ltibie centres 
of rcoliilioii ct the pliocene piccnrsort. who mat 
hate easily nngiaitd thcuce in small famiiv groups 
to evert pait of the Eastern Hemitphere.'' 

What the Arctic Theory of the Aryan home 
postulates !S this : In the Pre-Hjstoric 
Period the Aiyan people lived in a large 
country consisting of both Arctic and sub- 
Arclic regions. How large was this country 
and whether it extended on both sides of 
the Ural mountains, is not accurately 
known, In course of time the race was 
divided into two branches, one occupying 
Scandinavia and possibly the neighbouring 
places also and another going down to 


temperate Asia. By what route the lattei 
descended is uncertain, I'ho two branches 
independently advanced in civilisation — 
the Eastern Jiraneb in Asia and the Western 
Branch in Europe- and impressed their 
respective culture on the peoples they came 
in contact with, and the impression was 
deep in proportion as the contact uas close 
Jt IS a pity that in our country Sew scholars 
find any attraction in this fascinating 
subject, A few years ago Mr. BalGangadhar 
Tilak publi'vhed his great wmrk “The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas.” The fame of this 
book reached far and wide including the 
ears of educated Indians. Mr. Tilak had a 
great name behind him and it was generally 
supposed (the book was more known by 
name and hearsay than by actual study) that 
he bad originated the Arctic Theory of the 
Aryan home. Nothing could be more erronC' 
ous than this supposition. What Mr. Tilak 
did was merely to make a valuable contri- 
bution to 'he theoiy promulgated by Euio- 
pean scholars long before —he showed tha t 
the Rig Veda, which was (he oldest written 
record of Aryan culture, contained evidence 
of an Arctic home of the .^ryati race, or, 
more clearly, that some of the ideas con- 
tained in the Rig Veda are such as could 
be originated only in an Arctic country 

J. L. M-sjumoar, 


THE SEVEN PAGODAS AND THE TEMPLE OF TRIKALA- 

CUNDURAM 


F EV' juins in India are mote beautiful 
and romantic than the so-called Seven 
Pagoda?, '! he origin of this European 
appellation cannot he traced ; but from the 
earliest da\s of ihe English in India “the 
Seven Pagodas ' has been the name given 
to the wonderful ruins at Mavalivarum, 
known locally as Mahabalipur. 

Mavalivarum, means in Sanskrit “the 
City of the great Bah”; Bali being a hero 
very famous in Hindu romance ; and native 
Brahmins assert that Mavalivarum was 
founded by Bali, the son of Prahlada, and 
was at one time a magnificent city and an 
abode of Siva. Owing, however, to a quar- 


rel among the Gods, “the God of the Sea 
let loose his billorvs” and the city was 
covered by the ocean. 

Since the Elnglisli have known the place, 
only one pagoda has been visible; but 
local tradition says that six similar pagodas 
at one time stretched in a line from the 
Shore Temple, a.s the only remaining pagoda 
IS called, towards the east. The umbrella- 
shaped summit of the Shore Temple Is very 
uncommon in India, but weii-knowm in 
Egypt; and this had led to the belief that 
Mavalivarum was at one time an entrepot 
of commeice between East and West. 
Gibbon speaks of the vessels that went ^Trom 
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last of Malabar and the i?- 
’ and it is even thought 
n may be the Malearpha 
tolem3". Coins of Rome, 
distant lands have been 
ven Pagodas; and while 
' the sea there, one cannot 
3 s when vessels brought to 
merchandrse of E'gyp^ 
ice doth of gold, silks and 
res of India. The great 

1 




at Tiskalacundarain, reached 
eps, cut in the rock. 

..pdatufe-and the uncertainty 
tory' add to its charm—and^ 
lose w'ho go there once, 
ficultles — again and again. 
:ason, not a few tourists 
and American enthusiasts 
ly watched, because some- 
to take away mementoes, 
hipped from figures cut in 
1 small statues. Supposing 
lothing better, they will 



sometimes carry back to Madras a handful 
of the dust of Mavalivarmn, so great being 
their reverence for things mysterious and 
ancient. 

The ruins are on the Coromandel Coast, 
about tbirty-eight miles south of Madras, 
and can be seen from the sea, but must 
be reac hed either by the Buckingham Canal 
or road, for the sea is treacherous near the 
Seven Pagodas and the last of the pagodas 
was used as a bght-house before the Govern- 
ment of Madras built at Mavalivarum an 
up-to-date light-house, and placed its 
head-keeper in charge of the rums. If the 
journey be performed by motor or carriage, 
either from Madras or Chmgleput, the last 
mile must be done on foot or in a cham 
brought from the Rest House ; and the 
Buckingham Canal must then be crossed m 
a boat. By' far the pleasantest way' to reach 
the Seven Pagodas is by water, in a boat 
obtained from the engineer in charge of the 
Buckingham Canal ; and in this fashion 
the Governor of Madras, St Arthur Lawley, 
went there not long ago, with a large party, 
travelling by night and arriving at day- 
break. 

But visitors who desire to see the temple 
ot Siva at Trikalacunduram — a very ancient 
temple and vet little known to the public — 
must needs go by road, and none should 
miss seeing this wonderful place, although 
seven hundred and fifty steps lead to it and 
these must be climbed during the hottest 
part of the day in order to watch the Brah- 
many kites fed. I'hese strange birds are 
supposed to be Rishis ; and local tradition 
says that for one hundred years and more 
they' have come daily at noon to bathe 
near the temple and eat the temple food 
Pilgrims go daily to see these birds fed, and 
having heard that the sight was interesting 
and curious, the writer stopped at Trikala- 
cun durum, which is half way between 
Chingleput and the Seven Pagodas, and 
climbed the Seven hundred and fifty steps, 
“‘1'0'llo.vved by a policeman who carried a 
camera, fof*it was hoped that the Brahraany 
kites would alltfw themselves to be photo- 
graphed. 

I'he temple looked like a fortress, and we 
were told that none lived in it, the priests 
who wait on the God going up the seven hun- 
dred and fifty steps at daybreak and down 
again when the sun sets. The great boulders 



cb the temple has. been built looked as 
ts had heaped them one upon another 
mong the rounded and jagged rocks 
rees and shrubsj adding to the temple’s 
ind desolate appearance. No bird 
JO butterfly hovered in the hot sun- 
but here and there widovcs and beg- 
at on the steps and leaflets and pic- 
were oflered for sale. The pictures 
\ three saints kneeling beside the 
, and the leaflets said (in 'I'amil) 
he three great Sivite saints, Appar, 
■ar and Sambandar had visited the 
and sung there the praises of Siva, 
temple is mentioned in the 'fhevarum, 
[ious poem written by these three 
and they helped to expel Buddhism 
iouthern India, the temple must be 
,t one thousand years old. But very 
s known about il, and English 
appear to be afraid to visit such a 
ous place. The pohccMnan .said 
metimes an American touiist atlempis 
mt the seven hundred and fifty 
but after giving a rupee for each 
from a beggar, turns back again, 
was pointed out that can cure fever, 
nd headache, one has but to touch 
afterwards place one’s hand to one’s 
d and lo ! one is cured. But one 
lave faith and of this little was poss- 
oy the writer, or the policeman ; 

perpendicular steps rvere slowly 
jsed, with halts under shady trec.s 
en to tom-toms and temple bells, 
mple was guarded by fanatical-look- 


ing priests; and the policeman said t 
we had no desiic to enter the abode 
Siva, that wu had come to see the h 
birds fed. So we vccrc led to a flat n 
on which sat a very old priest, surrouiiv 
by ghttermg brass dishes Ai a little t 
tance were two large, white birds, shak 
their draggleU feathers ; and wc were t 
that they had just taken their bath in {: 
paration for their ainl-day meal. 1 
camera was set up; and tiie biids ca 
slowly towards it, Wonderful birds tl 
vvere ! 'I'he wisdom of centuries seen 
to hang on their .sca.nty feathers and li 
out of their uncanny eyes. But they wen 
not be photographed by an unbelier 
They looked disdainfully at the camt 
and fle.v away 'Fheu the old priest wa? 
wrath and spoke loudly to the policem, 
and the policeman said that the offendi 
camera niusi be removed. Priests gath 
cd round, and one of them threv, on i 
ground a garland that had been intend 
to grace the photographer’s neck. !'l 
the birJ.s should fly away was a irad om 
the piiests said. So, having bought 
photograph from a believer in the bi 
and in Siva, the writer dt-.scended (he stc 
mountain and was conducted by \ 
policeman to the Re^t Hou.se, a place w 
very little furniture, where the servr 
cooked some sort of dinner and the nij 
was spent In a travelling cot. 

Early next morning a start was made 
the Seven Pagodas, where there is 
excellent Rest House, and plenty of fi 
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cart be procured, but no 
tables, fruit, tea or coffee, 
's at the foot of the rock 
venders of India • but on 
t, that IS to say, the side 
s with beautifully carved 
e temples. “The toads” 
m — two large boulders 



\r]una above the little shrine. 


arms of a giant that are 
ect the place, but “the 
en better from the other 
3een cut in the rock, and 
through to the side that 
£ rock rises abruptly from 
about half a mile from 
3 two hundred yards from 


east to west. It is a solid mass of gneiss, 
nearly one hundred feet high, and in it aie 
temples and caves ornamented with scenes 
front Hindu writings. The date of these 
places is not known, and to describe the 
sculptures would fill a book, and the reader 
who desires to know all that is known 
about Mavalivarum should read “The 
Seven Pagodas,” by W. Carr, and “The 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science”, 
which contains a great deal of interesting 
information on the subject from the pen of 
Gustav Oppert. 

The most wonderful piece of carving is 
called “Arjuna’s Penance.” This covers 
two thousand four hundred square feet of 
rock, and shows much power and spirit. 
The figure of Arjuna is somewhat the worse 
for time and weather, and proves that even 
Job made mistakes, for did not Job write — 

“Ob’ that my uords were not written. Oh ^ that 
they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock 
for e\er !’’ 

The story of Arjuna’s Penance is taken 
from the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata 
and IS to the following effect : The five 
sons of Panduraja lost their dominions in 
play with their cousin Duryodhana, who 
however played unfairly and won through 
guile and wicked strategy. The consequence 
was that they and their followers were 
banished for twelve years and upwards and 
were doomed to wander in jungles, wilds 
and solitudes During this period the 
elder brother took counsel with them how 
they might repossess themselves of their 
patrimonv after the term of banishment 
expired. In order to gain their object it 
appeared necessary to obtain the mantra 
Pasupatastra. This mantra, or incantation, 
was of such wonderful efficiency that if 
It was uttered while in the act of 
shooting an arrow, the arrow became 
inevitabl 3 ' destructive, and moreover 
possessed of the power of producing or 
generating other weapons, which not only 
scattered death on all sides but were able to 
cause the destrucrion of the whole world. 
The mantra could be obtained only from 
fsvara (a name for Siva), and Arjuna, as he 
was distinguished among his brethern 
for his prudence, fortitude and valour, was 
emploj'ed to procure it. Arjuna travelled 
far to the north of the Himalaj'a mountains, 
there to perform rigid penance, in order to 
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frame, withered right leg, 
hands clasped above the 
head, and resting on the 
great toe of the left foot, 
Aground him are ascetics, 
satyrs and monsters, and a 
creature half-woman half 
serpent ; also elephants, 
tigers, lions, monkeys, 
antelopes and birds. Most 
of the animals are imita- 
ting Arjuna’s penance, 
and a cat, standing on 
one leg, with paws above 
her head, and jeered at 
by mice is particularly 
curious. 

Local tradition says that 
the cat is doing penance 

I he Rrahmany ICiles., supposed to be Rishis, at the Temple ol stealing a pot of butter 

Tukalacuiidauiiii, tfom a churn; and both 

are pointed out, the pot 

ate the god and obtain the favour, of butter being a large, rounded boulder 
n\ ed at a grove or forest abounding and the churn a ciicular cistern cut out of 
jtreams and fruits and flowers, where solid stone, more than eight feet in dia- 
was filled with the strains of celes- meter and about four feet deep, 

lelody. Here he commenced and A sandy path leads past the modern 
! on his austerities by meditation, temple, which is shewn in the photograph, 
and ceremonial purification. During to the Shore Temple. A small, exceedingly 
,t month he ate but once in four days, ornate, rectangular shrine, surmounted by 
the second month but once in seven a tall beil-shaped octagonal dome 
during the third month only once in with kalasam finial. I'he doorway faces 
m days and during the fourth month the east, and wide steps lead down to the 
1 not eat at all but completed his sea; but at high tide the waves sweep into 
:e by standing on the top of the big the shrine with a swishing noise, adding 
his left foot, his right leg being lifted to its charm and mystery. At the further 
im the ground and his hands raised end is a small, dark chamber— so dark that 

his head. This is the period shewx it is possible to fill the plates of a camera 

E SCULPTOR. The nearest Rishls, with slides there — and in this chamber, 

his Intense devotion, went and which was formerly closed by a wall, is a 

;d the matter to Ishvara, who in huge, recumbent figure, which is said to 
to try the courage and constancy of represent Mahavishnu. But, as the feet are 
ro assumed the form of a wild hunter bound, local legend declares that the figure 
rned one of his followers Into a wild represents a wicked King of Mavalivarura 
Arjuna prepared to shoot the boar, who was taken prisoner by his subjects, 
hen forbidden to do so, had the bound and thrown into prison. The dark 

ty to join with the god in personal chamber is eerie in the extreme; and sen- 

t All the beasts of the forest and sitive persons hurry away, saying that they 

nhabltants of the ethereal regions feel the presence of some unhappy, restless 
ed to see him ; and the god, reveal- ghost there. 

iraself, bestowed upon him the man- About half a mile from the Shore Temple 
t he desired. are the monolithic shrines called by the 

ina will be seen in the photograph as English “the Five Raths” or five spirits 
ill, central figure, with emaciated These are said to have been the burial 
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places of five kings, but the inscriptions 
on the walls cannot be read and as a matter 
of fact nothing is known about their origin 
History does not mention them No tools 
have been found to say by wliona they were 
made. They are only finished in places, 
and thev seem to hint that a war or a 

o' 

change of faith took place while they were 


being constructed. The carving is some of 
the best to be seen m India; yet the Five 
Raths remain beside the sea as a mystery, 
none knovving how, why, or when the_\ 
were carved from the solid rock chat stands 
alone in solitarv grandeur m the sandv 
desert. 

John Law. 


THE NEED OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


I NDIA to-day is facing a crisis. The high 
tide of enthusiasm with which our 
Swadeshi Industries were started a few 
years ago, seems to have reached its 
lowest ebb at the present moment. With 
this reaction has come back the idea, 
whether openly expressed or not, that what- 
ever other qualities the people of Bengal 
may possess, they lack the knowlege of 
business management. Unfortunately the ill 
success of some of our Swadeshi Industries 
has heightened this feeling even among 
many of our countrymen. 

How far this feeling is justified we shall 
examine later. But the first thing necessary, 
if we are to succeed at all, is to uproot 
the idea that we lack business ability from 
the minds of our fellow-countrymen. And the 
only way it can be done, is by success. I think 
that the proper way to succeed is to face the 
facts boldly and to see wherein our defects 
lie There is no use in shirking the truth 
and acknowledging that there is something 
radically defective in the organisation of 
our industries. Some of our thoughtful men 
realize this ; they know that there is some- 
thing wrong, but they do not know exactly 
what to do. 

There is nothing mysterious or vague 
about business. But we shall have to culti- 
vate the critical spirit, instead of the old 
ide ' of doing something, somehow. We 
must realize that the whole world is our 
competitor. 

True indeed, we can equip mills and 
manufacture goods, but unless we can pro- 
duce things as cheap as the nations of the 
world, our industries are doomed to failure. 
Our wonder is not that inspite of this severe 


competition, our industries are not flourish- 
ing, but that they exist at all. It is on this 
that we base our hope. The truth Is that 
we have the material and the men ; all we 
need is a proper system of education which 
will enable our countrymen to manage busi- 
ness successfully. 

Twenty-five years ago there was hardlv 
even in Europe and America, anything like 
what IS known as commercial education 
The practical businessmen looked with con- 
tempt upon a college-trained man, They 
maintained that a businessman is born, not 
made. But nowadays this is all changed 
The practical businessmen are always on 
the look out for the bright young man from 
the college. The reason is obvious. Busi- 
ness has changed so rapidly within the 
last twenty-five years, competition has be- 
come so severe, the problems connected 
with it have become so complicated that it 
requires a high degree of technical know- 
ledge to carry on business operations success- 
fully. Moreover, the universities have also 
come down to the lower plane, and Instead 
of teaching about things as if we belonged 
to another planet, they actually teach things 
which concern our every day life in the 
world. 

The Battle of Waterloo may or may not 
have been won in the plavfield of Eton, 
but It is true that commercial battles are 
lost or won in the commercial schools of 
today. 

To many persons in India, ^Commercial 
Education’ and ‘.Stenography’ are synony- 
mous terms. It is a career for those who 
have failed in every other line. But afrer 
all. Stenography is the least important part 
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of commercial education. !i is hOpfu!, 
but not indispensable A businessman 
needs to know Kconomic I henry, Commer- 
cial Geography, Economic History, 'Money, 
Banking, insurance, Corporation, Finance, 
Commercial Law, Accounting, Statistics, 
Public Finance, Economic Resources, Indus- 
trial and Commercial Organization, not to 
speak of .anous other things, the knowledge 
of which is indispensable for a successful 
businessman. 

It will be seen from the above that none 
but an intelligent and good student can ever 
think of really succeeding in business. It 
requires the best and the highest qualities 
of a man. But difficult as it may at 6rst 
sight appear, the accumulated store of know- 
ledge in this line is so vast, and there are 
so manji" excellent books on each subject, 
that it is quite possible for an average man 
to become highly efficient m business 

I do not overlook the fact that we have 
certain natural drawbacks in comparison 
with Europeans. They are born and 
brought up in a business atmosphere 'I'hey 
hear about business when they are quite 
young and read about it m newspapers as 
soon as they grow up. We cannot expect 
to bring about this condition in our country 
in a day or two. It will require time and 
provided we have patience, we may see the 
next generation enjoy the same advantage 
as a child in Europe. 

The progress of Germany, one of the most 
commercially advanced nations of the 
world, has been simply astonishing during 
the last 20 years Superficial observers may 
attribute this wonderful success of Germany 
to her fiscal regulations, but those who are 
well acquainted with the progress of busi- 
ness in Germany, know that much of her 
success is due to her efficiency in the organi- 
zation of industries. Thoroughness is the 
watchword of Germany. Her scientists 
are solving the problems of business and 
industries in her laboratories and her teach- 
ers are teaching the students the most 
approved and up-to-date methods of busi- 
ness. Germany is not satisfied in merely 
producing things Before she sends out 
an agent to sell goods in foreign countries, 
she teaches him all that could be known 
about the people of the country, their his- 
tory, manners, customs, tastes and preju- 
dices, These salesmen find out the parti- 


culai kinds of goods their customers want 
and order goods only of these kinds B\ 
means of this careful attention to details 
and iheir habit of serving the individual 
tastes of tlieii customers, they' have built 
up their business tnday- 

In all the principal cities of the German 
Empire, in Berlin. Cologne, Hamburg, 
Munich, they have first class commerci tl 
schools. It is in these schools that the 
future merchants of Germany “are made,” 
so to speak. 

l.et us next turn our attention to the 
United States. In tins land of business, 
where the biggest undertakings are earned 
on, where the inventive genius of the people 
shows Its finest example even in the ‘ 
smallest of undertakings, we find the same 
attention to commercial education as we 
have seen In Germany In the last available 
report of the Bureau of Education, 1909 
Vol. II, pp. 1204, we find under commercial 
education the following table; — 

Schools Student.s 

Class of Instltutlon^ Mo of Male Female Total 
Schools 

Univeisltics Collcjfes Oh 4,h7'i 732 5405 

Public R Private 

Normal Schools 30 GSiti Oju 1350 

Private High Schools 

and Academies 386 4,084 3,110 7194 

Public High Schools 1431 34,7176 37=450 722S0 

Commercia! & Bu.siness 

Schools 547 78,652 67,636 146,288 

Total 2,496 123,885 100,607 232,492 

This by no means is all If we take into 
consideration the various universities and 
colleges, which, thougli not giving strictly a 
commercial course, yet gives many 
courses in theoretical and applied economics, 
the number of students, all counted, will 
amount pretty nearly to 250,000. 

With what high respect commercial edu- 
cation is looked upon in the United States 
is evidenced by the founding of the Gradual 
School of Business Administration bj 
Harvard University, the premier unlversiij 
of this continent. Like other professions 
schools, to quote from the catalogue, “thi 
school is strictly' a graduate department 0 
the university, and is therefore open only t( 
students whose education and maturity 6 
them to undertake serious professiona 
study. I’he ordinary requirement for admis 
sion as a regular student and candidate fo 
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the deg.ce of Master of Bus. ness Adminis- 
tration is the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree from an College or Scientific 

school.” 

The one most notable departure in this 
school is the combination of the theoretical 
and practical sides of business. In the course 
of Corporation FinancCiWe find among many, 
the names of the following men tvho take 
part in instruction ; George W. Perkins, 
Member of the firm of J P. Morgan, & Co , 
of New York ; A Lowes Dickinson, a.m., 
Chartered Accountant, Member of the firm 
of Dickinson, Wilmot Sterret, Accountant, 
New York ; and George W. Wickersham, 
A \i , L.L.B , Attorney General, United States. 
The course in Industrial Organization is 
under the charge of Mr Gunn, one of the 
most efficient Industrial Engineers of Boston. 
Besides Mr Gunn, we find the names of 
Mr. W B. Dickson, First Vice President 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, Mr Charles 
P. Going, Managing Ediror of the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, N Y , Mr F. W. Taylor, 
M E., sc.D., late President of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Philadel- 
phia, and several others who take part m 
the instruction of this subject. So also in 
other subjects 

Both in iichools and factories, there is a 
combination of theory and practice. This is. 
perhaps, the most notable contribution of 
America to the solution of future business 
problems. In an American industrial or 
commercial concern, the Educational De- 
partment IS one of the most valuable ad- 
juncts. It is the duty of the Educational 
Director to teach the employee the most 
up-to-date methods in his line of business, 
This systematic training is carried on 
during the rvhole year. The policy of 
America, as a businessman expressed it, is 
to bring the workshop into the school and 
the school into the workshop. 

England is not far behind America m 
this respect. Her Provincial Universities 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Let ds and the 
great University of London, specially the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, are all giving commercial training 
of a very high character. So also in Japan, 
bverywhere, Commercial Education has 


come to be recogn.zed as one of the most 
important branches of education. 

Is it any wonder that with these highp 
organized countries, who have a lead of 
at least half a century and whose com- 
mercial schools are turning out thousands 
of highly trained men every year, we 
cannot compete on equal terms ? It would 
be the negation of natural laws if we could 
Fiut as I have said before, there is no reason 
to despair. I have firm faith in my 
countermen. I believe that given the 
opportunity, we can train a sufficient 
number of men who in energy and capacity 
will not be inferior to any people in the 
world 

The question is, are we going to stand 
by and see our industries perish or are we 
going to make India coramercialhr great 
as she was once before? If we want to do 
this, as I believe every true son of India does, 
the path is open before us. We shall have 
to impart commercial education to our 
young men just as they do in Europe 
and America. If we are going to play the 
game, we have to learn the trick also. We 
cannot carry on this unequal struggle any 
longer. 

Fortunately, a Commercial School does 
not need so much money as a Technical 
School I think there are many public- 
spirited citizens in Bengal who would be 
willing to help such a noble cause. Let a 
start be made. A small beginning is better 
than none at all, It is not the building or 
the furniture that counts; we are going to 
train men. If we can get only half a dozen 
well-trained teachers, the start can be 
made at once The thoroughness of a 
German, the efficiency and genius of an 
American and the steadiness of the English 
businessman, can be taught as well in a 
one storey building as in a palatial one. 

The future of our Swadeshi Industry 
rests on this one point. Are we going to 
neglect it or are we going to make one 
supreme effort to regain our lost ground? 
It rests upon our thoughtful countrymen, 
who have the money and the brain, to 
decide. 

J. C- Sen. 

Harvard 
March 13, igir 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


I. THE PROBr.EM OF RAC i'-SVAI PATH V 
THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 

The idea and its Execution. 

I FIND Mr. Ratcliffe has already told you 
somethino of the Univeisal Races Con- 
gress that u’lll meet in London next 
month (July). The idea of holding a Congress 
like this, xvhere the repre.sentatnes of the 
different races could meet and discuss the 
general problems of racc-co operation and 
race-sympathy must commend itself to all 
lovers of humanity. This is why, I think, many 
people have so readily and gladly joined it. 
jBut though the idea is, good, and indeed, 
inspiring, it IS very doubtful what the execu- 
tion of it will be I'hose \\ho know the 
trends of so-called sociological and anthro- 
pological scholarship in Europe to-day find 
but little assurance of the fundamental 
problems of race-life and racc-culture being 
properly discu.ssed by a body organised 
under the leadership of this scholarship. 
There is a very strong tendency in the 01- 
ganizers of this Congress to practically 
deny the very existence of race. Raciahty 
is, in their conception, a result of mere en- 
vironment : racia i-differentiations are more 
or less mere accidents i variations; and the 
races that appear noi\' lo be fundamentallv 
different from one another, would, if placed 
under the -same natuial and social condi- 
tions, lose their special characteristics, and 
merge thernselves Into one common and al- 
most uniform type. And at the back of 
this Universal Races Congress there is, at 
least so far as the principal organizers aie 
concerned, this object of helping the imlpca- 
tion of the different races of the world by 
developing a uniform and 'dmiversal” cul- 
ture and Civilisation among them. 

'J' 

The Assumption at the Bj^ck of the 
Movement. 

This being the general attitude and stand- 
point of the organizers of this Congress, 


and the,se organizers belonging to the phy- 
sically'' and materially dominant races of 
of our time, it goes without saying that 
there is in all this attempt an almost ill- 
concealed assumption of the intrinsic 
superiority' of modern Western and Euro- 
pean culture over the comparatively older 
Eastern cultures. A number of meetirigs 
have been held of late in London to educate 
public opinion in favour of this Congress- 
idea, and m all ihese meetings, the one 
universal assumption was that the difference 
betvceen the European and the non-Euro 
pean races was one of mere development 
and education, We have been repeatedly 
asked not 10 legard the Negro or the Zulu, 
for msfarce, as ab.solutelv different from us. 
because, given the same opportunities, 
placed under the some physical and social 
conditions, they would develop all the ex 
celiences of the vrhite man The American 
Negro has proved his intellectual equality 
With the white-man by passing the standard 
of university education in America as easily 
as his white brother. He has indeed, found 
no difficulty in fully adapting himself to, 
and profiting by, the new environments 
in the midst of which he has been placed in 
the States. The Negro in Africa is different 
■-imply because his environments are so 
Ihi.s is the general line of argument which 
is adopted by the organizers of this Congress 
to propagate their great go.spel of human 
brotherhotd. And as 1 hare said, at the 
back of il all there is the common 
European conceit Inomtng large 

?, • -S’ 

The ErHtopiAN can not change his colour 
NOR the European his conceit. 

You cannot blame us for this. It is in 
our blood. We aie the spoilt children oi 
modern humanity. We cannot really helf 
It The Ethiopian cannot change his 
colour, nor the European his conceit. 
Of cour.se, in discussing these racial ques- 
tions, we always talk of the Negio or tbt 
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Zulu to prove our theories. But if we do 
not talk of the Hindus exactly m the same 
strain, and but raiely cite them as instances 
of racial unity on the ground of their capa- 
city to adapt themselves to our ideals and 
cultures, it is because we know of their ig- 
norant pride of race and do riot desire to 
wound their national or racial susceptibi- 
lities. Indeed, some of us even do not regard 
the Hindu or the Chinese as in anr way 
superior to the Negro. Sir Harry Johnston, 
who is universallv acclaimed among us as 
a verj' great authority in matters 
anthropological, rvas the first President 
of the Executive Committee of this Con- 
gress, and would have still continued m 
that high position, if onlv his health had 
not inconvenientlv come in the wav ; and 
YOU know this great scientist’s informed 
opinion about Hindu culture .^nd Sir 
Harry Johnston is only a more out-spoken 
man than his other colleagues and 
collaborateurs in the domain of modern 
anthropological and sociological researches. 
Most of these eminent scholars among us 
have the same scholarly insight into the 
tiuths of this particular department of 
human knowledge and general^ have the 
same feelings as he has; only they are, 
from kindly considerations of your crude 
susceptibilities, more cautious in their 
expression of these sentiments, 

The other day vve had a meeting to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of the Jew- 
ish community in London, on behalf of the 
Congress, in the house of Mr, Sammuel, 
M P , a prominent member of that commu- 
nity. Some of the leading lights of the com- 
munity took part in this meeting One or tw’o 
not only represented Jewish sentiment but 
even the department of anthropological 
research in our old Universities. .\nd all 
these gentlemen, speaking with the authontj' 
of the scientist, the theologian and the 
successful man of affairs, one after another 
got up to repudiate their .\siatic origin. 
They all denied that the Jew w'as an Asiatic, 
and claimed the undeniable superiority 
of the European over the Asiatic races and 
cultures. All this exhibition of race- 
conceit was so offensive that it drew forth 
a protest even from so mild and obliging 
a Hindu as Mr. K. G. Gupta ! .\ few- days 
later w'e had another proof of the same 
spirit in a speech delivered before the 


6i 

Oriental Circle of the Lyceum Club, by 
Mr. Spiller, the Organizer and General 
Secretary of this Races Congress, though 
being an essentially careful and tactful 
man, Mr. Spiller was not so outspoken as 
his friends at Mr, Sammuel's house, Mr 
Spiller absolutely denied that there vrere 
races at all The old classification of man 
kind into Caucasian, Mongolian, and the 
Negro, was based upon ignorance and 
misconception ; and he proved the worth- 
lessness of it by citing the case of the Hin- 
du. who, he said, ivas none of these, but a 
distinct type in himself, Mr. Spiller would 
not even accept the physiological differ- 
ences between the different races as funda- 
mental ; they' were due not to heredity but 
purely to environment. The flat nose of 
the Mongol and the cut features of the 
Greeks and Romans are both due to their 
different environments! Bring the Mongol 
into Europe, place him m the midst of 
“our Greeko-Roman civilisation,” and he 
would lose all his racialitles under the 
influence of Aristotle and Plato, and the 
Latin Fathers ! He would cross W'ith the 
European and produce a new type | And 
this last admission shows the curious con- 
fusion of thought of these noble and able 
gentlemen, who claim to have discovered 
all or almost all the mysteries of the genus 
homo with the help of the microscope and 
the chemical balance ! Who ever denied the 
possiblities of cross-breeding among the 
different races ? That there has been a good 
deal of social hybridisation is too patent 
a fact to be denied. But the variations of 
racial or national types, the production of 
new types through inter-marriage between 
one race and another, these do not disprove, 
as Mr. Spiller evidently assumed, but rather 
on the contrary distinctly and very stronglv 
prove the operation of the force of the here- 
ditary' principle in human evolution as in 
other branches of it. But the boldness of 
these European men of science is simply 
prodigious I They even, if Mr, Spiller is to 
be believed, deny the possiblities of atavism 
in race-crossing. The result of such cross- 
ing, Mr. Spiller boldly declared, w'as a t\pe 
superior to both the original and parent types - 
yet It IS the general opinion both in Ame- 
rica and. India, I think, that the Eurasian 
and the Mullatto imbibes, as a rule, the 
vices of both the parental stocks and the 
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virtues of neither. This may be, — personally 
I think to a large extent it is.— due to racial 
prejudice. A good deal of rhe vices of 
these mixed issues are, undoubtedly due to 
their peculiar social conditions, more than 
to the inadaptihility of the parent stocks 
for cross-breeding. Yet it would surely 
be too much to put it forward as a general 
proposition that these mixed mairiages 
produce a type superior to the parent types! 

i'f a „ sji * 

Pseudo-Science and Charlatanism. 

The fact of the matter is that there is a 
good deal of pseudo-science, and a larger 
deal of sheer charlatanism that masquerade 
as science and scholarship m our midst 
today It is the inevitable result of the two 
most prominent features of our modern Euro- 
pean culture: first the rage for specialisa- 
tion, and second the enthu.siasm for populari- 
sation. The former creates pseudo-science, 
the latter charlatanism. 'The former nar- 
rows the vision of truth, and develops the 
tendency to seek for the complexities of 
objects and phenomena in some one, simple 
cause or a class of allied causes, creating 
a false value for each particular science, 
and ignoring practically the inter-depen- 
dence of the sciences upon one another, for the 
right understanding and interpretation of 
truth. The latter leads to the usurpation of 
realities by mere verbalities, the swamping 
of thought by ill-undeistood terminologies, 
and the reckless application of the dialect- 
ics of one science to the explanation of 
facts and phenomena of the other .sciences 
I hus we have all over Europe and America 
today a large and mcieasing body of half- 
educated men and women, —the omniscient 
journalist leading the show, — who talk of 
the profoundest truths of manks inner experi- 
ence m the terms of electricity, magnetism, 
and the chemical or the biological laws. 
We thus have anthropologists proclaiming 
the discovery of all the mysteries of man 
with the help of the microscope and the 
chemical balance ; sociologists finding the 
secrets of social life and evolution in the 
law of averages and the calculation of 
of statistics; and we have economists 
reducing all the endless complexities and 
conflicts of mankind to a simple rule 
of production and distribution ! And such 
being the character of our present-day cul- 


ture, you have really no reason to be sur- 
prised at the way in which this Universal 
Races Congress has evidently set to work, 

'I'he Methods of the Races Congress, 

I have not as yet seen the many learned 
papers that have been already sent in to the 
General Secretary of the Congress; but 
they are, I think, already in print, and will 
be issued in a decent volume before the 
Congress meets in July, so that those who 
attend it may be well posted up in the 
subjects of discussion. But Mr. Spiller 
told us at the Lyceum Club that there was 
a most surprising unanimity among all the 
learned writers, and they belong to almost^- 
ail the great races both of Asia and Europe, 
as regards the fundamental idea that 
raciality was a very spurious thing. I see 
from the Programme of the Congress that 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal has sent in the 
first paper of the Congress, namely that 
dealing with the definition of Race. Mr. 
Spiller did not refer tn Dr. Seal’s paper, 
and 1 do not know if he too is among those 
who do not believe, as Mr Spiller put it, 
that there are races at all. I happen to have 
read some of Dr, Seal’s writings, and have 
heard a lot of him from those who know 
him intimately; and I should be very much 
surprised if he too has lent his support to 
these scientific crudities. I cannot believe 
It, and I am confident that his pajier will 
fall as a bomb-shell m the camp of the 
pseudo-scientists of Europe. Dr. Seal put in 
a strong plea for the preservation and per- 
fection of racial character and racial and 
national cultures in the paper that he con- 
tributed to the Oriental Congress held in 
Rome in 1898. He is too careful a scholai 
and too deep a thinker to be led into the 
reckless generalisations of our specialists, 
But Mr Spiller, as I said, did not mention 
Dr. Seal's paper at all. I am afraid it did 
not quite fall in with the preconceptions of 
his friends and colleagues in the Executive 
Committee of the Congress, who have, so 
far as the European and specially the 
English members are concerned, at the back 
of their mind the same assumptions as 
regards European superiority as himself 
Indeed, with the exception of Dr, Seal, I 
think almost all the representatives of the 
non-European races who have been invited 
to take part in this Congress, are more or 
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!e=;s under the spell of modern European 
ideals and institutions. The Chinese did 
not elect their spokesmen, it Is the London 
Committee of the British Organizers of rhe 
Congress who selected the men who, in 
their opinion, would most fittingly represent 
Chinese thought and culture. The same in 
regard to others also. A member of the 
Executive Committee of this Congress told 
me that he had the greatest difficulty in 
having Dr. Sea! accepted as a contributor 
to the Congress. They did not know him; 
they could not be sure of his qualifications. 
They proposed somebody whose name was 
known to some of them as a political 
agitator. He posed before the British public 
as a representative of the Indian people, 
and so he was to be asked to represent 
Indian culture also ! It was ordy when Dr. 
Seal’s paper on Vaishnavism and Christianity 
was sent in to the Secretary that he was 
thought fit to speak on behalf of his race 
and culture, to a Congress of European 
thinkers and humanitarians! 

And this one Instance shows both the 
spirit and the methods of this Congress. 
The lines along which it was to be worked 
had been laid down by Mr. SpiUer and his 
friends in London. The programme was 
settled by them The subjects upon which 
the representatives of the different races 
were to be asked to write and send in their 
papers were settled by them. .\nd all these, 
as a glance at the programme will show, 
were quite naturally worked upon the 
assumption that European ideas and insti- 
tutions were intrinsically higher than Asiatic 
or African ideas and institutions. All the pro- 
blems set before the Congress are essentially 
European ; what the .\siatics are called upon 
to do is to say how far they are advanced 
enough to accept them. Mind, you are to 
accept the European problems, and show 
your capacity for solving them in the Euro- 
pean way, to the satisfaction of your Euro- 
pean examiner.® ! For instance, you will find 
that one of the subjects before the Congress 
will be, I’arliamentary Government and 
the fitness of Oriental and other nations for 
It Now, Parliamentary Government is so 
far the best Government that Europe has 
discovered. It must, therefore, be best for 
you and best for all. You are to present 
vour credentials for the acceptance of your 
claims to Parliamentary institutions, to this 
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Races Congress. The Hon’bie Mr. Gokhale 
has been asked to present your claim.s. Of 
course no better selection could have been 
made for doing this work. But the funda- 
mental question is. Is Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment as developed in England or else- 
where in the West, the best form of Govern- 
ment? Is it a universal form ? Cannot A®ia, 
following her own genius and traditions, 
work out for herself a form of Government 
that vvill be better, at least for her, than the 
European Parliamentary form? But these 
are too radical questions to be tolerated by 
the great thinkers and w’orkers who are 
getting up this show 

The fact of the matter is that this whole 
show has been got up without any real!\ 
scientific method or anv real appreciation 
of the requirements of the present situation 
What we want is a correct understanding 
and appreciation of one another- It is only 
such an understanding and appreciation 
that will be able to remove that race- 
prejudice which is so loudly lamented bv 
the organizers of this Congress, and which 
they profess to try to remove. Denial of 
race-difference will not remove race- 
prejudice, but rather deepen it. The 
popular interpretation of the Darwinian 
h3'pothesis of the descent of man, which 
places us in close kinship with the anthro- 
poid ape and the Ourang-ourang, has not 
in any way destroyed our innate sense of 
superiority over the monkey or removed 
our prejudices in regard to him: has it ? 
We say we are of the same blood and 
ancestry wdth Mr. Baboon, and yet the 
moment we see him we either chain him 
or kill him. Similarly the denial of racial- 
Ity, and the pious assertion that we all, 
whether black or brown, are born of the same 
parents, are ail children of one original 
human pair, and are therefore, whether 
Indian or Zulu, Anglo Saxon or Slav or 
Celt, all next of kin to another, will not 
kilt race-prejudice, but rather by feeding 
our native conceit, increase it the more. 
What will really kill this prejudice is a 
correct understanding and appreciation of 
real racial differentiations, and not their 
unscientific, unscholarly, and sentimental 
denial and negation. And the correct 
method for realising this end would have 
been very different from that adopted by 
this Congress. That is the comparative 
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and the historic rptithod A Congress hke 
this should have worked upon a more 
scientific basis than seem'^ evident from 
the outline of its programme, d'he proper 
subjects of discussion should have been the 
different departments of social and economic 
life, the various branches of culture and 
civilisation Foi instance, if the represent- 
atives of the different races were invited 
to contribute, out of their special racial 
experience and culture, their special 
thoughts on such questions as, (i) Social 
distinctions and social equality, including 
considerations of castes and classes ; (3I 
Questions of Production and Distribution 
including considerations of commercialism, 
capitalism, slave-labour, factory life and 
laws, etc ; (3) 'The Woman question; (4) 
Political institutions ; ('5) Art; (6) Religion 
and Theology. The fifth and sixth find no 
place in the programme of this Congress ; 
yet they are very fundamental subjects for 
the true understanding of any cultuie or 
civilization And the other points are also 
approached from the European and not 
from the universal, humanitarian stand- 
point. So we shall have, with a few possible 
exceptions, a number of half-caste contribu- 
tions on some of the most vital problems 
of the day. But I hope some day, in better 
and worthier hands, will he entrusted the 
organization of a movement like this, and 
then a true Universal Races Congress will 
be held. The method of evolution is said 
to be tentative and experimental, and 
Nature produces many abortions before the 
real thing is brought out So even this 
Congress may have its uses, and may be 
welcomed as by its very faults and failures, 
to dear the way for future success. 

II. THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. 

Closely allied to this question of racial 
autonomy upon which alone can we ever 
expect to have true racial sympathy and 
co-operation, in the common pursuit of 
human federation and brotherhood, is the 
question of the modern empire. And both 
these questions come almost within what is 
usually called the range of practical 
politics in our day^ Imperial problems are 
accumulating in increased numbers year 
after year in the partfolios of the British 
Government. They are problems of race 
alscj. Just now an Imperial Conference is 


sitting in London to discuss some of these 
problems. Of course this so-called Imperial 
Conference is a conference of the representa- 
tives of the white races of the Empire, —the 
peoples of the self-governing colonies, now 
usually called Britain's overseas dominions 
The non-white races of the British Empire 
have no part in these deliberations. They 
do not belong to the brotherhood of these 
white races. Yet it seems clear to the 
meanest intelligence that the permanent 
exclusion of the non-white races now 
included within the British Empire, from 
an equal share in the work and responsibihtv 
of the Empire, will be bound to end some 
day, much sooner perhaps than the un- 
imaginative British publicist fancies at this 
moment. And the end will be in one of 
two and only two possible ways : either by 
the admission of these non-white races into 
the full rights of the confraternity of the i 
Empire, as independent federal units, 
combined to form a great federal and 
imperial un'On, larger, fuller, nobler than 
what the world has as yet known, — an 
union in which India shall be as much a 
self-governing part of the Imperial whole 
as Canada, Australia or New Zealand is 
to-day; or by the complete separation of 
these from the present Imperial family 
There is no third way before us. Yet 
strange to say British statesmen and especial- 
ly the jingoe publicists here do not seem to 
have any consciousness of the complexities 
of the problem of the empire which the 
present composition of it and the racial 
antipathies that have been accentuated by 
this arrangement have been increasingly 
creating. The Times, for instance, still 
harps upon its old bastard ideal of what it 
calls the two empires, one composed of the 
so-called Mother-country and her self- 
governing colonies, and the other of the 
Crown Colonies and Dependencies. Of 
course, one clearly understands the position 
of The Times. If we are to maintain the 
present commercial and capitalist basis of 
our empire, we must keep up this division 
Capitalism feeds upon the increasing 
production of marketable commodity. And 
marketable commodities require increasingly 
expansive markets to bring their due return 
to the owners of works. The self-governing 
dominions have entered into keen competi- f 
tion with the Mother-country in the race 
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for new markets. They find considerable 
opening for Britain’s surplus populations 
and also for the employment of British 
capital to some extent. But they are 
themselves producers of commodities. 
Some of them produce ample raw materials, 
which Great Britain cannot do herself, 
and turn these into finished products in 
their own factories and workshops. They 
offer us market for British goods, not to 
any large extent, but on the contrary they 
themselves want new markets for their 
own commodities. The economic structure 
of both Great Britain and her overseas 
dominions is essentially the same. It is 
industrial and capitalistic. The same 
greedy, grasping commercialism character- 
ises their common race-consciousness and 
their common social and political life. 
And this common need requires large 
markets for its full satisfaction The 
dependencies of Britain furnish this market. 
These dependencies must be made to con- 
tinue as dependencies, if this common 
imperial need is to be supplied. This is, 
really, the rationale of The Time’s wonder- 
ful theory of the two empires. 

It IS really on the basis of this curious 
theory that the jmgo politicians of the 
school represented by The Times are trying 
to work up a closer unity between the 
mother-country and her overseas children. 
At present the unity of the Empire is based 
upon mere sentiment. The sense of com- 
mon raciality, common language, a com- 
mon historic past and a common culture 
and civilisation, forms the present cement 
between Great Britain and her self-govern- 
ing dominions. Sentiment is an excellent 
thing, and a very powerful agent for work- 
ing out political unity, as long as vital 
practical issues do not come into conflict 
with one another. And world-politics 
being, at least in our present stage of evolu- 
tion, alwa5's and everywhere dominated by 
intensely practical issues, political bonds 
based entirely or largely upon mere senti- 
ments are of the flimsiest character, and 
hardly to be depended upon, especially in 
times of stress and strain The British im- 
perialists recognise, therefore, the need of 
strengthening these natural sentiments by 
creating a community of practical interests 
between the mother-country and the self- 
governing colonies. And there are two 


ways of doing this. One is to combine in a 
glorious humanitarian mission, for the ele- 
vation of the race, the service of God and 
mankind, and the pursuit universal 
human ends. The other is to combine in 
the work of exploitation, for the creation 
and maintenance of large markets for the 
products of the mother and her children, to 
unite in a mission of greed, and in the work 
of ruling peoples of other races, for the bene- 
fit of the ruling family. This latter is the 
distinct ideal of present day imperialism 
The closer unification of the self-governing 
members of the British Empire means just 
now only this dominant desire for the per- 
petuation of the dependent status of the 
Dependencies, and the exploitation of their 
enormous resources, both in men and 
materials, for the benefit of the profit-making 
classes of the ruling country. 

This is clearly a very short-sighted and 
suicidal view of the truth or possibilities of 
the true imperial idea. In the first place, it is 
not in the nature of things that a great people, 
so numerous in quantity and so superior, 
intellectually and ethically, in quality, like, 
say, the Indians or the Egyptians, will be 
possible of being perpetually or indefinitely 
kept in a dependent status, just for econo- 
mic exploitation by the self-governing and 
commercial corporation called the British 
Empire. This relation will not bear the 
strain that will be inevitably put upon it, 
by the jingoist imperialism. Indeed, as for 
commercial exploitation, It is being increas- 
ingly recognized even by Tory politicians 
that It will be impossible for very long to 
deny some degree of fiscal freedom to India 
It is almost universally recognized here now 
that India will in the very near future 
demand some kind of protection for her 
revived or new industries ; and in view of 
the increasingly potent voice that representa- 
tives of at least a section of Indian opinion 
will gradually secure, under Lord Morley's 
Scheme of Devolution, this demand will be 
come increasingly Insistent and imperious ; 
which the Government of India will find 
too strong to resist. What form this pio- 
tection may take, it is not easy just yet to 
foresee. The Tory Tariff Reformer would 
try, of course, to give it the shape of their 
own so-called imperial preference. But even 
Tories cannot ignore the fact that India's 
most ruinous competitor is Great Britain 
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herself, and what India will w^ant, above 
all things, is some measure of protection 
against unfair British protection. Imperial 
preference would not secure this ; on the con- 
trary, by linking the mother-country with 
growing and greed}’ children overseas it 
will increase the acuteness of the competi- 
tion into which India has been thrown. 
The Liberals freely admit the inadmissibi- 
lity of the Tory Scheme of Tariff Reform 
and Imperial Preference as a solution of 
the Indian problem. The problem indeed is 
so complex, affects so many divergent and 
conflicting interests, that a simple solution 
of it IS not easy to discover. But what- 
ever may be the ultimate solution, one thing 
seems absolutely certain, and it is this, 
namely, that the persult of The Times ideal 
of a dual empire, will not be easy ; and if 
persisted in will not cement but ultimately 
break-up the Empire itself. 

And from no point of view is such a for- 
cible break-up of so large and promising 
an organization of humanity desirable. 
Universal humanitarian ends and ideals 
demand surely the mending, but by no 
means the ending of any of the larger 
human associations at present existing in 
the world. A. true and living and healthy 
Imperialism, which will seek to unite Great 
Britain, Ireland, the present British Over- 
seas Dominions, with India and Egypt, into 
a federation of free states, co-operating with 
one another, on terms of perfect equality, 
for their mutual advancement and the fur- 
therance of the common ends of universal 
humanity, will be the salvation not only of 
the different parts of the present British 
Empire, but of the whole of modern human- 
ity. That humanity is threatened with 
very serious danger from three sides ; first, 
there is the danger of European aggression 
m Asia and Africa, the submergence of the 
non-white races under the pressure, econo- 
mic and military, of the white races. Mutu- 
al }ealousies among the European powers 
prevented this total extinction of the non- 
European kingdoms and empires in the last 
two centuries. But the awakening of Asia 
and the growth of new forces in Asiatic 
and African politics, have been exposing 
the dominant European powers to new 
dangers, and in the growing recognition 
of these new dangers, the old jealousies 
are quickly being cured. All the recent 


sniettte cordiales, between France and Great 
Britain, between Russia and Great Britain 
and between Great Britain and the 
United States, — all these are signs of a 
new consciousness in Europe. They are 
really the forerunners of what may finalh 
develop into a general European federation 
Such a federation thiity or forty years ago 
might have been contemplated with plea- 
sure and great expectations, at least for the 
future of the European races. But the very 
sense of danger which has been slowly 
working the possiblities of such a general 
union of the white peoples, makes this 
possible federation a cause of great anxiety 
lor the future of modern humanity. For 
it is not only Europe, not only the so-called 
white races, who are moving towards a 
great confederated unity. There is a simi- 
lar process of evolution already started 
among the non-white people, in Asia and 
Africa also. There are three possible fede- 
rations which may be developed in the near 
future. The first is the European federation, 
the second is the Mongolian federation, and 
the third a federation of the followers of Islam 
in all the three great continents. If these 
possiblities are duly developed the forces 
of these three rival associations will be 
very evenly balanced. In any case the 
European combination has absolutely no 
chance of being stronger than either of 
the two others. And the clash and conflict 
of these three giant combinations will bring 
on the complete collapse of all our modern 
culture and civilisation These will bring 
on a moral and physical deluge, — a Maha- 
pralaya, as you would call it in Sanskrit. 

And the only chance of averting this 
terrible catastrophe is to rapidly work out 
a real federation of the present British 
Empire. The key to the future lies in the 
hands just now of two peoples — the Indian 
and the Egyptian India alone can con 
trol the forces of the Eastern Pacific. She 
gave them their religion and contributed 
materially to their civilisation. She is still 
the holy land to them. Her political depen- 
dence and helplessness may excite the pity 
and even the contempt of the awakened 
Mongolian peoples, but her spiritual life 
and inheritance still command their rever- 
ence. She stands geographically between 
the Mongolian and the European. All 
these are very important factors. As for 
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Egypt, she belongs to the Islamic federation. 
The sixty millions of Indian Mahomedans 
also are by no means a negligible quantity 
in Pan-Islamism. And ail these are just 
now parts of the British Empire. If Great 
Britain can command sufficiently large and 
bold statesmanship to use both India and 
Egypt as solvents of the coming world 
problem, if she can work out a right scheme 
of federation, where the freedom of the 
parts shall be harmonised in the unity of 
the whole, — she can still be the saviour, 
with India and Egypt, of modern humanity 
This is her great opportunity. This is 
India’s opportunity also. How to work out 
this great federation of free states, that is 
the real problem of the Empire. But, alas! 
how feeble is the appreciation of it among 
those who have been called upon to direct 
the policy of the state here at this juncture J 
III, THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

This lack of courageous statesmanship 
has been evident in the way that British 
ministers have been treating the Resolutions 
now being discussed by the Imperial Con- 
ference that is sitting in London. The 
central idea of such a conference should 
have been the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the bonds that bind the different parts 
of the Empire with one another and with 
the so-called mother-country. Of course 
there is as yet absolutely no desire to include 
either India or Egypt in the Imperial family. 
These do not form, as The Times openly 
preaches, a part of the self-governing em- 
pire ; in plain English, they are not the 
sons, but the serfs of the Empire, The 
T?mes brings it out once more very clearly, 
m its empire-day issue, where we are told 
that the British Empire has two component 
parts, one the self-governing empire, and 
the other the dependent empire; and those 
two parts must pursue two different ideals 
in politics, one must follow the ideal of 
democracy illumined with knowledge, and 
the other the ideal despotism tempered by 
benevolence. These two ideals are reflected 
in the different positions which the British 
Crown holds in relation to the two parts of 
the Empire. To quote The Times : — 

To us of his own race, he (the king) is the syrnbo! of 
the national ideals , to his Indian subjects he is the 
persona! embodiments of power. The millions who 
look with reverence and awe to his coming amongst 
them in the latter part of this year, have no capacity 


for grasping wliat we so greatly treasure — the con- 
stitutional idea. The Government which watches 
over their destinies is, to them, the servant of his 
beneficent wili ■ it can wander from oeneficence only 
by departing from his commands. 

This is the general idea of India’s place 
in the Empire here. It is common to both 
Tories and Liberals. The exclusion of 
India from the Imperial Conference is ac- 
cepted, therefore, as a matter of course by 
every section of the press and the public 
here. One can understand this, though one 
may even regret the suicidal folly of The 
Time's ideal and policy. But there is really 
no correct appreciation of the real imperial 
problem even so far as the self-governing 
colonies are concerned. There is no real 
desire to work up any substantial constitu- 
tional unity between the colonies and the 
mother-country either. Some of the colonies, 
New Zealand, for instance, seem clearly to 
realise the need of a closer and formal 
union between the different parts of the 
Empire. Perhaps there are others also who 
feel the need. But there is clearly a great 
deal of secret distrust of one another in this 
happy imperial family. It is this distrust 
alone which can explain the rejection of 
the New Zealand Resolution on this subject 
by the Conference. The New Zealand 
Premier moved the following Resolution 
before the Conference : — 

That the Empire has now reached a stage of Impe- 
rial development which renders it expedient that there 
should be an Imperial Council of State with represen- 
tatives from all the self-governing parts of the Empire, 
in theory and in fact advisory to the Imperial Govern- 
ment on all questions affecting the interests of His 
Majesty's dominions overseas 

This Resolution was not put to the vote, 
but after a two days' debate was withdrawn 
by the mover. Of course, it would be 
idle to deny that there are as matters stand 
just now, considerable practical difficulties 
in the way of the formation of an Imperial 
Council of State. The adoption of a scheme 
like this would presuppose the acceptance 
by the different parties, constituting the 
present Imperial unit, of the principle of 
federation. At present, there is practically 
no recognition of this principle in the 
constitution of the British Empire. The 
self-governing dominions enjoy practically^ 
absolute autonomy, but they are not as 
yet co-partners with one another or with 
Great Britain in either the responsibilities 
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or even in the entire profits of the Imiieriai 
concern. There is absolutely no channel 
or Instrument by means of which Canada 
for instance, may work with Australia or 
New Zealand for the realisation of any 
common purpose. None of the colonies 
can so act even with the so-called mothei- 
country. As regards the general policy of 
the Empire as a whole, it is determined so 
far as It can be, entirely or almost entirely 
by Great Britain herself. She may consider 
the susceptibilities or the interests of her 
self-governing dominions in the determina- 
tion of such policy, but there is no consti- 
tutional compulsion upon her to seek their 
advice or consult their opinions. The 
relations between one colony and another 
as well as between the colonies and the 
mother-country are in a most uncertain 
and fluid condition at the present time 
This fluidity has its advantages, but it has 
got also Its disadvantages, and the greatest 
disadvantage of it is that it stands in the 
way of the development of any truly 
organic and constitutional unity in the 
Empire. The essence of organic unity is 
that the parts of the unit can only realise 
their highest ends in and through the reali- 
sation of the organic end of the unit itself. 
To break away from this relation is for the 
parts to cut off the very source of their 
life. So cut off, they become absolutely 
useless to themselves and to others, like 
branches cut off from the vine that are fit 
henceforth only to be cast into the oven. 
This organic unity has not as yet been 
developed in the British Empire. No part 
of the Empire perhaps, would suffer through 
the parts falling off from one another and 
from the whole with the exception of 
Great Britain, to whom this break-up would 
spell the loss of her present prestige and 
position as a great world power. Just at 
this moment, it might place the Colonies 
who have yet to build up their navy and 
their regular army in considerable practi- 
cal difficulties. But even these are more 


or less imaginary, because even if the 
Colonies were to declare absolute independ- 
ence and snap the flimsy bands that bind 
them to the Mother Country, Great Britain 
in her own interest, from considerations of 
pure seH-preservation, would be forced to 
undertake their defence m the event of their 
freedom being threatened with any foreign 
invasion True Imperialism would demand 
the working up of a Federal Constitution 
in the British Empire. But to work up 
such a Constitution Great Britain would 
have to take up a somewhat lower position 
in the Imperial family than what she occu- 
pies nominally though not really to-day 
A Federal Council constituted along the 
lines of Sir Joseph Ward’s resolution, would 
make Great Britain’s position in it consti- 
tutionally as a mere equal among equals 
Supposing the Federal Council were com- 
posed of twelve representatives, Great 
Britain would have only two seats upon 
it. She has no just claims to more. But 
she cannot stoop to accept this comparative- 
ly inferior position. Sir Joseph Ward’s 
Resolution was opposed by Mr. Asquith 
on the ground that : — 

It would impair, if not altogether destroy, iheautho 
nty of the Government of the United Kingdom in 
such grave matters as the conduct of foreign policj 
the conclusion of treaties, the maintenance _oi peace 
or the declaration of war. The responsibility of tht 
Imperial Government Subject to the Imperial Parlia 
ment, in these matters could not be shared, and thi 
co-existence side by side with the Government of thi 
United Kingdom, of this proposed body with thi 
functions and jurisdiction w'hich it was suggests 
should be entrusted to it, would be fatal to the presen 
system of responsibility. The proposed body woul 
further have power to impose upon the Dominions 
policy from which one or more ot them might dissenl 
which in many cases would involve expenditure, an 
that expenditure would have to be met by taxatior 
although the people of the Dominion might not ap 
prove the policy. Speaking for the British Goverr 
mfent, they could not assent to the proposal, so oppose 
to the fundamental principles on which the Empij 
had been built up and carried on. 


E. Willis. 
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WHY MUST WE EMIGRATE TO THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA? 


I F the article ‘‘Why Emigrate ?*' in the 
November “Modern Review” of last 
year stands as a monument of fine 
rhetoric and a combination of high sounding 
words at the expense of real facts and 
figures, i can raise no voice against it. 
But I, for one, care more for the truth than 
for literary style and therefore raise a 
note of protest against the misstatements 
contained therein. I'he pity is that one 
has to find an "educated” man with nu- 
merous degrees acquired from Indian and 
English Universities talking on a subject 
of which he knows nothing. But one is 
satisfied to learn that the author of that 
article, far from visiting the Pacific coast, 
did not even cross the Atlantic, and seems 
to have written from the other side of the 
Atlantic with a great deal of authority. 
'I'he tremendous amount of harm that this 
article is doing to young India by dis- 
couraging the young aspirants from coming 
to the United States, has compelled me to 
give an elaborate reply and to present the 
situation as it stands here. 1 am vitally 
concerned with the immigration of our 
countrymen to this country, and as I am 
not acquainted with either Africa or 
Canada or Australia, I will dw'ell entirely 
upon the conditions of our countrymen here 
in the United States. I have not the 
slightest intention of boosting any'indivi- 
dual of our community here. But it is my 
duty to present the facts and thereby let 
others avail themselves of the same oppor- 
tunities as we have. It will be simply 
selfishness, if I let Mr. Shiv Narayen's 
article go unanswered. 

From time to time, for the last five or six 
years, letters have appeared in the Indian 
Press encouraging the coming out of young 
students to this country. But nevertheless 
there is a set of people who have never 
left India, or at best have visited only some 
European country or Japan, who set them- 
selves up as authorities on the condition 


of our students in this country. Sometimes 
they even spread silly rumours that “two 
or three Hindu students who came to this 
country without any means of support, 
after struggling hard for existence, have 
died of starvation." How ridiculous t 
Dying for want of food m a country where 
opportunities abound on every side ! How 
can we expect anyone, with whatever 
enthusiasm and daring spirit he may have, 
to part with the easy-going lazy life of 
our country and come here, if such rumours 
are believed ? 

Before going into details about the students 
I will dwell on the situation of the “igno- 
rant labourers”. These hardworking stalwart 
men are all from the Punjab, 90 per cent 
of whom are Sikhs and the rest Muham- 
madans. It is never a fact that they suffer 
here The^i get better wages than in India 
and are fairly well satisfied with their life 
in this country. One of the chief objections 
put forth against them by the anti-Asiatics 
is that they accept lower wages. Certaintly 
the people here have every right to exclude 
the Hindus, or for that matter any immi- 
grant, if they really come here to lower the 
wages of the workers. But they really do 
not take lower wages than many of the 
Europeans, specially the Greeks and Itah 
ans, and the Southern Americans. Though 
they are all equally to blame, yet the 
Hindus, being just a handful, are immediate- 
ly distinguished from the others ; and all 
the abuses are heaped upon them and them 
only. So it is partly their fault — of the 
Hindus who are already in this country — 
which accounts for the deportation of the 
numberless immigrants during the last one 
year. The United States does not want 
immigrants to come here, make money and 
then go back home, but w^ants men who 
will develop the resources of this country, 
who will later on bring their families and 
settle down here. I am one of those who 
believe in the theory that this glorious 
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twentieth century is for the intermingling 
of races, and the United States is the “melt- 
ing pot.'’ If our peoole would come here, 
bring their families later on and adopt the 
manners and customs of this country, the 
American people vrould have very little 
objection against us. 

Even as it is now, if they would give up 
their turbans, cut their long hair and shave 
off their beard, no one could distinguish 
them from the Southern Americans or South- 
ern Europeans, because of their clear-cut 
Aryan features, which the other Hindus do 
not generally possess. But we cannot 
blame them. 'I he dose of blind religious 
fanaticism that has been infused into them 
from their birth is {'resistible ^ and one 
cannot make them understand anything 
whatever that is not in Guru Nanak’s works. 
It is again the prie'St who is at the root of 
all this evil. .They have no power of indi- 
vidual thinking owing to the despotism of 
the priest Some of them even go to the 
c\cess of drunkenness and coollj^ assert 
that drinking us not prohibited in their 
religion. On the other hand, there are others 
among them who are very progressive, and 
go to night schools while working m day- 
time. These men gradually become conscious 
of their duty towards their country ; and I 
am very glad to learn from reliable sources 
that a couple of these “ignorant labourers”, 
after returning, have established over a 
dozen Primary Schools in the Punjab. 
Those of our country should come here who 
do not make “make money and go home” 
their sole aim, but have a strong desire to 
acquire knowledge and be serviceable both 
to India and the United States. Such people 
can well be found in Bengal, Maharastra, 
Madras and the Punjab, if anyone care.s to 
pick up the best and the ablest, and if there 
be an organised way of doing it. But I 
must say here, that the immigration of 
Hindus should be stopped for at least two 
years, as they will generally run the risk of 
being sent back by hook or by crook, and 
most of all by the “hookworm” crank, the 
latest scare of the Immigration Bureau of 
San Francisco. They have found out that 
almost every Hindu has hookworm disease. 
If he satisfies all the other conditions, he is 
liable to catch the hookworm, and is sent 
back along with these supposedly dangerous 
contagion-spreading germs. If they persist 


in coming, at present, the anti-Asiatic.s will 
more bitterly agitate ; and it will not take 
very long for the .American Congress to 
pass a law for the total exclusion of the 
Hindus I’hen it will be difficult both for 
the labourers and the students to enter this 
country. 

Our countrymen at home do not seem to 
realise how w'e, our religions and our ideals, 
are misrepresented in the foreign countries, 
! he talks that the missionaries give, have 
created a .strong notion that we are a 
'barbarous people’. Very few people had 
come here, except Swami Vivekananda, Pra- 
tap Chandra Mazumdar, Virchand Gandhi 
and two or three more to present the other 
side of the situation. Then the Sw'adeshi 
movement was the impetus which awakened 
the Indian people to the indispensable 
necessity of sending their young men to 
foreign countries for scientific and industrial 
education. i hese students, apart from the 
education that they themselves get, are also 
the instruments for removing the age-old 
prejudice against our peop.le. Hundreds 
of our young men, and women*'' too, ought 
to come here yearly. 

Of all the students that have come to the 
Pacific coast of the country, there are very 
few who have received their full allowances 
from home, In fact the majority of them 
have been self-.supporting, either partly or 
entirely. My experience is of the Pacific 
coast, and I have personally known many 
of the graduates and undergraduates of the 
universities and colleges of this side. Rough- 
ly calculated about ^250'oo (or Rs 775) is 
barely sufficient annually for a Hindu 
student who doe? no wage-earning work, 
not even in summer. Of those who have 
already graduated, about three or four re- 
ceived the full amount, while others, sums 
ranging from nothing to .$ioo'oo a year 
How did they manage to get together the 
balance then ? By begging from their coun- 
trymen, or “falling back on some one in this 
country,” or going to the “real Swamis,” 
who, according to Mr. Shiv Narayen, “are 
a source of strength to young students m 

* I confess that to our great regret no women 
students have yet come to the States. They ought to, 
cannot properly represent the women 
When the Americans see ohlj men student?, they 
rightly observe, "Wherever the Hindus go, they make 
a world of men , so selfish they are 
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dibtress ? NO, thej have earned the re 
mainder by undergoing all sorts of hard 
labour. Thev have never murmured on 
account of this hard struggle. Rather have 
they rejoiced in the struggle, and are proud 
to come out triumphant : because they 
know that their own folks cannot afford any 
more for their education, having younger 
children m their hands; because they know 
that their poverty-stricken country cannot 
send them such fabulous sums every month ; 
and because they know that this hard 
struggle for financial independence brings 
out the best that is in them, and thereby 
fif« them all the more to be of real service 
to their country. I know two graduates 
who come from very well-to-do families 
and insisted on working partly for their 
living, because, as they said, ‘it is a great 
education in itself for a Hindu’. The self- 
supporting students do not belong to the 
type of arm-chair patriots who live upon 
either their parents’ money or upon the 
public money. They think that they are 
old and capable enough to work their way 
through college. They are and will be 
self-made men. There are some who even 
feel it a shame on the part of any young 
man in this country to depend on others’ 
help for their bread. 

There have been times when they have 
spent whole days with a loaf of bread, a 
little sugar, a glass of milk and sometimes 
a few fruits, if they are very lucky Yet 
they have never been discouraged, nor have 
they ever starved to death. But they hav'e 
gladly aud cheerfully borne this hunger 
with manliness, 'fo my regret, I hav'e no 
experience of such days, having come in 
better times. But our pioneers certainly 
had had very strenuous times during the last 
financial panic in 1907-1908, when they 
used to spend their hungry moments in 
“joliy-ups”, “cheer-ups” and in singing the 
beautiful Indian songs. 

The high ideal of serving their country, 
which they hold as dearer to them than 
anything else, enables them to bear all the 
struggles and hardships These would look 
tremendously hard to our countrymen at 
home, as they seemingly do to us in the 
beginning. But our students here take them 
as sources of pleasure and gain more and 
more by these experience.^. They believe 
that these are nothing in comparison with 


the ha.dsh.ps .nsto.efor .hem when they 
go back home. They are only preparing 
themselves for better and more efficient work 
in future. I don’t see how we are going to 
achieve our end, if we tlrink the life of 
self-support m America as one of evtreme 
hardship. 

When I was in Japan, everyone there used 
to discourage us from coming to America 
unless we were guaranteed a monthly in- 
come of at least Rs. 150. J'hejr have an 
impres.sion there as well as in India that 
Rs. 150 is barely enough to study in a 
university. J'hey fear that their scholar- 
ships will be stopped if they come to this 
country and their whole business prospect 
will be ruined. But they do not know how 
far they are furthering their object by going 
into Japanese factories, and how much more 
they could do in this country. 1 quote here 
the words of a graduate friend for whom 
I have great respect and who had several 
years’ experience in both the countries. 

"In comparing the benefits derned trom study 
in Japan and America, I can say from e.^ttended 
personal experience that one can leain twice as 
much, if not more, in the same- time in the latter 
country accompanied with other insaluable gains that 
car, ne\er be attained in Japan In Japan notwith 
standing oar facility ip picking up the conversational 
language we can not read their periodical and scienti- 
fic literature, and at best only halt understand 
the lectures ol the Professor, so that the most 
important source of knowledge is necessarily a 
sealed book to us Some practical knowledge is 
attained but it is not quite efficient for want of ac- 
curate theoretical training- In Engineering, Applied 
Chemistry, Agriculture and Pharmacy it ts sheer 
waste of time, energy and money, to study in Japan 
when double the result can be attained at the same 
e.xpense and in less lime in America. For mere factory 
expenence Japan is no doubt the better place But 
in Japan our students necessaril3 live, as it were, m 
a hole and know nothing about the progress of the 
outside world. Moreover. easy life, plentiful 
leisure and comtortable income are not conducu e to 
the growth of strong and clean characters. There 
art noble exceptions, but the majority do not make 
the best use of their appnrtunities. The strenuous 
uphill life led by our students in America is the best 
preparation for our young men commg from an old 
and conservat've society like ours, fn Japan we 
may receive a training good enough for industrial 
purposes, but in .America besides an efficient indus 
trial training, the American universities train us to 
a virile manhood Japan is still feudal in comparison 
with democratic .Ai icnca, where the opportunities of 
training and .sell-development are unlimited for 
ambitious and energetic young men. So intense 
and vita! is the spirit of democracy in the American 
Universities that anyone, having a strong desire but 
without means or confidence in his powers, in a short 
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time i=i sure to be inspired by their many life-giv'inff 
mpulses and can start with a new lease on his capa- 
cities America gives to a young man that which 
IS invaluable — self -confidence and the courage to 
hght against all odds — it is not altm to arrogance or 
an exaggerated self-importance, but born of a proper 
measure of one's capabilities and coupled with an 
untiring energy and an unflinching faith. Here m 
\rnerica we have to undergo the hardest knockabouts 
and life is full of strenuous struggles of which no one m 
India can have an adequate idea , but it has its 
recompense in the satisfaction of dutv’ done and things 
achieved, America is no place tor milksops— a 
few of our young men with too much sentimental 
ambition but with no perseverance or integrity of 
purpose have gone down in the struggle and have 
failed most abjectly. Let only those come who can 
do and dare, suffer and achieve. In short America 
IS par excellence the place for a thorough training both 
technical and in manhnessp and no other country’ 
can give this in a more efficient wa}'. 

‘I do not wish to belittle the importance or value 
of the training in Japan. In its own place it has 
much value, and let hundreds of our young men 
go tliere yearly to profit by it Japan has her 
methods from which, not to speak if us, but even the 
western nations can learn a good deal But I think 
that only those should go to Japan who have already 
had some scientific training and those that want to 
master mere factory details and the technique ot 
manufacturing in a short time. One with scientific 
training can learn, in Japan, things in si\ months 
■which would take one without such training more 
than four years, and Japan being a small country 
and the industries being more or less concentratta 
and varied, Japan has an advantage for us which no 
other country could provide.'' 

Almost all of us who have come here 
had stayed for a year or two in some school 
or factory in Japan. The worst difficulty 
being the language, we were not making 
any headway in our studies. After our 
experience in some American institution 
we deplore our sojourn in Japan, though 
It has not been entirely useless. What I 
want to impress upon our students in Japan 
and on those who Intend to proceed to 
Japan is this • why^ not benefit yourselves 
immensely more in this country than in 
Japan, with the same money and time? 

Since igoj, about sixty students in all, 
from the different parts of Hindustan have 
come to the Pacific coast including the 
three who have come forward from the 
Indian labouring class in this country. 
From among these eighteen have graduated, 
four will graduate when this paper will 
be on its way. two are post-graduates, 
excluding Taraknath Das, who graduated 
last year from the University of Washington, 
twenty-two are prospective undergraduates, 
four have gone back as experts in one 


trade or other, and four are attending 
sometimes some institution and sometimes 
working in some factory wnth no difinite 
aim to graduate but to be experts in certain 
industries, while only six have totally failed, 
some of whom have returned to Hindustan 
and others are still struggling in this 
country to get a footing. 

True it is, that with the exception of 
about seven, all the others are students 
who had “been ploughed or otherwise 
disappointed in the examinations of their 
student life” in India. But when we look 
at the results they have achieved and are 
achieving in the American Universities and 
Colleges, it is proven beyond doubt that 
the system of education in this country is, 
by far. better than that in India, Almost 
all of them were simply rebels against the 
Indian educational system and were surely 
desirous of getting into the proper atmos- 
phere. Here is a partial list of our graduates 
and undergraduates : — 

i Naresh C handra Chakravarti — mairiculalcd from 
the Calcutta Unn ersity, came here in 1903, attended 
the High School tor a year, took his degree of B S 
from the C.olfege of Mining in the Univorsit} ol 
California m lyoS, was employed as an A.ss.aying 
Chemist m a big copper mine in Mexico, and is now 
the Superintendent of another copper mine in Peru 
South .America, 

2. Ginndranath Mukerji — came here in 1905, took 
his degree of M.S, from the College of Agriculture 
in the U. C in 1908, worked as the Supenndending 
Chemist in a cane sugar factory' in Porto Rico, Cuba 
and now is employed in the Bengal National College 
Mukerji was Hindustani Interpreter in the employ of 
the Immigration Department.'* 

3 Jogendra Chandra Nag — matriculated from 
the C LL, came here m 1906, graduated from the 
College ol Agriculture in the LL C. in igio (B. S ) 
is, at present, Professor of Botany tn the Bangabasi 
College, Calcutta. 

4 Kunapureddi Ramasastrulu — was in the 4th 
tear class when he left India, came to the U S in 
1907, His patron discontinued his allowance, because 
he had left Japan, So he w'orked in a ship-yard loi six 
(Tionths and joined the Lh C. Later on his patron 
began to send him his scholarship He took his B S 
degree from the College of Agriculture in the U C 
in 1 910 and is now in the employ of a small State in 
Madras. 

* .Abbreviations used in this list — C. U. for 
Calcutta University, U. C. for University of 
California S. U, for Stanford University. U. W 
for University of Washington. O. S. A. C for 
Oregon State Agricultural College. W, S. A. C foi 
Washington State Agricultural College. B.S for 
Bachelor of Science. M.S, for Master of Science 
B A for Bachelor of Arts. M.A for Master of 
Arts, B.L for Bachelor of Letters. 
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5. Santala! Gorowaia — came here m 1907, took his 
B S. degree from the College of Agriculture in 1910. 

6. Jyotish Chandra Das — could not appear in the 
B.A. examination of the C. U., came here in 1907, 
took his B S. degree with Honors m Economics from 
tne College of Commerce in 1910, He will go mtc 
Export and Import Business m Calcutta. 

7. Khagondra Chandra Das — was a B.A. class 
student of the C. U., came here in (906, and graduated 
from the College of Chemistry of the S. U. He is now 
a chemist with the International Harvester Co. of 
Chicago, III., one of the largest factories in the world 
for making agricultural implements and machinery. 
He was also with the Amalgamated Beet Sugar 
Company of Oregon last season. He holds the degree 
of B.A., as Stanford University confers that degree m 
all Its Colleges. 

S Surendramohan Bose — was thrice ‘flunked’ m 
the B A. examination of the C. U., came here in tooS, 
graduated from the College of Chemistry of the S. U. 
in 1910, and is on his way to Germany. 

Q. Maheshcharan Sinha, — -a graduate of the Allaha- 
bad University, came here in 1905, took his M.S. 
degree from O. S, A. C. in 1907 and is now a Professor 
in the Gurukuia Academy, Kangri, Hardwar. His 
freinds in India and in Japan had thought he had 
gone mad, because he came here without any means. 

10. Pala Singh — took his B.S. degree m Mining 
Engineering from the O. S A. C. in 1908 and is now 
in the Gwalior State Service. ■ ' 

1 1. Sohanlal Ravi — was for two years m the Victoria 
Technical Institute of Bombay, came here in 1906, 
g-aduated Irom the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the O. S. A. C. in 1908 (B. S.) and is in the 
Baroda State Service. 

12. Mulukraj Soi — came here in 1906, took his B.S. 
degree in Electrical Engineering in 1909 and the degree 
of Electrical Engineer in 1910 from the O. S. A. C. 

.3. Bholadutt Panday — came here in 1907, gradu- 
ated from the .‘\gr'cultural Department of the O. S 
A C. in igio. He was also in the U. C. for some- 
time. 

14. Syed Rashid— took his B.S. degree in Agricul- 
Luie fiom the^O. S. A. C. in 1908. 

15. Hari Singh Chirana — %vas for some tune in the 
O S. A, C , graduated Irom Cornel! University, 
Ithaca, New York, and is now a Professor of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, 

16. Satish Chandra Basu — a graduate of the C. U , 
loined the U. C. in 1907 and took his A.M. degree in 
Economics from the Nebraska University in 1909, and 
is now Professor of Economics in the Kooch-Behar 
Ra] College, Bengal. 

17. Taraknath Das — landed in the U. S. in 1906 
With but $$’00 in his pocket, worked his way all through 
college, graduated from the college of Liberal Ai-ts of 
the U. W, in 1910, standing second in the university, 
and won a fellowship of 1 41 6' 00 to .study for M.A. 
and will take his M.A. degree this June. 

iS. Satya Deva — graduated from the College of 
Liberal Arts of the U. W. in 1910. 

19. Surendra Narayan Guha — was 'flunked’ in the 
F.A. examination of the C. U., came here in 1907, 
has graduated from the College of Agriculture of the 
U, C. (B.S.) this month. He has been self supporting 
all through, and says it is very easy. He got only his 
passage for America frorp the Scientific and Indus- 


trial Association of Calcutta, and on his way to this 
country made a short stay in Japan. 

20. Raimohan Dutta — -came here in 1908, gradu- 
ates from the College of Social Sciences in 1913 (B L ) 

21. Bhupendranath Ray — an M. Sc, student of the 
C. U., landed in the U. S. la,st December, and will 
take his .M.S. degree from the College of Mining of 
the U C. m 1912. 

J2. Devendranath Chaudhuri — ^passed the F A 
examination of the National Council of Education, 
came here in iqio, will take his B.S. degree from 
the College of Mining of the U. C. in 1913. 

23. Dhan Gopal Mukeqi — came here in 1910, will 
take his B.S degree from the College of Commerce in 

24. Dakshinaran]an Guha — has just finished one 
semester in the College of Mechanical Engineering of 
the U C. (B. S. TQ15). 

25. Svarnakuttiar Mitra — has just finished one 
semester In the College of Agriculture of the LT C 
(B.S. 1915). 

26. Sarangadhar Das — could not appear in the 
F.A. examination of the C. U., came here in IQ09, 
finished one year in the College of Chemistry of the 
U. C., and is now w'orking in the Western Sugar 
Refinery of San Francisco. 

27. Devidayal Virmani— will graduate from uhc 
College of Chemistry of the S. U. in 1912 (B.A.). 

28. Pandurang Sada.shiv Khankoji — landed in the 
U. S. A. in 1907 without a cent in his pocket, his 
deposit money being shown by his friends, graduated 
from a first grade High School in California, joined 
the Agricultural Department of the O. S. A. C. in 
1909 wherefrom he graduates in 1912 (B. S.), 

29. Jogesh Chandra Misra — came here in 1909, 
expects to graduate from the College of Liberal Aits 
of the LL W, in 1913 (BA,). He is entirely s^lf- 
supporting and is now working in the General Hospital 
of Seattle, Washington. 

30. Bijoy Kumar Ray — came here in 1910, expect'- 
to graduate from the College of Forestry of the U. V'' 
III 1914 (B S.). Ray secured in the last examinations 

" over 94 per cent, in Botany and two other subjects 
He is now working in a lumber mill in Portland, Ore 

31. Tarakcharan Mazumdar — graduates from 
the Electrical Engineering Department of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California this month. 

32. P. G Upalap — has ]ust been admitted into the 
College of Chemistry of the U. W., Seattle, Wash. 

33. Nalininath Pal — matriculated from the C. U 
m the Arts Course according to the new regulations, 
will graduate in May, 1912 from the Berkeley High 
School where he is preparing for Mining Engineering 
He will then enter the College of Mining of the U. C. 
Nalini is a young lad of eighteen and is yet fully self- 
supporting and very confident of his success 

34. Lale Tihara — could neither read nor write English 
when he came here as a laborer ; after about two 
years realized the necessity of having a university 
education, entered the Oakland (California) High 
School in September igog, will graduate in December, 
1911, and hopes to get admission into the College of 
Mining of the U. C, next January. 

35 - Mathuradas Joyni — is a student of the Oak- 
land Politechnique in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, will graduate m igi2. 

36. Harnam Singh — is preparing for Agriculture m 
the Lincoln High School of Seattle, Wash. 
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^7 and 3S. Blial S. Sanl and P'lahi Bakhi,h — £>ra- 
luatcd from Liie Lincoln Hiifh School nl Seattle with 
xccllent result^: and bate enteied theCollcf^o of 
Rlectncal Hnoinectiny nf U. Wb 

79 and 40, Sambhu and RajiTiall — two \ nnng bn_\s 
vvho dtd not know liow to write tlieir names tn 
Lheir own language, came hen’ ns laborers, are 
now in the Ihniver'nty Heights Ginmniar School of 
Seattle 'rhongh it will take them vears to linish 
even the High School Course, yet ihev are very hope- 
ful and arc fighting all odds. 

41. Motilal Dutt — was in the Bengal Technical 
Institute for a vear, landed ni the H. S in 1907, 
was in the LL C for two years, graduates next 
month ftom the College of Mechanical Engineering of 
the University' of Illinois, ( 3 . S ) 



Taraknath Das. 

42. Anant M. Gurjar — came to the U. S, in 
1906, graduates from the Utah State Agricultural 
College next month and will take post-graduate 
course in the University of Illinois next September. 
He has been self-supporting all through, 

43. Han Singh— an M.Sc. of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Scotland^, IS studying here for Master’s Degree 
in Agricultural Chemistry in the U. C. 

44. Nirupam Chandra Guha — will graduate from 
the Department of Chemistry of the W. S. A. C. m 
1912 (B. S.J. 


43 Bishaii Dris — will graduate from the Department 
of Mechanical Etigineermg of the W. S. A. C 111 1912 
(B. S.) Last fail semester he had scoured over 94 per 
cent, marks in tour subjects and over 83 per cent, in 
the filth one, and is entirely dependent on htnisclf for 
his living 

4.6. Anath B.-mdlui Sircar — took special courses 111 
Bacteriology in the U. C. and S. U, worked for 
some time in some canneries of San Francisco and 
Portland, and is now the Supei intendent of the 
Bengal Preserving Comp.any of Mo/alferpur. 

As far as I can make out only six out of 
sixty have not shown good results and con- 
sequentlyr left school. But some of them are 
yet working in this country to be service- 
able to Hindustan in one way or other. 
The few failures among us, if any, are due 
to lack of fixity of purpose, of enough will 
and determination on their part but never 
to any lack of opportunities. 

Now I leave it to the reader to judge for 
himself whether “for one who succeeds a 
dozen suffer defeat and anguish” or just the 
reverse. Let us bear in mind that the average 
students of the Indian Universities are easily 
graduating from the universities of this 
country, some with Honors and others 
winning Fellowships. What laurels our 
brilliant students would win, if they would 
come here instead of rotting in the enervat- 
ing atmosphere of the Indian universities! 

Mr. Shiv Narayen is evidently himself 
a scaremonger, as he believes in what the 
scaremongers say. 'Fhe sensationalists, 
whether American, English or Anglo- 
Indian, have incessantly spread rumors that 
the Indians in this country are sending 
arms and ammunitidd to India. But it’s 
a great pity that our own countrymen don’t 
understand the tricks of the scaremongers 
Their object is to put the students into a 
great many inconveniences when they go 
back home, and also to goad the Govern- 
ment not to allow any more students to 
come to this country. Another mischief that 
they have been able to do is to give a very 
strong, though lame excuse, to the guardians 
and patrons of the students to discontinue 
their scholarships. When will our people 
understand the policy underlying the doings 
of the Western world? 

We, as students in this country, are too 
busy with our studies and hard struggle 
for a living, to be able to handle politics 
As I said before, we don’t know any- 
thing <3^ the “revolutionary”, the creation 
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of scaremongers like Mr. Shiv Narayen. But 
this is true, that we will never tolerate, 
like our students in England, the spying 
system, and, worse than that, the Anglo-In- 
dians and their Indian sycophants to control 
the strings of our purse. 

Now the question naturally arises, how 
we earn our living and at the same time 
go to school, and what is the kind of work 
we do. This was a mystery to us when 
wm were in Japan, and we could hardly 
believe that it was possible. Even now, 
every once in a while each one of us 
receives an inquiry about this. But nobody 
has as yet given any accurate information for 
some reason or other. I take exception to the 
conduct of those who are ashamed to tell of 
the “menial” work we do or who are afraid 
lest the real conditions may discourage many 
an aspirant and who always keep a myste- 
rious halo about themselves. Let me tell 
you, young men, that it is not possible to 
get any office work in this country. The 
business world here needs more efficient 
and pushing men than the best graduates 
of our country. Also do not think that 
we are the only ones who do house work 
and other manual labour. Every student, 
whether American, European or Asiatic, 
does it, when he has nobody to help him. 
Self-supporting students are always respect- 
ed. There is no honest work which is looked 
down upon in this land. Neither do we 
lose our much-lauded ‘prestige’ in the eyes 
of the American people. 

There are two kinds of self-support : one 
IS to work while going to school, and the 
other is to work for a year or so during 
which time one can save enough to stay in 
college for 3 or 4 years, provided he works 
in the three summer months every year. 
Ordinarily all of us are of the first kind. 
Three hours’ house work (either dish-washing, 
making beds, waiting at the table or house- 
cleaning, one hour at each meal) in a family 
or Boarding House entitles one to three meals 
a day. Four hours’ such work brings room 
and board, or board and a cash of $7'oo or 
8'oo monthly. This kind of work is not 
hard at all and one can be an ‘expert’ in 
this trade in a week after he has been ‘fired’ 
from the first three or four jobs. The 
average wages per hour are 25 to 30 cents. 
Generally a self-support has no classes on 
Saturdays, which enables him to work 


about 8 hours and make fjp2'oo every Satur- 
day, it being the house-cleaning day. 

We manage pretty well with 8 to 10 
dollars a month for room, laundry and 
other expenses, including at least one theatre 
ticket and occasional simple Indian cook- 
ing. There are some among us who work 
4 hours a day and all day on Saturday and 
yet carry 16 or 18 units’ work in the 
college (“a unit signifies one hour per week 
of recitation or lecture, with preparation 
therefor,” during one half-year. In labora- 
tory work a unit is credited for 3 hours or 
more every week). Every one goes to work 
m the summer vacation and saves from 
fSo'oo to frao’oo with which he meets the 
college fees, cost of books, outfits, &c , 
during the year. Any student can get such 
jobs any time he wishes. The devotion of 
even five hours a day to wage-earning does 
not tel! upon his studies. In summer we get 
various kinds of work : fiuit-picking, hop- 
picbing, and other outdoor work ; work m 
factories, lumlier mills and workshops ; work 
as waiter, dish-washer, buss-boy, elevator- 
boy, &c., in the hotels of the cities and 
summer resorts ; sometimes the experienced 
chemists and engineers get good work in 
their respective trades. This summer work, 
too, IS not hard. On the contrary we come 
back to college refreshed, with more 
vigour and energy. 

We don’t despise any kind of honest 
work, and believe that every such work is 
honorable, and so gladly do anything 
whatever that comes in our way, I cannot 
do better than give the experiences of some 
of us: — 

I. Taraknath Das writes from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.: — 

*' I have heen self-supporting- all through. J 
remember how I was discouraged by all in Japan ; but 
I dared and came heie. I have found it very eas\ to 
win the Fellowship, and am confident that the intelli- 
gent students of the Indian universities could do a 
hundred times better with less effort, f have done 
every' kind of w'ork, both soft and hard, but nothing 
seemed hard to me. On the other hand, I ha\e 
improved my health a good deal and have gamed 
about 20 llis. since I came here. 

"One of the causes of India’s downfall is her exclu- 
siveness. The more energetic young men come here the 
more will the Americans understand us and the more 
shall we be able to counteract the mischief done by the 
missionaries. America is the land which makes men 
dynamic. 1 don’t think there is any other country which 
can infuse some life into our y'Onng men. Our educa- 
tionists and leaders of the National Council of Educa- 
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also 10 come hero to study the ediacatJonaJ 
thib country at close range, 
re one and all self-supporting m the State of 
on If any one docs not like that our young 
d work as laborers while going to school, 
'nt he raise funds to help them ’ They will 
selves do it, nor will they let others do iL. 
no use for such ‘Standpatters’." 

nant M. Gurjar writes from the 
tate Agricultural College, Logan, 

e been under self-supporting conditions in 
'in as well as Middle Western parts of the 
about five years, and can guarantee from 
nal experience that although the hardships, 
^ages and the like vary in different localities, 
orting certainly cannot be declared impossible 
vay at all. 1 have peisonally visited more 
)zen students from India who were making 
y through College at various places ; and it 
ting to note that students from Bengal seem 
articularly adapted to this independent way 
ing education. When I was in Cornell I had 


three personal friends 
expenses and receive 
know tvvd cases in tl 
worked frorrf-,^vo to tou 
home. V 

"There is one Ct^ing 
mines whether aivlni 
self-support , and that 
There are a great mafi;; 
other sorts of calamit 
over only by those wh( 
with it’. 

“In the Middle W( 
and a student can econ 
as he needs for 9 mt 
you already know, a 
can be devoted to w 
or for cash. In the ] 
the same excepting f 
and it is not very prac 
penses for the school 
to attend the school 
would suggest to obi 
home ; but those who 1 
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conn, liere prepared to stay a little longer. Those 
who have returned and declared self-supporting as 
an impossibiliit must be the ones who were tn the 
East in ’(j7-’o 8. During that year I was mtseif in 
the jState of New York, and on account of the 
Financial Panic, no one, regardless of nationality, 
could obtain woik anyvihere. Some of us were 
compelled to quit school and hunt up employments. 
Even in those bad times the'e was plenty of work 
on the farms, and 1 had no difficulty for myself ” 

3. More interesting it wiil be to hear 
form a young Freshman. Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
writes from the University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.: — 

‘ Here us my own experience. I am here 
nearly a year and am making tolerably' good results 
in the University of Calif., though ! don’t get a 
farthing from home. Why should I, when I am 
able to earn myself^ Secondly ! am very' poor in 
health. Yet the goddess of self-support has permitted 
me to enter her sanctuary. 

' Lastly 1 am astounded to see the charlatanry ol 
Ml Shiv Naraycn in his talks about tbe revo- 
lutionaries. He, first of all, calls out that ‘the revolu- 
tionaries are the creation.=' of scaremongeis', and im- 
mediately after that vvarns the students 'not to be 
seduced by the revolutionriries'. ‘To what pit thou 
seesi, from what height fallen’, He is not aware that 
he contradicts him.selt " 

4, i give m\ own experiences, though 
they are not much ; — 

i am a runaway from Japan, where I was 
for two years getting a monthly scholarship 
0^ Rs. 35 from the Industrial and Scientific 
Association of Calcutta and another of Rs. 25 
from H. H. The Rajah of Dhenkanal. 
I was not at all satisfied with ray studies in 
the Higher Technical School ofTokyo*^; 

The drawbacks in Japan, .as described by a 
friend, are — '"First of all the Japanese schools of 
Technology do not confer any degree wliatsoev'er. 
On the other hand though the Universities of that 
country confer degrees, unfori'jiiately for foreign 
students they are equally disappointing. Because 
most of the foreign students take admission as special 
students and special students cannot get a degree 
hovvevei good the results they make. This, however, 
does not prove that special students are vv'orthlcss. 
But on the contrary we should say that the absurdly 
high value attached by our countrymen to University- 
degrees stands in the way of our stopping in any' 
school or college of Japan ; where we get equally 
I ice treatment and a greater amount of facility than 
here in America Secondly in Japan we have the 
formidable difficulty' of language. Every one of our 
Indian students who has been to that country will 
admit without any reserve, that none can master the 
language so well even in two years as to be able to 
understand iecture.s. Thirdly the seats in Japanese 
schools and colleges are very limited and as Japanese 
students are prefened to others, Indian boys have 
the least chance of getting admission. Ft also should 
be mentioned here that only' the Chinese students are 


and when I expressed my desire of coming 
to America my patrons said that thev 
wouldn’t give me a single cent if I crossed 
the Pacific. I had not the courage then, 
and 1 silently submitted to it, waiting for 
the first opportunity of getting a lump sum 
on a single count. Fortunately for me, at 
the end of two years, I received two money 
orders from India worth Rs. 400, and imme- 
diately I did cross the Pacific. 

When I entered the U. C. I had only 
$ aS'oo with me and had to borrow ^ i2'oo 
more to pay my college fees. After I was 
enrolled, I had not a cent in my pocket; 
and ! began my life as a dish-washer, a 
waiter, a liouse-cleaner and a gardener. I 
was not accustomed to this kind of work, 
being born in a so-called ‘aristocratic’ family 
where I was brought up as an idler who 
must care for his studies only and hate 
every kind of manual labour. For this 
reason I was ‘fired’ from the first three cr 
four jobs as soon as they found out that I 
didn’t know the work. For one week I was 
unemployed and spent that week with 15 
cents a day, while a man ought to have at 
least 30 to 35 cents, to eat every day. How- 
ever, 1 had, by that time, graduated from 
the ‘College of Dish- washing and Waiting’ 
and secured a waiter’s job which lasted me 
the whole year. 

On Saturdays I used to So house-cieamng 
for a lady, who was surprised to see that I 
could not handle a broom. But she was 
good and showed me how to do it ; and I 
did it fairly well. She once asked me if I 
could clean her toilet. She thought I would 
not, because I am a ‘high-caste Hindu’. I am 
sure, it will shock our folks at home to learn 
that I utterly disappointed her. 

In this way I attended College for two 
terms, although 1 vvi-as later on favoured 
with the kindness of the Association and 
one of my friends outside India. The 
Association sent me my passage and month- 
ly scholarship regularly in that year, which 
amounted to about $120 00, For this reason 
[ had no difficulty m the true sense of the 
word. Even without this sum, of which I 
had not a bit of hope in the beginning, I 

exceptions to this rule. This is so because the 
Japanese Government g-ets an annual subsid;^ from 
the Government of China to defray the expenses of 
educating the students of the latter. Last of all there 
is no chance of self-support in Japan.” 
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e been quite able to manage by 
entirely on myself. 

St of June last year I entered the 
ugar Refinery of San Francisco 
nary dav-laborer working from 
lorning till 6 in the evening with 
ir for lunch at 12 o’clock. The 
the long hours were so hard and 
ne that 1 was wishing to quite very 
week. But I used to encourage 
. If my friend Miss — , being a 
ate girl, can work as a stenogra- 
ir 9 hours every da}9 why can I 
hard work as I am a young man 



Suren dra Nara^an Guha. 

les strong as iron bands ?” So 
t it up and have learned a good 
than any umveisity education 
Ml the hard work seems to me 
anything and I can stand heat 
like. I have worked in every 
the factory and have done every- 
opening the raw sugar sacks to 
nd shipping marketable white 
Lve lived among the workingmen 


and, in fact, am one of them. My life in 
this factory has familiarised me with the 
class struggle, I mean, the fight between 
Capital and Labor. It has shown me vivid- 
ly how the disinherited unpropertied work- 
ing class, who produce the wealth of the 
world with the sweat of their brow, live 
from hand to mouth with an extreme in- 
security of the morrow, and how the bour- 
geoisie squeeze their life-blood. It has set 
me seriously to think how, in our zeal for 
industrial regeneration, we will emancipate 
ourselves from slavery, how the bourgeoisie 
wilt be formed in India and how the work- 
ing class of India will remain the same 
physical, mental, moral and intellectual 
slaves as they are at present, simply with a 
slight change of hands among their lords 
To-day I am glad that I came to the “Land 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’’(^), 
instead of going back from feudal Japan as 
my patrons had wanted me to. 

All that has been said of self-support is 
true in the Universities of California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Southern California, or, 
in one word, in the Pacific coast. 

Much fuss has been made about the so- 
called color-prejudice against us in this 
country.’ Mr. Myron H. Phelps of New York, 
now touring in India, wrote a letter recently 
to the Indian students of the University of 
California wherein he said that owing to 
this color prejudice against the Asiatics 
many of our students, instead of coming to 
this country, are resorting to English univer- 
sities. There cannot be any greater mis- 
take than this. We, as students, do not 
know of anj' prejudice within the college 
campus. On the other hand, the Professors 
and the American students alike are very 
friendly to us, and their lack of aristocratic 
spirit draws us nearer to them. Out- 
side the college there is a section among 
the general public who are totally ignorant 
of our social life and our modes of living; 
and they have a sort of prejudice which is 
of very little harm to us. Some of them 
take us for Negroes at the first sight ; but 
when they come to know our nationality, 
they don’t show any hatred. (This is not 
the place to discuss whether they are justi- 
fied in their hatred against the NegroesX 
Others look upon all Asiatics as an inferior 
people, and hate and despise the Hindus, 
because the latter possess no self-respect 
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and take ever;y thing “lying down.” But for 
all this, in a railway train no American 
comes forward and says to a Hindu, “Get 
out of here, you dog of an Indian”, or, “Get 
out of here, you nigger.” No American, 
not even the President, dares whip or kick 
me, because I don’t wish him good morning. 
No American shoots down a Hindu just 
for fun, and goes scot free. The prejudice 
that exists against us among some people 
IS born of total misunderstanding, because 
many of the missionaries and itinerant 
travellers have always been vilifying the 
Indian religions and calling us ‘heathen,’ 
‘pagans’ and ‘barbarous’. When we come in 
contact with such people, instead of being 
injured in an}’ way, we rather are the means 
of removing it. This is another reason why 
Young India should send more students — 
hundreds more to America. 

Let no one understand that we are living 
m a friendless and inhospitable country 
where we miss our kith and kin and are 
perpetually homesick. Among the general 
public, too, each one of us has a coterie of 
friends who are as near and helpful to us 
as our own relatives. Most of us are 
grateful to these friends, to whom much of 
our progress is due. There are friends who 
love the Hindu students so much that they 
cannot bear the latter leaving them and 
going to another University. 

Granting that such a deep-seated prejudice 
exists, what of that to us, if we can acquire 
our education, because the American Uni- 
versities, unlike some English institu- 
tions, do not restrict us from entering 
them, nor do they impose upon us conditions 
that are revolting to any young man having 
but a little of self respect. Neither do they 
charge the foreigners more fees like the 
Japanese Colleges, This little bit of race- 
hatred knocks out all our caste, religious 
and provincial prejudices and reminds us of 
our inhuman treatment of our ‘untouch- 
ables’ and panahs. Whenever we suffer in 
any way owing to this prejudice, we at once 
remember that it is a part of the expiation 
of our sin committed in the way of our 
outrageous behaviour toward our own 
fellow-beings at home. And last of all, we 
are more and more convinced that no 
nation or race on this earth will respect us 
unless we respect ourselves, and as long as 
we like to remain pariahs, without perfect 


citizenship, so long we shall be despised and 
kicked by every free man. 

Now about the Swamis, the Babas and 
other ‘spiritual teachers’ from India. There 
was a time when Swami Vivekananda and 
Swami Rama Tirtha came here on a 
mission and created a healthy opinion 
about the Hindu philosophies. At present 
also there are a few real Swamis. But 
what are the present so-called ‘teachers' 
doing? Some are introducing the ‘zenana’ 
system in America ; they are establishing 
monasteries and nunneries where the monks 
cannot look at any woman, nor the nuns at 
any man. Worst of all, the religions and 
philosophies of the East are bringing spiri- 
tual slavery on their adherents and making 
them fatalistic and superstitious. It is a fact, 
too, that Negro men and women are pass- 
ing for Hindu Yogis, Yoginis and Mahat- 
mas and making money by fooling the 
Americans, specially the women. But it is 
truer still that some of the Hindu ‘spiritual 
teachers’ are joining hands with these 
fakers and are sharing the profits. Recent- 
ly a certain Hindu preacher (“the celebrated 
Hindu Yogi, sage and mystic, the Henry 
Ward Beecher of India”) came here and 
was giving “Three practical Yoga Lessons for 
ly'oo” at the residence of a Yogini, who is, by 
the w’ay, a Princess of India, too, and claims 
to be a cousin of Swami Vivekananda, 
while actually she belongs to the negro 
race. The pity is that the real Yogis and 
sages never cared for money ! 

A c.A,LL OF Duty to Young India, 

It has been abundantly proved to you 
that self-supporting is very practicable here, 
and honorable too. You are young and 
you sincerely intend to do good to your 
country and humanity at large. Even 
apart from this altruistic motive, I appeal 
to your self-interest. However much you 
may endeavour, you cannot improve your- 
selves physically, mentally, morally and 
intellectually, as long as your surroundings 
are what they are. You must change 
the conditions that surround you. To 
do this you have to have the right kind 
of education before you try to educate 
the masses. This education is available 
nowhere except in this country. Come here 
annually by hundreds, whether you have 
any money or not. “You will find a waj, 
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if not you wiU make one” for 3/ourself, If 
you can only land in tlie United States of 
America \\ith f350’oo in your pocket (which 
is required as security that vou are not 
goin^ to be public charges). You will 
choose your own lines of study and institu- 
tions after you arrive here. If you haV'e 
enough laith m your pht/sical and mental 
strength you are bound to come out success- 
ful, no matter w’hat the difficulties are. 
What looks like a mountain will be a moie- 
hiii, when yov come near it. Lose no time. 
The more we delay, the more we fall back- 
ward. Let us do out duty so that our 
posterity will have no chance to blame us 
as if we were a flock of sheep and a set of 
cowardly selfish fellows. 

I wdii conclude this paper by examining 
the conclusion of Mr Shiv Narayen, ‘‘Why 
emigrate “Echo answers ‘why ?’ ” 1 

answer, because we have been satiated with 
all kinds of servility and w'e long for man- 
liness. So we leave the lazy life of Indian 
homes which you call “the free and easy 
life of the hamlet,” We emigrate to en- 
able ourselves “to develop the hidden 
resources of our continent.” We emigrate 
to learn to make the things “right in India 
instead of ionporring them from foreign 
countries.” We emigrate m que-st of know- 
ledge. As regards the laborers who emi- 
grate to this country, what can they do, 
when you, “highly educated” youths, are 
perplexed? They come here and better 
their condition a little, when you don’t do 
an} thing for them but talk some high-sound- 
ing words. 

In the last paragraph Mr. Shiv Narayen 
totally contradicts himself in every point. 
Capita! is shy, because there are occasional 
failures which are due to lack of enough 
manufacturing knowledge, business manage- 
ment and experience, “Sound direction, 
proper management and able far-seeing 
heads” can only be acquired in foreign 
matmfactunng countries, but very rarely 
inside India, It rouses only laughter to 


hear the capitalists called “patriots and 
philanthropists.” The^^ invest their money 
for the purpose of getting profit, and not 
from any philanthropic motive. Their 
money remains idle when invested in 
Government Promissor}/ notes. We have 
only to show them that they will get 
more profit by investing in industries, 
and immediatelv' out will they come 
with their hoarded wealth. It i.s only 
the ‘scholars’ trained properly in proper 
places who “will engineer the vast enter- 
prises, accumulate the large fumls and 
properlv expend them ” It is not the big 
zemindars and raises to whom we .should 
appeal “to shake off their lethargiy” but 
we should appeal to ourselves, the working 
class, the backbone of every nation. “The 
big zemindars should make a strong alliance 
with the educated middle class,” There 
weave, whether Nationalist? or Loyalists ; 
all we can do is to appeal to the landed 
aristocracv to make an alliance with us, 
the so-called educated middle class; and 
what for? To usher in the Indian bourgcousie 
who will exploit the proletariat and at 
the same time tell them that this exploitation 
is for their own good. How humanitarian 
and philanthropic I Just as the leaders 
of the American Revolution had declared 
the principles of “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity !” And we see to-da3/ what 
these beautiful high-sounding words 
amount to ! 

Lastly, what I wish to impress upon ray 
readers is this, that it is not by staying in 
India but bt* emigrating to foreign countries 
that “we will be able to join our ranks 
and put our shoulders to the wheel.” So 
W'e must emigrate, and emigrate more to 
the United States than to any other coun- 
try. 

Sarangadhar Das. 

University op Calii'orni.i, 

BEKkEt-BY, Cal., U. S. A, 

Maj/ S, tcjn. 
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^'The proper sfri,dy of '‘Mankind A Man.'’' 

— Pope. 


L 

T he Mundas are the most numerous of 
the so-called Kolarian tribes inhabi- 
ting the Chota NlgpCir Division. In 
the Census of 1901, the 
Number and number of MOndas in 

^ fndia, excluding Christian 

converts, was found to have been 4,66,668. 
In Bengal, the total number of Mundas was 
4,38,143, of whom 2,96, a 18 were returned 
as 85,410 as Hindus, and 56,375 

as Christians, Of these the whole of 
Chota NSgpur contained 344,373, and the 
Ranchi District alone 2,87,105. Although 
less numerous than the Dravidian Uraons 
of the Ranchi District, the Mundas, as the 
same Census Report observes, “have a 
universally admitted precedence over the 
other aboriginals in virtue of their older 
occupation of the country, their traditions 
of rule in it, and their establishment of the 
NSgbansi Maharajas." The Ranchi Dis- 
trict, the principal home of the Muodas, 
has an area of 7,103 square miles, and is 
.situated between 22^20^ and 23'’43' North 
Latitude, and 84'’o^ and S5°54' East Longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Haaaribagh and Paiamau, on 
the east by the District of Maabhum, 
on the south by District Singhbhum 
and the Tributary State of GSngpur, 
and on the west by the Paiamau District 
and the Jashpur and Surguja States. The 
Ranchi District naturally divides itself into 
two distinct plateaus, resting respectively^ 
at average elevations of 2,000 and 1,000 
feet. The higher plateau comprising nearly 
two-thirds of the area of the District covers 
its northern and western parts, and is con- 
nected with the lower plateau lying on 
the extreme southern and eastern borders 
of the District, by rugged precipitous passes 
locally called gbits. The plateaux are 
generally undulating, and a large number 
of hills and hillocks, generally of gneiss 


formation strike up on every hand A 
peculiar hill-feature of the District is the 
large number of pats or isolated tablelands 
perched up on lofty hills averaging 3,600 
feet above sea-level, which rise abruptly 
out of the higher plateau in its north- 
western corner, .\bout one-third (32'io 
per cent} of the area of the District is still 
covered by jungle. The [ungles, especially 
about the ghats or passes, often present a 
highly picturesque scenery. The rivers of 
the District are generally narrow streams 
of water, usually almost dry except during 
the rainv season. But .some of the ghag.s 
or waterfalls of the Di.sfnct are magnificent, 
and any one of them, as the Imperial 
Gazetteer of /wdm* obaerv es. would “in a 
western country be regarded as worthy of 
a visit ev'en from a distance." 'I’he geolo- 
gical formarion of the District is the 
.\rchaean or Pre-Cambrian, except a narrow 
strip on the south which is of Gondwana 
formation. As for minerals, limestone, mica, 
and quartz occur in veins in beds of gneiss, 
and iron of an inferior kind is to be found 
throughout the District. In some places in 
the south'eastern parts of the Tamar 
Pargana, a soft kind of steal Ite allied to 
soap-stone is dug out of small mines. The 
climate of the District is dry, and except in 
certain portions below the ghats generally 
very healthy. The average mean tempera- 
ture rises from 62’2 in December to Sy'S in 
May. The mean minimum in the cold season 
IS 51'’ and the mean maximum in Mav is rooL 
The average annual rainfall varies from 50 
to 65 inches. The greatbulk or the Mundas 
occupy the southern, south-western, and 
eastern parts of the Ranchi District. The 
percentage of Mundan population in the 
different than as of the District was ascer- 
tained at the Census of 190J:, to have been 
as follows : — Khunti, 72 per cent ; Timar 
72, p._ c., Bano, 53 p. c , Basia. 39 p, c., 
Kolebira, 36, p. c., Karra, 38 p. c.. Silli, 22 
p. c., Ranchi, 18 p. c., Kdchedega, ir p. c., 
* New Editwr, (,1908) vof. xxi, p. 19S, 


ir 
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^^andar, 9 p. c., Chainpur, 5 p, c., Toto 
and Sisai, each 3 p, c., Palkot and Kurdeg 
each 2 p. c.. Lohard?iga, and Bishanpur, 
each I p. c, 

The name ‘■MOnda’ apjjcars to have been 
^ given to this people by 

their former Hindn neigh- 
bours. The Miindas call themselves Horo-ko 
fmen) and their race the Iloro fnian),'-^' 
The name ‘Kb!’, generally applied to the 
Mundas and other alhed tribes, may not 
improbably be a transformation of the name 
'Horo', the initial ‘h’ sound having l>een 
emphasised into ‘k’, and the h’ .sound soften- 
ed into d’, by well-known rules of phonetic 
transition. But whatever be the origin of 
the name, the Mundas now strongly resent 
the appellation ‘Kol’ which appears to have 
acquired an opprobrious suggestion, They 
have no objection to the name ‘Munda’, 
which in their own language has come to 
signify a man of substance and, in its special 
sense, refers to the temporal village-head- 
man. The name ‘Mundari* is an adjective 
coined by British administrators for con- 
venient reference. 

As for the name of the country they now 
inhabit, the Mundas of our days have no 
recollection of any name b}’ which it was 
known prior to the establishment of the 
Nagbansi Rajas, after xvhom it came to be 
called Nagpur. It appears probable, how- 
ever, that the names ‘Pulinda-Des’ or ‘Pau- 
Imda', and ‘Dasarna’, which occur in early 
and Mediaeval Sanskrit Literature, included 
the present home of the ^^undas. And it 
seems pretty certain that the ‘Jharkhand' 
country of later Sanskrit literature included 
modern Chota Nagpur. To theMahomedan 
rulers of India the country was known as 
‘Kokerah’j and the names ‘Nagpur’ and 
‘Coira Orissa’ also appear to have been oc- 
casionally used. The French traveller 
Tavernier who during his third visit to 
India in 1643, appears to have passed through 
the present Ranchi District in his journey 

* Cf . Arhn§ (man), the national name of the Mikirs 
of Assam, the Mamis (manl, the national name of the 
Garos of Assam, the Chingfiho (manh the name of 
an aboriginal tribe of the Upper Dehung valley of 
Assam, _ the £0^ (man), the national name ot the 
Kachari aborigines. Several other races In various 
parts of the world cal! themselves by equivalent words 
(meaning 'men'), and thus ignore the other families 
of the hamatt race. Cf, the name Deotschdor the 
Germanic race. 


from Rtidas {Rohta^garh) to Surnelpoui 
(Sarnbalpiir), seems to refer to this country 
where he says : 

‘‘All the-^c thirty leagues you travel through Wfooda, 
which 15 .1 vrrj’ dfiitgoraus passage, bring 
much posUTCcl with robber'-’h'^ 

The earliest British administrstors knew 
the country as Nagpur.j' But, shortly 
after British occupation, the country 
came to be also called “Chota Nagpur'^ 
to distinguish the country from the 
more important Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. Thus, in James Rennel’s Map 
of Umdastan, prepared in 1792, we find a 
special map of “ The Conquered Provinces 
on the south of Behar containing Ramgur, 
Palamovv, and Chota Nagpour with their 
Dependencies”, Walter Hamilton in his 
“Geographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Description of Hindostan and Adjacent 
Countries”, J published in London in the 
year 1820, as also in his Eaot India 
Gazetteer, § spells the name of the country 
as “Chuta Nagpoor”, and explains the name 
as meaning “Little Nagpoor”, In Sir John 
Shore’s famous Minute of the i8th Septem- 
ber, 1789, the country is called simply 
“Nagpore”. In the “Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company”, published in London in 
t8i 2, the orthography of the name is chang- 
ed into “Chutea Nagpoor”, And the Report 
goes on to say', “It is also sometimes gene- 
rally described under the appellation of 
Kokerah, more commonly called Nagpoor, 
from the diamond mines of that place”. 
From “^Chutea Nagpoor”, the spelling was 
soon changed into “Chutiya Nagpore”, and 
then into “Chutia Nagpore”. And it came 
to be supposed that the name was derived 
from village 'Chutia', a suburb of the 
present town of Ranchi. Against this de- 
rivation it may be pointed out that Rennet, 
although spelling the name of the country 
as “Chuta Nagpur”, adopts a different spell- 
ing, naraelj’, “Chuttiah”, for the village. It 
is also a significant fact that in vernacular 
documents of that period, the country was 

Vine Tavernier’s Traifib, Book I(, Ch. XUb, 
(Ball's Edition, Vol. 1 ) 

4 Vide Captain Camac's leUer to the Governor of 
Bengal, containing "A Narratnieof Pallamow and Nag- 
pore Countries", dated Ramgur, the 12th August, (774. 

$ P.388. 

^ P. 415 (2nd Edition), 
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gEHerally described as '‘Nagpur Khtird'' or 
the '''Litile Nagpur", The spelling ‘Chutia 
Nagpur’ was subsequent!}’ abandoned in 
favour of ‘Chota Nagpur’ which is now the 
accepted form of the name. 

The physical characteristics of the MundSs 
, are asserted hy modern 

Physical Ap- Anglo-Indian Ethnologists 
pca.fa.iice. P r , r-v ■ i- . 

to be of the Jdravidian type. 

The colour of the Mfmda’s skin is black- 
brown, not uooften of a shade approaching 
black. The head inclines to be long (doliko- 
cephahc), the nose is thick and broad and 
sometimes depressed at the root, the lips 
thick, the facial angle comparatively low, the 
face wide and fleshy, the features irregular, 
the figure squat, the limbs sturdy and well- 
formed, and the stature rather short. The 
Munda lias strong muscles, a good chest, 
powerful jaws and stomach, and strong 
white teeth. Both men and women, when 
young, are comely in appearance. Of the one 
hundred MiindS specimens whose measure- 
ments are given by Sir Herbert Risley,'"^ 
the average head-measurements are as 
follows ; — Length, i85'3, breadth i38'6, and 
cephalic index 74‘5, The highest cephalic 
index measured was 80*5, whereas the 
lowest was dS'q.f The average nasal index 
was found to be 8g"9, whereas the maxi- 
mum was J12 and the minimum 74. The 
average stature was 158.9 centimetres, the 
masimum height among the hundred 
specimens having been lyi'S, and the mini- 
mum I44’6. Of Sir Herbert Risley’s one 
hundred subjects, we may take No. 35 (Ram 
Sing Munda aged 39) as a fine specimen. 
His measurements were — nasal index, 85’! ; 
naso-malar index, it 3'2; cephalic index, 

* Vide Risley'a 'Tr.bes ana Castes of Bengal,’ 
Vol. I, pp, 3S3 — 39?*, and ‘People of India’, App. IV, 
p. cud. 

For a better understariding of the princ!p,n! anthro- 
pometric indices, we may mention tnat Anthropomet- 
risto class heads giving cephalic indices (which re- 
present proportion of bieadth of slciill to length taken 
as too) under 70 as Hyper-dohco-ceohahc (vert' long 
headed), from 70 and under 75 as Dolico-cepbahc 
(long headed 1, from 75 and under So as Mcso-cephaiic 
(medium -headed) and from So and ovei as Brachy- 
cephaiic (broad headed). Similarly noses giimg nasal 
indices (proportion of breadh of nose to its length 
taken as 100) of from 50 to 70 are called Leptorhine 
(fine nosed), from 70 to S5 as Mesorhine (medium- 
nosed), and from S5 upwards as Piatjrhine (broad- 
nosed). 

■fin measurements taken by ourselves the lowest 
cephalic index of a Munda subject measured 67, 
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75 5; fronto-Zygomatic index, 82‘6; vertico 
cephalic inde.x, 743 ; vertico-bimaiar, 6o'4 , 
vertico-fronta! index, 56'! ; vertico-bi 2 ygo- 
matic index, 6 j'<^ ; facial angle 6g ; nasal 
height, 47; nasal width 40; bimalar 
breadth, 113 ; naso-mslar breadth, 128 ; 
cephalic length, 184 ; cephalic breadth 139 ; 
and minimum frontal breadth 105. Modern 
Anglo-Indian Ethnologists would seem to 
classify theM'undas and allied tribes racial- 
ly as Dravidians — the same race to which 
their neighbours the Ur§ons belong. More 
reasonable and correct, however, appears to 
be the following account given by Dr. 
A. C. Haddon ; — 

’’The Munda-spealftng peoples area very ancient 
element in the population and appear to have been the 
original inhabitants of the Ganges in Western Bengal. 
After man} wanderings, they settled niainly in Chota- 
Nagpore. Ever^’uhere they have been more or less 
modified by the Dsavidians, and while scattered reties, 
of the languages are preserved the original pltysicai 
9 pe appears to hai'fi been assirnilated to that of the 
Dravidians, but perhaps it uas originally a closely- 
allied type. They may belong to the primitive Indo- 
nesian races.'"* 

The dress of the Mundas is very simple and 

„ scanty. Their men ordi- 

narily wear a loincloth 
called hotoi. This is from six to nine 
cubits long and has coloured borders at the 
two ends. On festive occasions, young men 
and boys wear a longer htifot, two ends of 
which called hondols are allowed to hang 
gaily before and behind almost down to 
the feet. Young men also wear around 
the waist a sort of belt called kardhani. 
They are sorrtetimes made of cocoon-silk 
and called luml,ng kardhani. When made 
of plaited thread, they are called galang- 
kardhani. Very old men who sit at home 
and are unfit for work rvear only a piece 
of cloth about a yard long. This is called 
bagoa or bhagoa in Mundarl {Koupin or 
langoti in Hindi), and is passed between 
the legs' and over a string encircling the 
waist. A small portion of the bagoa is 
allowed to hang in front. Besides his loin- 
cloth, the Munda uses a piece of cloth as a 
wrapper for the upper part of his bod)’. 
This is of trvo varieties. The larger 
variety, called harkhi, measures about 
six yards in length, and is doubled 
up in rvearing. '1 he shorter variety is 

The Tiaces of Man mid Their DutribuHoH 
(XXth Century Science Series), pp, d 4 '^l 5 ‘ 
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ca led p j OiV and s from h.c to sii. 
cubits in length. In the cold ^neather, 
the MCmda generally uses a blanket as a 
wrapper over bis bodv- But tliose who 
cannot afford to buy blankets, use only the 
barkin'. The use of coats and cloaks, is 
generally' unknown except to Christian 
converts, Hinduised i\fDndas, and other 
Mundas who generally frequent the civil 
stations. 

As for the dress of Munda females, they 
generally wear a long piece of cloth 
called parili round the waist, allowing a 
portion of it /called paila, in Mundari) to 
pass diagona ily over the upper part of the 
body so as to cover the breasts. Little girls 
wear a shorter doth, without the ornamental 
borders of (he parju. This is called Khanria. 
In the interior of the Munda country, how- 
ever, one not infrequently meets with Mundn 
ivomen going about wnth no other wearing 
apparel than a piece of cloth called lahanga 
round the waist. The legs of men as well 
of women are generally uncovered, and 
shoes are seldom tvorn. Sometimes, how- 
ever, people whose feet are wearing 
away, put on a sort leather-sandal.® 
called Kharpa or uhur-kharpa consisting 
only of a sole with a strap passing over 
the feet. Wooden shoes called Katus are 
often used during the rains. The head, 
like the feet, is usually uncovered. Oc- 
casionally however, tvel 1-to-do Mfindas 
while going to the markets (peei) or to the 
towns wear pagn's called in Mundari 
A long piece of cotton cloth wound round 
the head m coils serves the purpose of a 
bev.sd. Young men, too, on occasions of 
dancing festivals, generally wear coloured 
hetieds. In bus journeys from one village 
to another, the Munda canies a stick ("sots ), 
purse (sutam-thaila), a iinie-box {rhumiuii), 
and asmal! box for carrying powdered tobac- 
co and generally called' hy the Hindi name 
of nSs-dani. In the rains, bamboo-umbrel- 
las (chatom) as also circular rain-hats 
called Chukuiie made of leaves of the 
gungu creeper are used. At present, these 
are being^ gradually replaced by cloth- 
umbrellas imported from Calcutta. Women 
use elongated rain-hats called gungQs which 
cover the back down to the feet. 

The MundS’g clothing is generally made 
of^ cotton (Kasom). The Munda woman 
spins cotton at home and gets this home- 


spun cotton made int 
of the semi-aborign 
caste. Some Christtt 
particularly those I 
towns of Ranchi, HI 
taking to the use of 
clothes. The Hind 
Panch Parganas g< 
Bengali neighbours in 
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imade of brass, for very fexv Mundas 
can afford to go in for jewellery of a more 
costly material, Ear-jings made of stiver, 
and even of gold, are, howex'er, occasional!}' 
used. The ornaments ordinarily worn are, — 
for the arms brass bracelets called salcom 
and kakdna,’-' lac-bracelets called lahtl, brass 
armlets called tar and glass armlets called 
churla for the neck, — brass-necklets called 
hasuli, and for the legs, brass anklets called 
attdu. Besides these, tarJas or ear-rings made 
of brass and occasionally of silver, or even 
gold, roudams or finger-rings, and polas or 
rings for the large toe and jhutias or lings for 
the other toes, all made of brass, are gene- 
rally used. All these bra.ss ornaments are 
manufactured by the country braziers of the 
Kasgarla or Kasera caste. Occasionally, 
well-to-do Munda famales, sue i as iMan- 
kiains, will use gold nose-rings called noihs, 
and, over the forehead, thin circular bits of 
gold called patwasi.s, on one side of the 
nose, a small brass-pm called cbhCichi (resem- 
bling the Bengali nak-ch5,hi) is occasionally 
worn. The poorer Miinda xvomen use a 
peculiar ear-ornament called tlr-sSkom. 
This consists of a roll of palm-leaf or some 
similar leaf, about an inch and a half long 
and about thiee-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, djed red and set off with tinsel and 
lac. Young RlCinda females use a kind of 
hair-pin made of iron or brass and called 
khongso, to hold together their wealth of 
black hair which is tied up in a knot or 
chignon (supid) with twists of false hair 
(nacha) at the back of the head. Wooden 
combs called nakis are also used for the 
same purpose. Necklaces or hisirs made 
variously of coral ftiju hisir) of kasi grass 
(Kare hisir), of birni reed (sirum hisir) and 
of glass-beads (munga hisir) are also worn 
by young wmmen. 

This love of prsoral decoration is, 
to some extent, shared by young men as 
well. It is not unusual to meet a Munda 
youth, wearing long hair which is well 
oiled and combed and tied up at the side 
in a knot (sQpid) with a wooden hair comb 
(niki) stuck into it, strings of coral beads 
(mnnga-mala)or China beads (mohan malS) 
or beads of kasi-grass (Kare-mala) adorn- 
mg his neck, and brass or iron armlets 

>c A number of sakovss are ii'orn <jn each arm with one 
Xakamz (which is larger tlran the sakoms) at the end. 
Sometimes iron bracelets cabled beras are also used. 


Tattooing. 


nine 

xv'ith 


yeans nas 
a needle 


6erus on his wrists, Munda young men and 
xvonien are particularly fond of flowers 
with which they decorate their hair pro- 
fusely whenever they can. Garlands of 
flowers in the form of necklaces (baha-hisir) 
are also worn. The Mund5s appear to 
have formerly worn their hair long, as 
some of their young men do tothisdaj. 
But the e.xample of the numerous Christian 
converts amongst them is influencing most 
.Mundas in cropping their hair short. Non- 
Chnstian Mundis, however, must keep a 
pig-tai! (chdndi). In some instances, th s 
chutidi IS allowed to groxv very long, when 
it is tied up in a small knot called rotod. 
The Mundas iattoo their girls by xvay 
of ornamentation, A girl 
at the age of eight or 
her forehead pricked over 
and three parallel lines 
of prickings made, and into these a kind of 
black vegetable-dye is injected. Similarly, 
two parallel lines of prickings on each of 
the two temples and txvo or three pricks 
over the chin are made, and the same dye 
injected. The back, the arms, the hands 
and feet are likewise tattooed. This process 
of tattooing is called sang§ by the Mund§.s. 
In former times, Munda boys at about ten 
years of age, used to have the flesh of a 
portion of their arms scalded with a red-hot 
iron-rod (sikhg.) into a circular mark, which 
was regarded as a decoration. This process, 
known in Mundari as the singa is now 
falling into disuse. 

In a list of the v'capons used by the 
Mundas, the first place 
must be given to the bow 
and the arrow. The former they 
call — a-2. and the latter sar, and the two 
together a — sar. The handle of the arrow 
is called the tuti, and the end the mail. 
These, as well as the battle axe fkSpi) and 
the spear (balatn) are, in these peaceful days, 
principally used in hunting. The shield 
(ph 2 ?'i) and txx'o kinds of swords, namely, 
the khanda which is a straight sword, and 
the tarwari which is crooked at one end, 
are now used only at paihi dances in 
marriage festivals. The iron-bound stick 
(me?-ecf-s6ta), generally of bamboo, is carried 
by the Munda in his journey from one 
village to another. Small pincers (chimta) 
are carried at the waist and used, as occasion 
arises, for extracting thorns which often 


Wca^pons, 
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prick the feet m hiS jungle loads aud 
pathways. 

The Munda is essentially an agriculturist, 
Agricultural and, naturally, uses a large 
and otter Imple- variety of agricultural 
implements. To prepare 
the land for cultivation, the Munda uses the 
plough which consists of the wooden frame 
(nSyal), an iron ploughshare, [pahal) and a 
yoke (arana), the harrow (aragom or 
atragom), a long earth-remover ^karha) 
made of wood and driven by cattle, the 
hoe (kulani), and occasionally, the crow- 
bar (soboro) with which rocky soil is opened 
up The yoke-rope and the iron yoke 
hooks are called respectively the joh and 
the kanabasi, and the mallet which is made 
either of rope or of buffalo-skin is called 
Mnndri. The sickle (datrom) is used in 
reaping crops, and a sort of sling called 
dhslkhtisi or htiravg is used iti fieid-vvatching. 
On the threshing-floor (koluni), a pitch-fork 
called ankri Is used. Three different kinds 
of husking-instruments are used by the 
Mundas, The first is known as the daru- 
sehel or wooden mortar. This is constructed 
by hollowing out a piece of wood, and 
inserting it upright in the ground with the 
scoop turned upwards in the form of an 
inverted bell. The grain is put in this scoop 
or hollow, and husked with a wooden pole 
called tCiku. 7’he second variety Is the diri- 
sehel or stone mortar. This consists of 
a small basin-hke hollow made m a block 
of stone or on a fiat hillock. The grain 
is placed in this hollow and husked by a 
wooden inkn or pestle. The third variety 
is the ordinary wooden dhenki acted on by 
the feet. 'I'he principal appliances used by 
the Munda m wood-cutting is the axe or 
hakay, which is of two sizes, a bigger one — 
the hakay proper — used in felling timber 
and splitting wood, and a smaller one 
called huding hakay. used in chopping off 
small branches and twigs. The Munda 
usually manages his own carpentry. For 
this, his principal tools are the adge {kida 
or bassila) for chipping wood, and the rCikna 
or chisel to make holes in wood, Munda 
women, as we have seen, spin the cotton 
(kas5m) grown in her fields. I he appliances 
used for this purpose are the wooden 
spinning-wheel, charkha, the cotton-cleaner 
called tisri, the thread-making shuttle called 
dhera, and a small thread-twister made of 


stone and called a t 
parts of the spinnlng-u 
called karad, the th 
mal, and the iron spini 
instrument with wh 
separate {fid) the see 
called the d-nnn. T) 
not only spins her o\ 
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In every village, y 
oil-press (kCilliLi) m the 
some well-to-do Mun 
not only used by th 
but by his neighbour 
the Munda now-a-da 
occasionally, the vari 
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Household Utensils and Furnttttr’Ob 


si Is and furnitures (bmda) over the head. Pvirus or co 
the Miindas, are of sal leaves are accasionalH' 
umercus nor costly, drink liquids from. On his trar 
k his meals, the Manda. carries a tumba or pumpl^ 

' pots ^chatu) made to hold drinking-water. Various 
s,) and mud-hearths bamboo-baskets are used as cup-b( 

3 own woman-folk, storing household goods, paddy is 
date consists of a potoms or bundles made of stravv-sti 
oris) and bell-metal smaller potom (as in the illustr 
lied tharis, duvas, cSillad a. tzpsi. Large bamboo-basfef 
in the descending chatkas are also used for the same 
ates (pathra) and Smaller chatkas are called ditmtis. 
ICS used. Wooden- carried and kept in big baske 
e sometimes made kh3nchis ; smaller baskets, cailec 
nes, &c. Wooden are used in carrying paddy-aeed 
ron ladles (karchul) fields, and to hold cereals, vegetal 
and curries in the the like. Very small baskets, 
lars (dachStu) are tupas, are used by children in g 
water. A large sags or edible leaves. All these ba 
Iter is called sorol. now generally made by men 
ird to buy brass castes such as the Bane-ItfSlhis 
s for holding water Dorns. The MundS measures his 
faces with. Munda wooden tenras or paiias made 
ter from the well, Barkis or carpenters, A set of seal 
enerally place the tula-dandi is kept in every n 
a small straw pad MundS’s house. To store hss be 
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the Munda uses piiis or boxes made of 
bamboo split very thin. Boxes made of 
bamboos split less thm than in a piti, are 
called harkas. Pits and harkas are provided 
With lids of the same material. A harka 
without a lid, IS called a dali. 'The 
Munda’a lamp is made of a thin round wi ck 
placed in a small mud-cup filled with od. 
Brooms or /onos made of the birni grass are 
used by Munda women to sweep the floors 
of their houses and courtyaids with. Knives 
(katus) and meat-cutters (bainiki] are 
among the household implements of a 
Munda. For his household furniture, the 
manchi, — a stool with a wooden frame and 
string-bottom, — the gandu (Bengali puirt) 
of two varieties,-— darii-gandu or wooden 
seat, and bfisu-gandfi or straw-sear. String 
bed-steads called parkbms (Hindi, Khatia) 
are used by well-to-do Mundas. Those 
who cannot afford to go in For paikoms 
spread their palm-leaf mats on the floor, 
for beds. Occasionally, some cast-off or 
tattered doth {iedra hja) is spread over 
the mat for a more comfortable bed, 'The 
richer Munda sometimes indulges in the 
luxury of a kutunri or pillow stuffed with 
cotton. For the ordinary Munda, a gandii 
(wooden or straw pinri) placed underneath 
the mat at one end serves the purpose of a 
pdlow for the head. In many cases, 
however, no such head-rest is used at all. 
The tolerably well-to-do Munda uses a 
Kamra or blanket as a wrapper in winter. 
The poorer Munda uses only the pichouri or 
the barkht as a protection against cold. 

The Munda is fond of music and uses a 
variety of musical instru- 

trunTcnts. "" Among these are 

the dholla— a small drum 
made of wood and goat skin, the nagra —a 
large drum made of iron and the hide of an 
ox ora buffalo, the dumang — another variety 
of the drum having an earthen framework 
with the top and the bottom made of 
monkey-skin, the dhanpla or tambourine 
made of wood and goat-skin, the karetal 
or cymbal made of brass, the saranga or 
fiddle made of wood and goat-skin ivith 
strings of horse’s tail, the tuhila or banjo 
made of pumpkin gourd and wooden handle 
with a string of silk, the banom — another 
variety of the banjo consisting of two 
gourds and two strings and brass-guaze, 
the riftic or bamboo-flute, and the murli — 


a smaller flute also n 
occasions of paiki danc 
ankle-belis called ghl 
festivals, musicians of 
employed by the Mun 
instruments play'^ed up 
musicians are the D1 
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uses boiled pulse or dal, but, except 
on special occasions, the ordinary Munda 
has only some boiled green herb or sag. 
As a partial substitute for rice, the poorer 
Mundas use Gondii {panicum mz'h'are) and 
maruS, (eletisine crocana\ for a few months 
after those millets are harvested. The 
maize or makai is also similarly used. The 
daily meals of the Munda are three in 
number, — the loari or morning meal, the 
tikin mandi or mid-day meal, and the ayub 
mandi or evening meal. The loSri consists 
of stale rice preserved in water overnight, 
and a pinch of salt. This is generally 
taken at about 8 a,m. by adults, and a little 
earlier by children. The poorer people 
can not often afford to have ioSri but take 
for their tikin mandi some stale rice with 
sag and mar or the thick starchy liquid 
drained off the cooked rice. In more well- 
to-do Munda families, the tikin mandi, 
which is taken at about noon, consists of 
hot rice and some boiled sag and d5l or 
pulse, The ayub mSndi is generally taken 
between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m,, and consists of 
hot rice with sSg or dSl or both. Fowls 
and goats are reared for food, but are kille.d 
and eaten chiefly at festivals and sacrifices. 
Except among the Mundas of the Pinch 
Parganis, and only the more respectable 
portion (such as the Minkis, etc.,) of 
the Mundis of other parts of the District, 
the use of beef, pork, and buffalo-meat 
as food IS not altogether in disfavour. 
The varieties of pulse ordinarily eaten 
by the Mandi are urid (Phaseolus Mungo ; 
Van Roxburghii,) kurthi ^Dollchos Bifiorus), 
bodi (Vigna Catiang), baril (Phaseolus 
Mungo), and rahir (Cujanus Sativa). 
Besides green herbs or sigs, the more well- 
to-do Mtindi occasionally uses vegetables 
grown on his lands. Among these 
vegetables are onions, brinjals, radish- 
es, tomatoes, pumpkins and gourds, 
dherases or lady’s fingers {Hebiscus Esculentus), 
beans, varieties of arum such as the siru 

TOPICS OF THE DAY IN THE 

General Remarks. 

T he larger issues of the times find scant 
treatment in our monthly magazines. 
The problem of peace and armaments 
seems to ha\'e been exhausted in the scrappy 


and pechki, and vegetable roots such as tne 
sweet potato (Ipomea Bcitkius). The corolla 
of the flowers of the madkam or mohua 
(Bassia Laiifoha) is also used for food. The 
oil used in cooking is extracted either from 
mustard or from niger oil-seed (surguja) 
For condiments, turmeric or haldi (Mundari 
sisang), and chillis are used. As in Hindu 
families, the female members of the 
Mundi’s family will not sit down to eat 
before the men have finished their meals. At 
each meal, the Mfindi, like the orthodox 
Hindu, will drop a few grains of rice on 
the ground in the names of his deceased an- 
cestors. The right hand is used in eating 
and the use of knives and forks at his meals 
is unknown to the Munda. 

The favourite drink of the Mund§. is 

_ , , ricebeer or Each family 

Drink, etc. , t-, 

brews its own tli. t his 

is made of boiled rice which is fermented 
and mixed with certain kinds of vegetable 
roots (Hi-ranu). This liquor is stored in 
earthen jars and becomes ready for use 
m about five days. In the rains and 
in the cold season, the ili, if left un- 
touched, will keep good for a month or 
even more ; but, in the hot weather, it will 
not do so for more than three or four days. 
The Government liquor shops too are now- 
a-days frequented by a large number of MQn- 
dls, but less so by them than by the UrSone 
It is a most remarkable fact that the majority 
of Hinduised Mundas have given up their 
age-long habit of drinking. In the whole 
of Pargana BSranda there is not a single 
grog-shop. The Munda does not ordinarily 
smoke tobacco, except in the eastern parts 
of the District where powdered tobacco rolled 
up in sal leaves in the form of a cigarette, 
is smoked. The Mundas of other parts of 
the District take powdered tobacco with 
Imie. The use of betel or betel-nut is 
practically unknown. 

Sarat Chandra Roy. 
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comments upon President Taft’s proposal, 
in the April magazines. In the current 
Xheteevih Century, the place of honour is 
<yiven to a consideration of the problem 
of Canadian Autonomy and American Re- 
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siprocity, which is discussed by the Hon. 
George E. Foster, M.P,, late Finance Minister, 
Canada, who presents the Canadian view, 
and your old friend, Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
who poses as the spokesman of the British 
Tariff Reformer. But both the writers are 
opposed to the proposed Reciprocity Agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada. 
In Mr. Foster’s article the most important 
part is that which deals with the evolution 
of the Policy of Protection in the Dominion. 
This policy, as Mr. Foster points out, “is 
due not to inheritance or tradition, or 
previous education, but in spite of these and 
by virtue of experience, hardly earned and 
dearly bought.” 

The Provinces that formed the Confederation possess- 
ed practically Free Trade tariffs, so far as the require- 
ments of Revenue permuted. Their rates of duty 
averaged about 15 percent, on dutiable imports, and 
the prevailng doctrine was Cobdenistic. 'Hie Domi- 
nion began its existence with that belief embodied 
in its fiscal polict’. 

By 1S78, however, the pressing and uniair coinpeu- 
tion of our Protectionist neighboui s, and the gunving 
need for home industrial development had \vi ought 
so great a change ot opinion that the policy of Pioiet- 
tion advocated by Sit John A. M.acdoiia'id swept tlic 
country, .and was embodied tn the Statutes of 1879. 
It furnished the main lighting ground lor the General 
Elections of 1882, 1SS7, and 1891, and against the 
most determined cffori.s of its Free Trade and revenue 
tariff opponents, was three times triumphantly affirm- 
ed In 1896 these opponents came into power 
and, led by Sir Wilfred f.aurier, tiiey enacted the tariff 
of 1897, which continued and maintained the principle 
of Protection which they had for eighteen }e.ars 
opposed. 

There weie some changes in schedule rates, and m 
1S98 the British Preference was added, but theprin- 
ciple of the tariff was protective, and the elections of 
1900, 1904 and 1908, found both the great parties 
united on this principle and disagiceing only on the 
details and adrtiinistrauon of the Acts. 

Since 1S96, there has been no Free Trade party 
or statesman in Canada, nor istheie to-day, The 
trade policy of Canada is fuanhlv .and clearly protect- 
ive. 

Mr. Foster’s main objections to the 
Reciprocity Agreement are mainly these— 

(1) It limits the fiscal freedom of Canada ; 

(2) It reverses the settled fiscal policy 
of Canada, and (3) It traverses “our na- 
tional ideals” The Reciprocity proposal 
means that Canada, for trade purposes, 
should be converted into a “State of the 
Union, 

with free interchange within, and a cordon of 
protection around both countries, as against the world. 
Give thejeverage ot this agreement, and its operation 
for a series of years, wtth the enormous trade already 


existent , and the pressure for its continuance and 
extension would be, in the end, irresistible. The 
eronomii independence ol Canada would disappear 
and her political independence be put in peril. The 
tariff, business, social and financial pre.ssure of 
90,1100,000 of people, exerted without intermission 
.dong ]ine.s of close and constant contact with S.ooo.oou 
cannot be denied its effect, and however you may 
theorise or exclaim, the defection, gradual though It 
might be, would be certain." 

In Mr, Foster’s view, this Reciprocity 
Proposal really raises the question of 
Continentalism vs. Imperialism. The con- 
clusion of this agreement would mean that 
Canada would stand apart from the Empire 
It would shake the sense of unity and of 
community of interests of the British 
Empire. 

"The fight here is between Continentalism and Impe- 
rialism. The accomplishment of this agreement 
would be hailed by 90,000,000 of people as the first 
victory for the former, and a sure indication of the 
ultimate defeat of the latter. And as to the S, 000,000? 
Canada ts inyal no one doubts it. No one talks 
of bartering that loyalty lor commercial advantage 
But who can forecast the fnliire? Three hundred 
thousand immigranls came into Canada last year 
half a intllion will come this year, and it will not be 
long before the roll swells to a million ye.arty What 
will happen when a majority of the voters in Canada 
consist of men from abioad whose puipose in coming 
here has been material advantage, and whose national- 
ity is diverse? Will they be less inclined to listen 
to the seductions of Continentalism, or less open to the 
insistent pre.ssure of I5;0|000|000 from the South for 
community of trade and ail that follows? 

I have devoted considerable space to 
present Mr. Foster’s views, which he claims 
are held by the general body of Canadian 
electors. • Sir Roper Lethbridge presents the 
British view, which means the view of the 
British Tariff Reformer. Students of con- 
temporary English politics are very fami- 
liar with these views, and they need no 
restatement here. 

A Candid Canadian View. 

But for a certain- kind of outspokenness, 
Mr. Albert R. Carman, of Montreal, who 
asks the question, “Will Canada be Lost^” 
in the June National Review, beats both Mr 
Foster and Sir Roper Lethbridge absolutely 
hollow. He does not ask whether the 
American President and his colleagues who 
so strongly repudiate all intentions of politi- 
cal annexation are or are not sincere in their 
statements ; for it is not, no political ques- 
tions really ever are, — a question of personal 
sincerity — “it is a problem in political 
probabilities’. But though refusing to 
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cl scuss the quest on of perb.ona.i Sincerity, 
he openly raises the question —“Do they (the 
Americans) mean Annexation?”; and thinks 
that this ought not to be a difficult 
question for a people of the same stock — the 
people of the United Kingdom— to answer. 

What would the British people mean if they -were m 
the same Dosition as the Americans, and had a rich, 
undeveloped, sparsely populated and yet highiy civi- 
lised countrv dividing the North American Continent 
with them ’ What is the use of playing the hypocrite ” 
Men of our blood are born Annexationists, 'f'he 
British people have been "anne-xing-" ei’erything loose 
tor cent’jr’es, and although they are suSering from 
"land dyspepsia" today, the habit is so strong that 
they inadvertently lay an itching" palm from time to 
lime on such Inconsiderable trifles as the Soudan, 
Thibet, a choice bit of Persia, another section of the 
Dark Continent We do not want these countries. 
Oh, dear no. We will not take them We merely 
cast our shoe over them, and we would hke to see any 
European rival lay a covetous fing'er on the fringe of 
their outer garmervt — >hat is a'l. 

Thus, from a consideration of the peculiar 
characteristics of the race to which the 
Americans are supposed to belong, as well 
as judging from the past history of these 
peoples, Mr. Carman, draws the conclusion 
that the Reciprocity Agreement will in- 
evitably lead to political annexation. This 
is, of course, no criticism of the American 
people. 

“They are a splendid people, the rrajrritj of them 
regarding their share in world-polities with an un- 
selfishness unequalled in any other land — an unselfish- 
ness which could only exist in union with their 
inexperience and their immunity from attack at 
home. But they are human. They are still “annexing" 
territory — Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Panama — all for the good of the countries they 
“annex." '1 hey kfiare that they' are the greatest people 
wiih the finest government and the best institutions, 
and the highest ideals m the world W’hy should they 
not desire to extend these benefits !o others'’ When 
Britain stops “benefitting'' India and benevolently 
building barrages for the Rgj ptians, she will be in a 
better position to carp." 

But besides a somewhat cynical, but 
refreshing candour, there is a good deal of 
sound common sense In the view taken by 
this writer of the Taft-Fielding Agreement. 
It is, no doubt, at present a mere question 
of mutual trade and tariff. But the direct 
effect of this arrangement will be. as Mr. 
Cannan points out, the creation of very* 
powerful economic interests in the Dominion 
Itself, which will be absolutely unable to 
resist such pressure as may be brought to 
bear upon the Government of Canada by 
the United States Government At present 


gi 

Canada cuntrois her policy, can, indeed, 
dictate her own terms to the United States. 
But ‘‘gradually the balance will be swung 
over. 

The pocket interest of our people m Canadian 
independence, in East-and-VVesi development, in 
estubiisbifig tv-ade-conr.ecEions with the Empire, will 
be dimini'ihed ; and a widely ramified pocket-interest 
in favour of the new relations with the United States 
created. We iri4y come to depend on them for a 
.share of our own wale." powers. Free trade in hogs 
and Fhestock will convert us into a subject province 
of the Amencaii Meat Trusns. Our ovvn railways 
will lose status, and American lines topping our trade 
at all prunes will gain a slroiig- influence in Canada 
American capital will flow in to exploit our natural 
resources, and miehtj financial.! interests will stand 
to lose hundreds of millions from any rupture in our 
fr.e.ndly fiscal relations," 

And thus, from reciprocity and preference 
to free trade in everything, and from free- 
trade to “annexation” will be an easy and 
natural process, which will be finished and 
fully realise its inevitable end, by absolutely 
peaceful means. The final issue will be 
settled not by bullets hut by the ballot-box. 
This is Mr. Carman's prognosis of the 
Canadian problem. Tt is not very easy to 
dismiss his fears as baseless. 

The Awake.n'ikg of CHiN.t. 

In the June “ Contemporary,” about the 
only thing that may be said to be of 
general interest, is that part of Dr. Dillon's 
Monthly Review of Foreign Affairs, which 
deals with recent move.ments in China. 
We hear, no doubt, a good deal about the 
military and political awakeriing of China, 
in the European press. Dr. Dillon considers 
all this as, at least, grossly exaggerated, if 
not absolutely apocryphal. China's mili- 
tary strength is still “ music of the future.” 

Review troops, theie arr, and they cut a hmart 
figure on ihe field of nia.-iouvres, , bur to such powerful 
armie;, as that of japan, the Chinese troops bear 
apptoxinvaielj ibe same relation as do their painted 
cardboard cannons to the mo.it formidable artillery of 
to-dav. .^nd their finances are still so taiiw’ed that 
even japan can lend China mvviiey 
* V 

Still Dr Dillon does not den}’ that 
China 13 waking up, and he has to admit 
that the awakening of China may bring to 
the surface elements of which “we, in 
Europe, have no knowledge. Surprises of 
a serious nature may also be in store for us. 
One thing, however, we may rest abso- 
iuteiv assured of ; what will eventually 
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takie place will differ ' toto caelo’ from 
what the best European authorities antici- 
pated. Constitutionalism, and the acute 
nationalism, which is so often one of its 
concomitants, are spreading throughout the 
Empire. The central government is pith- 
less, and can make no stand against the 
‘reform’ movement, which, in one of its 
aspects, is also an anti-foreign movement.” 

Regicide and Suicide. 

But rvhether the Nationalist Movement in 
China IS realty anti-foreign or not. or 
whether the ugly manifestations of bitter 
race-hatred, of which the outsider so fre- 
quently hears, from European residents in 
China and their spokesmen in the European 
press, are simply a case of mere “animal 
response,” which will disappear as soon as 
the circumstances that cal! it forth, are 
removed,— -one thing seems to be very clear, 
namely, the fundamental difference between 
the psychology and the ethics of the 
Chinese Movement and those of similar 
movements with which we are familiar in 
Europe. In Europe, the movement for 
popular freedom created regicide, in China, 
It has created suicide. The Chinese patriots 
have not started their revolution by killing 
their sovereigns. The social order is too 
sacred to be destroyed in this way, even in 
the name of social justice or social progress. 
The method cannot be retributive as it has 
been in Europe, but can only be sacrificial 
in the highest sense of the term. The 
Chinese patriot, therefore, has not gone in 
for killing the Emperor or his representa- 
tives in the Administration, but, with a 
view to prove the absolute earnestness of 
his aims, he has started by mutilating 
himself. The first act of the authorities to 
meet the popular demand was to create, in 
every province, a special consultative Diet, 
promising to convoke a constitutional 
Chamber not later than the year, 1917. 
But the nation' would not brook needless 
delay. The Diet, as soon as it was formed, 
petitioned the Throne to summon the Cons- 
titutional Chamber at an earlier date. 
This petition was rejected. But the agita- 
tion grew. On last June, a new petition 
was presented, and was rejected as before. 
A third petition was drawn up, and while 
Speeches on the subject were being delivered, 
the delegates of students' organisations 


broke into the Hall of Deliberations, and 
addressed those present m the wild language 
of passion. 

"'By way at eniiancinj^ the impression produced, Ihej 
resorted to the aid of sclf-mutilation , the first of the 
■■Ludenls cut off one of his fingers the second drove a 
dagger through the palm of Ins hand , a third was 
about to slice open liis abdomen, but he was prevented 
He contrived, however, to cut out a piece of muscle 
from his forearm. His blood spurted out on the floor, 
and besplashed the petition. The assembly was 
moved to fren.:y. A Resolution w'as unanimouslj 
passed to present the petition to the Regent at once 
and to present it with the stains of human gore upon 
it. The provincial delegates thereupon wended to 
wards the Palace 111 a body. The Regent happened 
just then to be in the inner apartments to 
which access is prohibited stringently. But the peti 
lioners cried out tumultuously for some person m author, 
ity, causing such an uproar and keeping it up so 
persistently all night, camping in the Palace, that at 
last an official to whom the name of Home Secretary is 
giv'en, volunteered to deliver the petition to the Regent 
Alter a repetition nf scenes, which are compared to 
those that were enacted at \’'ersailles at the outset 
of the French Revolution, the Prince Regent caved 
in. He promised to pass on the document to the 
Senate, and ask that body to report to him on the 
subiect.” 

A View oi- Modern Ethics. 

The most interesting article.'),-- interesting 
as mdicative of the trends of current thoughts 
on ethics, not only in England, but gene- 
lally all over the Western world, — in the 
June “English Review," is Mr. Frank 
Harris’s— “Thoughts on Morals.” Mr. Harris 
is the editor of “Vanity Fair,” and was 
formerly in the Editorial chair of the “Fort 
nightly Review,” and then of the “Satur- 
day Review.” All these are very “respect- 
able” Conservative papers, and their Con- 
servatism covers almost every department 
of life. The Conservative Britisher i.s a 
consistent upholder of existing order, social, 
religious, as well as political and economic 
Yet how underneath even all this conserva- 
tism, there really exists an amount of almost 
unbridled free-thought, is proved by the out- 
rageously heterodox views which Mr. Frank 
Harris propounds in this article. Morality, 
to- him, is not only natural, but almost 
phj'sleal. He tells us that-- 

“In essence, morals are nothing but laws of health 
health ot mind and health of bodj , and without slioiv 
mg ourselves unduly credulous, we may accept the 
ordinary Belief of investigators to-day that psycho- 
logy IS only part of physiology, that the heaitf 
of the mind depends on the health of the body, and 
that this must always^take precedence.” 

Like many another most modern Eutopean 
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speculation regarding morals and religion, 
this view also presents only a half truth. 
In India, among the Hindus, the physiolo- 
gical reference of psychology and the psycho- 
logical basis of ethics were fulhr recognised, 
but still both psychology and ethics were 
brought under the highest generalisa- 
tions of philosophy, both were discussed in 
relation to what may be called, the Philo- 
sophy of the Absolute. Mr. Frank, Harris 
has no appreciation of this philosophy, and 
naturally enough, therefore, his Thoughts 
on Morals do not soar above the physical 
and the psychological plane. The end of 
morals, to him, is to secure physical health 
and happiness for the individual, and 
virility for the race. Though he does not 
plainly say so, yet to those who can read 
between the lines, it would seem clear that 
his ethics is really a department of what 
they call Eugenics here, — the science of 
healthy breeding. And in view of it, one 
readily understands why Mr. Harris considers 
the following ethical rules of the Japanese 
as far superior to either Hebrew or Christian 
morals. There can be no doubt, he assures 
us, that the majority of these Japanese 
rules are nearer scientific exactitude than 
the rules of Moses or than the ordinary 
practice of modern English life. The 
following are these, — 

Japanese Commandments. 

(i) Spend as much time as possible m the open air. 

( j) Never eat meat more than once a day. 

(3) Take a very hot bath dadv. 

1,4) Wear rough warm clothes, 

(5) Earl}' to bed ard early to rise. 

16 ) Sleep at least six hours each night and at most, 
seven and a half hours in a dark room with 
open windows, 

'-]) Rest on the seventh day , and during that da} , 
do not read or write. 

(S) Avoid every expression of anger , ne\ er exercise 
the brain too much or too long. 

Cq) Marry early ■ widows and widowers should 
remarry as soon as possible, 
fio) Drink coftee and tea in strictest moderation 


do not smoke at al_ _ never _qu.c _ alcohol n 
any form. 

(pi) Avoid hot rooms, and indeed all rooms healed 
artificially. 

1 12) order to strengthen such organs as may 
be weakened by age 01 use, nourish yourseit 
on the corresponding organs of animals 

The English Public School Morality 

There is, however, a refreshing breeziness 
in Mr. Harris’s criticism of the present-daj 
methods and ideals of both physical and 
mental culture of the English Schools 
The youths should be guarded against 
over-exertion or strain. English boys are 
often over-developed to such an extent that 
as soon as youth is passed, the mere suste- 
nance of the large muscles involves an undue 
strain on the organism. It is a truism that 
great athletes usually die young. Similarly, 
in mental training — young boys are cram- 
med with books like chickens tube-fed, be- 
yond power of assimilation. The majority 
of them are content to parrot the thoughts 
of other men from youth to senility. 

“In no English school is one encouraged to think 
for oneself, and an original opinion, or even an opinion 
that is not an opinion of the governing caste, is taboo 
This vulgar love of uniformity is so cherished in Eng- 
land that one recognises a public school-boy by his 
mind as easily as by his dress.” 

And the writer’s thoughts on morals lead 
him to formulate two fundamental com- 
mandments as follows : — 

The first commandment is — be yourself: never 
conform , be proud of v’ourself and wilful . for there 
IS no one in the world like you, nor ever has been, and 
your unhkeness to all others is the reason of your 
existence, and Its solitary justification. What shall it 
profit a man if he gam the whole world and lose his 
own soul ’’ 

The second commandment is a corollary of the first 
find out vvherein you excel naturally, and vvith the most 
case, and make that quality y'our breadwinner. If you 
have a good head, you will soon turn thatcraft into 
an art, and if you happen to have one of the best 
heads, whatever you do you will do with mastery, and 
find in it the likeness to everything 111 this world that 
Is well done. Vuu, too, will be one of the Creators 

X. H. D. 
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fpROM THE Bengali of Raven dra Nath 
Tagore). 

II. 

B ut men will not let us alone. While 
ive want to repose, the rest of the 
• world is still untired. While the 


householder is sunk in sleep, the houseless 
infest the streets in many guises. 

Remember also that in this world as soon 
as you come to a standstill, your decay 
begins, because then you alone shall be at a 
stay, while the rest of the world will be 
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moving on. If jou cannot keep pace with 
the stream of the world's advance, the full 
onset of the current will dash against you, 
either overwhelming ^ouat once oj slowly 
sapping your foundations till at last you 
topple down and are swallowed up bj the 
stream of Time. Advance ceaselessly and 
hve, or take rest and perish : such is the 
law of Nature 

In sighing over our lot, we proceed on the 
belief that we had contrived to be an excep- 
tion to the above general law for a long 
time, — even as our yogis had discovered the 
secret of living for ages in a death-like 
trance by suspending their own animation 
and thereby escaping the universal law of 
decay and death. In that trance their 
growth was arrested, no doubt, but so also 
w as their decay. In general to arrest the 
movement of life brings on death, but in 
their case such a deliberate retardation 
made them deathless. 

The analogy applies to our race What 
kills off other races served as a secret for 
prolonging the life of our race. Other races 
decline and pensh when their ambition 
loses its ardour, when their energy tires and 
slackens But we had taken infinite pains 
to curb our ambitions and paralyse our 
energy, in order to prolong our life in the 
same peaceful even course. And it seems to 
me that xve had gained some success m this 
direction. 

They say that some years back u. very old 
yogi absorbed In trance was discovered in a 
neighbouring forest and brought to Calcutta. 
Here by all sorts of violent means he was 
brought back to consciousness, — and imme- 
diately afterwards gave up the ghost. So, 
our national trance, too, has been broken by 
the violent impact of men from outside. 
We no longer differ from other nations 
except in this that, having been for ages 
indifferent to external things, we are quite 
unaccustomed to the struggle for exis- 
tence. From a world of religious trance 
we have been all of a sudden transported to 
a world of bustle and hubbub. 

What then should we do ? Let us for the 
present follow the natural laws and prevail- 
ing practices in order to preserve ourselves. 
Let us cut off our long matted locks and 
overgrown finger-nails, take the normal 
bath and dinner, dress like the moderns, 


and begin to exercise our [stiffened] limbs a 
little. 

Our present condition Is this: we have 
no doubt clipped our long hair and nails, 
eve have entered the modern world and 
begun to mix with human society, but our 
ideas are unchanged. We sit on our door- 
steps, cast idle indifferent looks at the busj 
world, and spend our days in merely “taking 
the air.” We forget that conduct which 
was admirable in a yogi seated in a trance, 
is a piece of hideous barbarism in a member 
of society. A body vwthout life is a thing 
defiled ; so i.s ceremonialism without the 
proper spirit. Our society affords many 
examples of the latter in this transition 
period. ,[We ape the dress and language 
of the rishis of old, while living in the 
modern world, and observe ancient forms 
with which our entire life is at variance]. 

Take the Brahmans, as an example. In 
primeval society they formed a special class, 
with a special task. In order to qualify 
themselves for that task, they drew around 
themselves a boundary line of certain cere- 
monies and institutions, and very heedfully 
kept therr hearts from straying beyond 
Every function has its due boundaries, 
which in the case of all other functions 
become mere hindrances. You cannot set 
up an attorney’s office in a bakery’', nor 
transport a bakery to an attorney’s chambers, 
without causing confusion, friction and 
waste. 

In the present age the Brahmans have no 
longer that special function. They arc no 
longer engaged solely in study, teaching, 
and religious culture. Most of them are 
professional men of the world, not one is an 
ascetic. They no longer differ functionally 
from the non-Brahman castes, and in such 
an altered state of things there is neither 
gain nor propriety in keeping them confined 
W'lthin the strict limits of the ancient 
Brahman mode of life. 

We ought to realise clearly that, in the 
modern society to which we have been 
suddenly removed, it will not do for us to 
stickle about minute ceremonies and puri- 
fications. to draw up the hem of our dress 
scrupulously- from the ground, sniff the air 
in scorn, and walk through the world with 
extreme caution,— if we at all wish to aa\e 
our life and honour. If we wish to maintain 
ourselves ‘in this age, we must have broad 
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liberality of the heart, a well-balanced and 
sound healthy condition, strength of mind 
and limb, wide range of knowledge, and 
sleepless readiness. 

I call It spiritual foppishness to scrupulous- 
ly avoid contact with the common , world 
and to keep our overweening selves washed 
and brushed clean and covered with a lid, 
while despising the rest of mankind as 
impure ! Such extreme delicacy gradually 
makes our manhood useless and barren. 

It is only inanimate things that one keeps 
covered up in a glass case. If you put a 
living being there, you will keep its health 
out while keeping dust out. It will acquire 
very little dirt — and very little life too ! 

Our theologians say that the wonderful 
Aryan purity that we have acquired 
is the result of Song endeavour and a thing 
to be carefully preserved, and that for its 
sake we try by every means to avoid con- 
tact with the non-Hindu Mlechchhas. Now, 
two things have to be said in answer to 
this : First, it is not true that all of us 
cultivate purity with special care, and yet, 
by despising the vast majority of the human 
race as impure, we create a needless barrier 
of unjust opinion and false pride between 
them and us. Many of our conservatives 
deny that the cancer of unnatural race- 
hatred has entered our hearts under cover 
of this sense of superior purity. But our 
conduct shows whether we hate all other 
creeds or not. Has any race a moral right 
to hate all the members of every other 
race indiscriminately? 

Then, again, external impurity can defile 
inanimate objects only.. ..One who is strong 
in the consciousness of internal purity can 
afford to make light of the dirt outside. .. 
The fop who overvalues his delicate cpm- 
plexlon, carefully avoids the dust and mud, 
rain, sunshine and wind of the natural world, 
and coddles his body, does no doubt dwell 
in safetjq but he forgets that charming 
complexion is only an external ingredient 
of beauty, while health is its chief indwelling 
spirit. A lifeless thing has no need of 
health; you can safely keep it covered up 
to avoid dust. But if our soul be living 
and not dead, we must bring it out into 
the common world to let it gain strength 
and health, in scorn of the ri.sk of its being 
soiled a little there 

Wuh us Hindus, religion exercises its sway 


over food and drink, sleep and repose, move- 
ment and recreation. W e boast of it that 
in no other country does religion regulate 
every action of man’.s life and every rank 
of human society But I regard this fact 
as our misfortune, because it can have only 
two possible consequences : we either place 
immutable Religion upon a basis of restless 
change, or we make changeable Society 
lifeless by confining it within the unchang- 
ing rules of Religion. Hence, either Reli- 
gion is constantly tossed about, or Society 
loses the power of growth and decay and 
stays >n a condition of stony motionlessness 

We allow no liberty to the human reason 
in deciding how we should eat and sleep, 
whom we should touch and whom shun 
We employ all our intellect to interpret the 
verses of our scriptures with minute literal- 
ness. We deem it needless to seek out the 
laws of God’s great work, Nature, and to 
regulate our lives according to them. ,\nd 
the result is that our Society has become a 
lifeless clock-work, in which the Shastras 
wind the key and human automata move 
about with the utmost precision ! . 

We must bring our whole humanity into 
connection with mankind. We cannot last 
much longer on earth if we confine our 
human nature within lifeless rigid Brahman- 
ism which only pampers our ignorance 
and blind conceit, and makes our humanity 
bloated and useless like the fat and lazv 
spoiled children of aristocratic families. 

But it cannot be denied that narrowness 
and langour are to a great extent causes 
of safet)’. A society in which there is full 
development of the human nature and the 
free current of life, has no doubt to pass 
through much trouble. Where there is 
exuberance of life, there must be much free- 
dom and much diversity. There good and 
evil are alike vigorous. ...The old nurses of 
our Society think that if they allow their 
charges to grow up in full health, then these 
healthy children will at times cry, at times 
race through the house, at times try to break 
out of doors, and thus give them infinite 
worry. So, these nurses wish to stupefy 
their babies with opium pills in order to 
get time to do their household work m 
peace I 

[Take a familiar case.] If a daughter is 
allowed to grow up to youth without being 
married, the father runs some risks. If the 
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minds of women are expanded by means of 
education, it will produce some mcidentai 
anxieties. Therefore, (our conservatives 
argue), it is better to give avvay iittJe girls 
in marriage, and keep our women in 
ignorance, in order to e.scape much vigilance, 
self-control, and worry [on the part of the 
parents]. They further argue that there is 
no need for educating women, as they had 
hitherto done th^ir domestjc duties very 
well, without any education whatever. 
Their functions are to act as our cooks and 
mothers, and for these the full development 
of the mind is quite unnecessary 3 

But it is not ' enough if our works are 
done somehow or other, Man must do the 
world’s work and be something besides. Nay, 
more, the higher our faculties are developed 
beyond the bare requisite for our worldly 
work, the fuller is our humanity. A culti- 
t'ator who knows only how to cultivate, ts 
(despised as a lustic and) never treated as 
a man fully out equal, mspite of the benefit 
he does to society by bis art. 

Similarly, it is not enough for women to 
be able to render certain special tasks to 
man. They are not merely housewives and 
mothers, they are HUMAN BEINGS, and 
knowledge is as necessary for their improve- 
ment (as for the progress of males). Nay 
more, if a park has been thrown open to 
the public, promenading there will certainly 
improve their health, cheerfulness, and 
charm. There is no reason why It should 
be necessary to exclude them from all the 
beauty, health, arts and sciences of this 
world, simply because they are to be our 
wives and mothers 

Those men who, without having ever 
known educated women, fancifully ascribe 
to them heartlessness and other equally 
baseless defects, —thereby only show their 
ignorance and inherent barbarism. Those 
men w'ho have the least experience of 
educated ladies have only verified the self- 
evident truth that women are by nature 
women, and that education cannot magical- 
ly transform them into men. These men 
have seen how educated ladies nurse their 
dear ones in illness with all their hearts’ 
devotion, pour the healing balm of consola- 
tion into grief-stricken souls with all their 
natural feminine sagacity, and shower their 
innate compassion on the helpless and the 


afflicted, without the least diminution by 
retkson of their education. 

I have already said that marrying girls tn 
youth and giving education to women, 
adds to our trouble and anxiety. But as 
Society advances its responsibilities rnust 
naturally increase and its duties grow more 
complex. If we now say that these higher 
responsibilities and duties are too much for 
our strength and energy,— that we do not 
want progress if it is to be accompanied by 
worry,— that we shall manage to live as we 
have done hitherto, then 1 say, '‘Better 
admit this weakness, on your part as 
weakness, than try sophistically to prove 
that this lifelessness is saintly purity and 
this incompetence is the highest merit,— 
for, if you do the latter, you ivill close for 
ever the path of your social regeneration.”. 

When we were a nation amidst the comi- 
ty of nations, we had war, commerce and 
arts, foreign travel, interchange of various 
art.s with foreigners, the power of conquest, 
and varied resources But to-day, after an 
interval of many centuries and many changes, 
standing on the extreme margin of time, 
we picture that ancient Indian civilisation 
as an other-worldly thing, as a far-off holy 
and unreal sepulchral world formed by the 
smoke of ko/tia sacrifice. We fancy that 
our modern cool shady laxy drowsy and 
and still hamlet, {called Hindu Society,) 
is akin to that far-off world and age. But 
such a belief is utterly false. 

It is a fond delusion to imagine that our 
ancient civilisation was exclusively spiri- 
tual and that our ancestors of the primitive 
age famished them.selves by austerities and 
in lonely retirement spent their davs only 
in refining the soul, regardless of the mate- 
rial world. Our ancient civilisation was 
really complete in all its parts, and not a 
spiritual shade devoid of a material body. 

Why, the ilfahabharat, to take only one 
instance, shows how strong was the stream 
of life in the civilisation of that age. We 
see in that epic many changes, many social 
revolutions, many conflicts of opposing 
forces. The society of that age was not a 
delicate, neat and well-proportioned ma- 
chine constructed by a very cunning artist. 
In that society the human character was 
constantly agitated and kept awake by the 
play of greed, jealousy, fear, hate, and un- 
bridled pride on the one hand, and of meek- 
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ness, heroism, self-abnegation, broad-minded 
nobility, and matchless saintliness on the 
other. 

It is not true that in that society every 
man was a saint, every woman a chaste 
person, and every Brahman a hermit. In 
that society Blshwamitra ranked as a 
Kshatriya, Drona, Kripa and Parashuram 
as Brahmans, Kunti as a chaste wooiS-n, the 
ever-forgivmg Yudhishthira as a Kshatriya 
man and the blood-thirsty fiery Draupadi 
as a woman ! The society of that age had 
good elements and evil, light and darkness. 
— ail the characteristics of life ; a human 
society was not like a clearly outlined, 
chequered, regulated and symmetrical piece 
of mosaic. Our ancient civilisation towered 
erect in its robust manly bulk amidst this 
society whose forces were ever kept awake 
by the conflict of the various storm-tossed 
human passions. 

Todav we fondly picture that ancient 
civilisation as a very tame harmless un- 
changing peaceful and lifeless thing. And 
we brag that we are of that civilised race, 
we are those spiritual Aryans, and therefore 
— we must perform religious austerities and 
engage in factious squabbles; we must 
condemn sea-voyage, call all other races 
untouchable, sneer at Mr. A. O. Hume as a 
Mlechckha, and boycott the Indian National 
Congress [as un-Hindu], and thereby act m 
a manner worthy of the great Hindus of old ! 

But suppose that we value truth more 
[ than such Hinduism ; ] suppose that we act 
up to our honest convictions ; suppose that 
we teach truth to our boys and thus help 
them to stand erect with simplicity, strength 
and grit of character, — instead of letting 


them grow into fat fook amidst a heap ^ of 
lies; suppose that we cultivate a receptive 
liberality of spirit for welcoming joyfully 
and humbly knowledge and greatnes.s from 
all quarters; suppose that we open out and 
develop ourselves on all sides by cultivating 
music, art, literature, history, science and 
various other accomplishments, by travei- 
mg in foreign parts, minutely observing the 
world’s contents, and meditating deeply and 
impartially. In that case we may impair 
what we are pleased to call [modern] Hindu- 
ism, but we shall certainly be linked again 
with the living active and vigorous Hindu 
civilisation of yore. 

To us in India to-day, our ancient civi- 
lisation is like coal in a mine. It was once 
a vast living forest, subject to growth and 
decay, to giving and raking. It then 
flushed into new life at the coming of 
springtide and the rains ; it had flowers 
and fruits which had their natural blossom- 
ing forth. Now it has no growth, no 
motion. But it is none the less necessary : 
the heat and light of many ages lie latent 
in it. [Let us put them to present use}. 

if we have living humanity within us, 
then only can we pitt to our use ancient 
and modern humanity, Eastern and Western 
humanity. 

A dead man belongs only to the place 
where he lies. A living man stands at the 
focus of the world ; he can form a connect- 
ing link between contraries, establish har- 
mony among conflicting elements, and 
thus lay claim to all truths as his own. 
Not to stoop to one side only, but to expand 
freelv all around is his idea of true progress. 

Jadowath Sarkah. 
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Youth's Noble Path . f A volume of moral mstruc- 
tions niatnlj based dw Eastern Trsdition, Poetry, 
and Htsiory) by F. f Gotild ; PnbPsked by 
Longmans, Green, &' Co. Price 
A great deal is being said at present ss to the need 
of a code of moral instruction for Indian schools. The 
fatal defect in all such schemes is likely to be their 
artificiality. Nor can we fail to notice the great em- 
phasis hrotvn, m the discussion, on the more passne 
ttrtues, — obedience to parents, for instance, the duties 

^3 


ot followers as such, and so forth . Personally we may 
confess to some slight amusemeni when we hear the 
West sighing over the desirability of imparting any 
of the virtues of family cohesion to the East. Not 
that the East is perfect in these things, but that it 
must most emphatically be admitted that she _ leads 
the wav ^ For the virtues of obedience, of submissive- 
ness, of patience, of tenderness, and of mutual faith- 
fulness, the West will, we surmise, _ for a very long 
time, have to do, as she has been doing for the last 
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eighteen centuries, namely model herselt on thi Bast ' 
The virtues that India has to learn Iroin Europe arc 
not of this order at all , she has, to some extent, to 
becorne the student of the West, in the i’ atlcr of the 
great aggressive qualities ot public spirit, laigeness 
of magmation, manly ambition, and unflinching self- 
assertion She has to leceive a great liaming in com- 
mon sense. But these are not the considerations that 
are commonly brought forward bv the sapient persons 
who have taken the question into their keeping, 

It IS questionable in any case how far morals can 
be taught by intellectual methods. Most ol us arc 
apt to refer back, for the very foundation of oui 
character, to some old grand-mother or old aunt 
whose shining spirituality leaves us no time to re- 
member the fact that she was perhaps illiterate 1 
Character is pre-eminently that which can be imparted 
only from pre-existing character. Light of light. 
We can create m another love for that ideal which 
we ourselves love. Love, be it noted, not realise. 
There is no reason in the world w hy, in reali.sation, 
the pupil should not be greater than the teacher, 
the son than the father. These things arc the glory 
of the elders For we do not impose wlial we have 
attained upon the taught , we open to him the secret 
of what we long to roach. .Anyone ma>- draw back 
the curtain for another vipon the \ islon vif the ideal, 
provided only it be indeed his own ideal. Chaos, 
hatred, and contusion are the only po.ssible end for 
him who attempts to teach another what hr merely 
considers it would be good for himself that that other 
should worship 

The whole world teaches u.s morals, and no man 
tan tell what is the lesson that the child is secretly 
laying to heart. It is difficult when wc contemplate 
the growth of a child's moral nature to resist that 
profound speculation, so characteristic of the Indian 
past — the doctrine of re-incarnation. In the life that 
we see around us we may notice that a chance word, 
the arrow shot at a venture, will touch one man 
at a vital point while ten thousand others listening 
deem it of no consequence. Why is this? We all 
know. The word m the one case, where it was 
significant was made so by some past e.xpenence, 
sacred to the nian himself. It lighted up a whole 
train of associations entirely unknowm to those about 
him. Ol we may see the .same thing in ourselves. 
What about the sudden throb of pain, the silent 
awakening of poignant memory, unsuspected by any- 
body else'^ What is the seciet" Again we answer — 
past experience. Similarly, in a roomful of children, 
how IS It that the mere fact of silting army-like in a 
class and responding in common to a single lesson 
IS the match that lights m one nature the very fire 
of mightly virtues — prompt and orderly obedience, 
sunny temper, loyalty to comrades, and the hoi'ror 
of being a sneak or a png , while in another it creates 
that very dishonour which m the first il made im- 
[. ossible ' What answer is it possible to give save the 
old, old answer — past experience ^ How is it that a 
touch or a word makes the sensitive lad into a gentle- 
man, while it cows, or falls unheard, on the ears of 
another class? How is it that the child of good birth 
is sweet and cheerful even in rebuke, while the base-born 
sulks? It IS very difficult to resist the argument — 
past experience, whether we call it heredity or re- 
incarnation. But if this be really true, then we must 
remember that every teacher is in uttermost darkness 


with regard to this past experience of his pupils. In 
no branch ol education dare we dictate its condusiois 
10 any human soul, however much our lunior. Bui 
least of all in morals. Rvverence for the child, anfi 
infinite belief in his transcendental potentiality alwaj, 
characterise the true leather, who, airogant as he may 
seem, is in truth the humblest of men 

In the home, in .society, in the office, in the playing 
field, from history, from Scripture, from the news 
paper, from the preacher ; all the thousand influences 
of a child's hie and the age he lives in, are constantly 
impressing upon him the influences by which he shall 
guide his course. We gather these from our loves 
and admirations but we also gather them from our 
hatreds and repulsions ! Some of the le.sson.s of morals 
are written in golden characters. Others we read as 
fiery warning or sombre tragedy. The sower sows 
he knows not when. The reaper reaps, what fruit tie 
will For man, as a moral being, is eternally free 
and none can dictate to him his end 

It will be a long time, therefore, before we Indian 
People shall displace the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and above all the Bhaghawat Gita fiom their supreme 
place .IS the teachers of Indian morals. All that 
books, even the scriptures, can give us in morals, indeed 
IS concrete representation of ideals and their opposite^ 
They can sa_y to none of us, not the greatest of them 
what IS to be our per=.cinal ideal. How wonderful 
IS the Girii on this point, in its reverence for the in dividual 
soul ' “Better tor a man in his own duty, homier 
hndJy doin’, than the duty of another, though that be 
easy." No w'ord heie as to the lnmts of 'duty' ' What 
IS ”his duty, that every man must decide for himself 
Ail that books of morals can do for the teacher ol 
moiats, is to provide him with illustrations, furnish 
him with material as it were, while he strives to build 
up the ideal that he offeis for love and comprehension 
Its profound understanding of this fact is one ot 
the finest points about the book before us, “Youth a 
Noble Pat’.i’’. The author, in his preface, has urgea 
that the volume shall not be used merely as a reading 
book. It IS sincerely to be hoped that the importance 
of this point will be" understood. Another of the great 
featuies of this book lies in the emphasis that it throws 
on Eastern sources of illu.stration. The ideal is univer- 
sal. Rul most of us learn fioni those partial realisa 
lions of the ideal that we meet with in history or 
literature Also the lorm of our expression will link 
itself to the past efioits of our own people in preference 
to those ot others. P'or this reason Indian History 
and Scripture are all important to the Indian youth 
yust as Indian art is ait important to the Indian artist 
This law, though not of universal application, since 
Humanity is one, is broadly true and creates the 
necessity for reference to Indian formulre in Indian 
Education. Vastly as Bhisma and Yudhishthira tower 
above the head of the Indian boy, they do so in a form 
that he can understand. They teach him not onlv 
what IS right but also how to follow it. They show 
him what in himself is good. They fill him with cour 
age, as well with the love of the ideal. Principles art 
common, of course, to the whole world and to all 
languages. Thus, even the foreign hero may unvel 
■ to us the glorious nakedness of the spiritual ideal. But 
morals are not mathematics. They are not made up 
of a body of abstract principles. And the high perse 
naSities of our childhood’s adoration are as the roadways 
hewn out for the feet of those who would climb to God 
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M Gou d has admirably realised these irulbs. He 
has v'.ntten for fndiaa Schools an English book \yhich 
IS sincere. He has written a book that might well be 
used in English schools And this he has done, be- 
cause he is one of tliose elect to whom the Cnuy ot 
Humanity is a burning passion There are lessons 
here on kindness to animals, on tenderness to human 
beinas, on simpathv for the negro, on reverence for 
history, on the use of wealth, on the greatness of 
'odustVy, and a thousand other sub]ecu. Perhaps 
none 'S more laluablc than the first of the three, on 
[ndusm, \vhich deals with whai may be called the 
great myths of sanitation, — Herakles kiiiing the 
Hydra and cleansing the Augean Stables, and Krishna 
slaying Kaliy’a, Persicnaily one could have wished 
that Mr. Gould had gone a little fuaher and had 
dared boldly to preach that more Brahminical is the 


purity that cleanses the city, jea, though if were with 
its out! hands, than that which .mereS} guards us own 
person. I could aho wish that tvhere so much is giveii_ 
we rnight hai e I’ad a chapter added on the 'Wreck of 
the Birkenhead', and that gloriou.s naval tradition ot 
disciplined and quiet courage. wh't.h is if> justly the 
pride of the English people, the highest blossom of 
their cK dilation. " h may be that so militant a sermon 
would shock the sensitive conscience of our good 
preacher But he has wnuen in any case a noble and 
gaiiaiu book, full of chivalry and all the virtues, Kased 
deep on reverence for the Indian past and fuH of love 
for the Irtd.an peopic " Vouth’s Noble Path" is to be 
recommended heattily to Indian Schools and Indian 
teachers. 

M R. 
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!/. A' Gundki, bj Dy. P, J-. Mefha, Bav-at-lnu'. 
Matesan V Co,, Madras, Py-ce aanas fanr. 

Now that Mr. Gandhi has demonstrated the value 
of pa.ss've resisfance and is to retme from 

public Itfe, having earned his laurels 'in South Africa, 

It IS hue meet that an account of his actn ities, so full 
ot instruction to his couisirymen at home, should be 
placed before I.ndian readers, Messrs. Natesan ic Co 
ha\e done their work well and considering the bulk 
of the book f nearly loO page-sj the price must be 
contjidercd to be rcrnarkably cheap. 

Tnr Ahahabnd and Nagpiu Congress, Coiife''enr$s 
and Con-vmiions held tn igio. Xatrsan &' Co , 
h[e:dr,,as. Price annas t-xeloe. 

This IS another useful annual from the ueli-knowr 
firm of Messrs. Natesan .x Co The van'nus Presi- 
dential addresses collected together m this volume 
would be difficult of access had thev not been present- 
ed to us in this form. Mr. Natesan is doing more 
ro disseminate the ideas which the various convent’ons 
and conferences seek to preach than any other firm 
of publishers in India. 

The Dream. S'anJ Varfaman Press, Fmd, Banihay 
Second Edition, 

This beautituUy got up little volurne describes, in 
verse, a dream which the author dreamt and which 
has largely influenced hw subsequent course of hfe. 
The opening scene of the second pait is not, the 
writer IS careful to- add, an ordinary love scene, but 
represents the stiuggie between thu Ego and its 
Karmic' doub'e ” 

The Triumph if Chastity by C S. Msdhavachcin' 
Msgapaiat/f, sgio. 

Another attempt at v ersificaiion in Engli-ih Ly an 
[iidian. The subject ts drawn from Hindu Mythology. 


Bengal] spoken and -esritieii : by Sya?na Ckaran 
Ganguly B. Bu ••e.yee, S' Co., Cahnlta. Price 
Aitrtasfour. igo6. 

This (s a reprint ot an Article m the Caku-tta Remerx 
of October With additions. The article is highly 

suggesinc. It 's mainlv s plea for the purification 
of the Bengali language and the use ala more coUo- 
quia! .and less Sanskritised style in writing Sir Herbert 
Kislev and Dr Grierson were, we believe, stau"ch 
advoEites of tins doctrine, but an appreciation of the 
peculiarchaim and grace of classical Bengali was not 
of course to be evp'ected ot them. The histone asso- 
ciations and snggestiveness of well chosen Sanskrtic 
words and phrases cannot in our opinion be overlooked 
and in tiuating of great themes in an eloquent man- 
ner the use of a classical diction scems to us to be 
peculiarly appropriate, T tiers is much force however 
111 what' the writer says, though at times he seems 
to go too far The article is eminently readable 
and thought-provoking, 

The Fourth A/i.\aal Report of the Depressed Classes 
J/isston Snetefy of Jndia. Bombay Karnatak Press, 
igit, lUusira-ted by phoio^rapks. 

This IS a nicely printed account of the progress 
made by the organisation for the spread of education 
among 'the depressed classes m the Bombay Presi- 
dency . 'I he aeciety has made an evtcellent beginning 
under the sympathttic administration ot Sir George 
Clarke. In elevating the depitssed dasses we only 
elevate ouiielves. We wish the Mission every 
suncess. 

Speech delivered before the Bombay Sanitary Asso~ 
Liattcn by His Highness the Maharaja Gaeksiar, 
April , igii Lal.siiii Vihs Pres.s Co., Ltd , Barodo. 

The Gaekwar is of opiniuii that fifteen years could 
be added to the mean du’-ation of life in India by' tiie 
adoption of scienuric sanitary measuies Hu illustrates 
his speech bv iefereni.es to the practical measures 
adopted by hmi :n popularising education, increa^mg 
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eighteen ceriturjes, rainely model herieif on U'l 
The vinues that India ha'! to leant trom Europe are 
not of this order at all , she has, to some e'cteni, to 
become the stadent of the West, in t^e i' atki of the 
great aggressive qualities of pubiu spirit, laigeiiess 
of iraagiration, manly anbition, and unflinchin'r self- 
assertion. She has to receive a great training m com- 
mor sense, But these aie not the considerations that 
are commonlv brought forward by the sapient persons 
who have taken the ques^’on into their keopmg'. 

It is questianable m any case how far morals can 
be taught bv iiitelliictual methods. Most of us are 
apt to refer bads, for the very foundation of our 
character, to some old grand-mother or old aunt 
whose shirting' spiritUHhu Iraves ’is no time to re- 
member the fact that she was perhaps dhterate’ 
Characiet is pre-eminently (hat which can be imparted 
only Irom pre-esisting character. Light of hght. 
We can create in another love fur that idea! which 
we ourselves bve. I-ovci be it noted, not rea!i'?e 
There is no leason in the world whv, in reah.sation, 
the pupil should not be greater chan 'he teacher, 
the son than the fAilior, These things are the glory 
of the elders. Foruedo nut impose what ive hate 
attained upon the taught , we open to him the setrtl 
of what we long to reacli. Anyone may draw back 
the CJitsm for aiiolhcr upon the I'ision of the- ideal, 
piovidcd only it bo indeed hi*, own ideal. Cliaos, 
hatred, and confusion ai'c the only possible cod lor 
him who attempts to twach another what he merely 
considers it would be good icir himseit ihei (hat othei 
should worship, 

The whole tvorld loaches us morals, aud no man 
can tell what is the lesson that the child is secieiiy 
laying to heart It is difficult when we contemqlatc 
the growth of a child’s moral nature to resist that 
profound speculation, so characteristic of the Indian 
past— the doctrine of re-jnearnation. In the life that 
we see around us we may notice that a chance word, 
the arrow shot at a venture, will touch o''>e man 
at a vita! point white ten thousand others listening 
deem it^of no consequence. Whv is this" We ail 
know. The word in the one case, where it was 
significant, was made so by some past e'tporience, 
sacred to the man himself. It lighted up a whole 
train of asiociaticms entirely unknown to those about 
him. Or wc may see the same thing :n ourselves. 
VV’'hat about the sudden throb of pain, the silent 
awakening of poignant memor}, unsuspected by any- 
body else? Wh.'it is the secret'’ Again we ansvver — 
past experience. Similarly, m a roomiul of children, 
how is it that the mere fact of sitting army-hke in a 
class and lespondmg m commou "to a single iesson 
js the match that lights in one nature the icrv fire 
of mightty virtues — prompt and orderly obedience, 
sunny temper, loyalty to comrades, and the horror 
of being a^sneak oi a prig; whde in a,iothcr it creates 
that very dishonour which m the hrst it made im- 
possible ’ What answer is it possible to give save the 
old, old answer-past e'lpenence How is it that a 
touch or a word makes the sensitive lad into a gentle- 
man, wh'Ie it cows, or fails unheard, on the ears of 
another class - How is it vhat the child of good b'rth 
IS sweet andcheerful even ip rebuke, w'hilo the base-born 
sulks? It IS very aifficuk to res'st the argument- 
past experience, whether we call it heredity or re- 
incarnation, Bui if this be really true, then we must 
retrjember that every teacher is !n uttermost darkness 


u'lth regard to this past c<penence of hL pup ds, in 
no brunch o! educatimi dare we dictate its Mi)cLsijn« 
to anv human «i'ul, hou'cver much our jmi’or. But 
least ol all in movab. Reverence for the child, an! 
infinite hehet in his tran scent! enial poieiidahly aiwav, 
chnracicrise the true teacher, who, arrogant as he miv 
*-ecm, IS in irulh the humblest of men. 

In the home, in society, in the otfice, m the playing 
field,- from history, from Scripiine, from the news, 
paper, from the preacher , ail the thousand influences 
of a child's life and t.he age he lives in, are ccnstartlj 
impressing upon him the iiTucnces by which he shall 
guide his course. Wc gather these from our loves 
and admirations but we aho gather them from our 
hatreds and repulsmiis ' Some of the lessons of morals 
arc written in golden characters Others we read as 
fiery warning or sombre tragedy. The sower sows, 
he knows not tv hen. The reaper reaps, what fruit he 
wilt. For man, as a moral being, is eternally free, 
and none can dictute to him hi-s end. 

It xvil! bo a long time, therefore, before we Indian 
People shall displace the Mahabharata ihe Ramayana, 
and above all the Bhaghavtat Gita fiom iheir supreme 
place av the teachers of Indian morals. Ail tha 
books, t\ cn the scriptures, ctin give us It, morals, indeed, 

's toncreti representation of idt-als and their opposites. 
They can say to nont of es, not the greatest of them, 
what IS k> be our personal ideal. How wonderfui 
'S the G^l'a milhis point, in us, revereneefonlKindividual 
soul! "Better fa.’- .1 man in his own duty, fiewwf 
(iarf/y do/te, than llip duty iif another, though that be 
easy.’’ No word here as to ilit limits of ‘duty’! Whit 
IS his duty, that every man must decide for himself. 
All that bonic, of morals can do for the teacher of 
morals, is to piovide hi.m with illustrations, turnish 
him with inatciia! as it were, while he strives to build 
up the ideal chat he offers for love and comprehenaon, 
Its profound ’understanding of thiS fact is one oi 
the ’finest points about the book betore us, "Youth's. 
Noble Pat’)”. The author, in his preface, has urged 
that the volume shall not be used merely as a readiiif 
book. It is sincerely to be hoped that the iroporUncE 
of Ih's point vrill be under.stooid. Another of the great 
featuies’ of this book lies in the emphasis that it throws 
on Eastern sources of iliuslration. The idea! is univer- 
sal. Bu( most of us learn from those partial realisa- 
tions of the ideal that wc mod with in history or 
litcmturo. Also the form of our c.vprcssion will link 
itself to the past eiiotts of our own people in preferenci- 
to those of others. Poi this reason Indian Histoty 
and Scripture are all important to the Indian youth, 
just as Indian art is all impmtant lo the Indian artist. 
This law, though not of universal application, since 
Humanity ,s tre, is broadly ctue and creates tht 
necessity lor reference to Indian formuUe in Indian 
Education. Vastly as Bhisma and 'Yudhisbthira tower 
above the head of the Indian boy, they do so m a towi 
that he can understand. They teach him not orp 
vvhat IS right but also how to follow it, They shaft 
him what m himself is good. They fill him with co’-tr- 
age, as well with the love of the ideal. Principles are 
common, of course, to the whole world and to ali 
languages. Thus, even the foreign hero may unvei! 
to us the glorious nakedness of the spiritaal ideal, Bt' 
moraLs are not mathematics. They are not made w 
of a body of abstrart principles. And the high perso- 
nalities ot our childhood's adoration are as the roadways 
hc'vvn out for the feet of those who would chroh to God* 
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M Gou.d hab admu'ably realised these truths. He 
has tvritten for Ird'ati Schoois an English book which 
i.b sincere. He has v\ritten a book that might wdl be 
used in English schools And this he has done, be- 
cause he is. one of th.ose elect to whom the t’nity of 
Humanity is a burning passion. There are lessons 
hero on kindness to animals, on tenderness to human 
beings, on svmpathy for the negro, on reverence tor 
history, on the use of wealth, bn the greatness of 
mdijstr\-, and a thousand other subjects. Perhaps 
none IS more -.aluablc than the first of the three, on 
Industry, which deals w 'th vEat may be called t'’e 
great myths of sanitation, — Heraklcs killing the 
Hydra and cleansing the Augean Stable^, and Krishna 
slaying Kaliya. PersouaHy one could have wished 
that Mr. Gnuld had gone a iittle further and had 
dared boldly to preach that more Brahmimral is the 


puntv that cleanses thec:ty, }ea,thnughilwerewif!- 
its own lianas, than that which rnereU' guards its -own 
person. I cisuld also wish that where so much is gn-en 
we might hate bad A chapter added on the AVreck of 
the Birkenhead', and that glorious naval tradition of 
disciplined and quiet courage, which is so justly the 
pride of the English people, the highei-t b'ossom of 
their cnilisation. It may' be that so miiitant a sermon 
would shock the sensitive conscience of our good 
preacher But he has wrliten m anv cast a noble and 
gallant book, full of chnalry and ah the virtues, based 
deep on reverence for tbe Indian past and full of love 
for the Indian people. '‘Youth’s Noble Path" is to be 
recommended heartiiy to Indian Schools ard Indian 
teacher*; 

M. R 
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English. 

.ir K. Gandhi, hy Dr. P '7. Metha, R/tr-n.t-la'w. 
X’aiesan O’ Co., Maclms, Price annas four. 

Now that Mr. Gandhi has demonstrated the value 
of passive resistance and is going to retire from 
pLibhc life, having earned his laurels in South Africa, 
It IS but meet that an account of his activities, so full 
.it instruction to his countrymen at home, should be 
placed befom Indian readers. Messis, Natesan & Co 
liave done their work well and considering the bulk 
of the book fneariy too pagesl the price must be 
considered lo be remarkabiy cheap, 

The Allahahad Mid Nagpur Congress, Conferences 
and Conveiiitons held in igto. Natesan Cd Co., 
Madras. Pace annas twelve. 

This IS another useful annual frem the well-known 
firm dS Messrs. Xatesan &: Co. The various Presi- 
dential addresses collected together in this \olunie 
would be dtfficuk of access had they not been present- 
ed to vs m this form Mr. Natesan is doing more 
to disseminate the ideas uhich the various conventions 
and conferences seek to preach than any other firm 
of publishers in India 

The Dream - Sanj Var^aman Press, Fort, Bonibav - 
Second Edition 

This beautitully got up litile toiume describes, in 
verse, a dream which the author dreamt ar>d w hich 
has largely mfliienced his subsequent course or life 
The opening scene of the second pait is not, the 
writer is careful lo- add, an ordinary io\e scene, but 
represents the struggle between the Ego and its 
Karmic’ double," 

Ike Triumph if Chastity . by C. S. Madhavachayi 
Negapatuin, sgiu. 

Another attempt at vcrsibcation m English by an 
Indian, I'he subject is drawn from Hindu My thologv 


Bengali sp.-ikeii and written . by Syania Charan 
Ganguly. B. hitiicrjte, & Co., Calcutta. Price 
Annas foia'. !go6. 

This is a repnnt ot an Article in the Calcutta Review 
of October 1S77 with additions The article is highly' 
suggestiie. It 13 )iiainl\ a piea for the purification 
of the Bengali language and the use ot a more collo- 
qmal and less Sanskritised style in wrAing Sir Herbert 
Risley and Dr. Cr.ersori were, we believe, staunch 
advocates of this doctrine, hut an appreciation of the 
peculiar charm and grace of classical Bengali was not 
cf course 10 be evpected of them The historic asso- 
ciations and suggestitecefes ot well chosen Sanskritic 
words and phrases cannot in our opi.-iioii be oierlooked 
and m treating of great themes in an eloquent man- 
ner the use of a ciassica! diction seems to us to be 
peculiarly approppate. There is much force however 
in what the writer says, though at times he seems 
to go too tar. The arude is emmently readable 
and thong ht-pi-ovoking, 

The Fmirf/i Atinnal Report of the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society af India. Bombay Karnafak Press, 
ign. Illustrated by photographs. 

Tins !*■ A nicely pnnied account of the progress 
made by the organisation for the spread of education 
Among the depressed classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency , The society has made an excellent Oeginmng 
under the sympathetic administration of Sir George 
Clarke. In ele\ ating the depi essed classes we only 
p'evate oursehes. We wish the Mission every 

sui cesv 

Speech delivered before the Bombay Sanitary Asso- 
ctafton by His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar, 
April, rprr, Laksyn Vilas PreaS Co , Ltd., Bavoda, 

The Gaekiiar Is of opiriou that fifteen years cauld 
be added to the mc-an duration of life 111 India by the 
adoption of scientific sanitary mcasuios. He illusirates 
his ipeech by references to the practical measures 
adopted by him in popularising education, increasing 
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he tTiarriaj^eablc a^c, sanilaUon, townplannint*, well 
linking, phy'iical culture, sdiool h)gciiic, drainage, etc 
^ndia-Rnbi<’t . The vegetable oils of Trnvancore , 
The cummoner vegetable fibres of Trnvnncore , by 
A M. Sawyer The Mine of Wealth in the Stale 
Forests of Travaitcoi e, l>^ T. P PiUai Trivan- 
liniTH. Government Pi'ess, — 05. 

We welcome Lhe^.e pamphlets as an indication of 
the new life which is manifesting itself in the sphere of 
industrial education and enterprise in the Native States 
as much as in British Tndia The subjects dealt with 
have been treated in a popular form and will be 
intelligible to the !a_\ reader for whom the lectures are 
mainlj intended 

P. 

Sanskrit English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus : - 

fi) ]'oluine V.-Part /]', (No 21) pp — jSo. 

(fj Volume r . — Pari T' (No 22) pp jSr — 4‘;2 
Containing the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana vitih 
the Commentary of Baladesui, Translaied by Balm 
Srtsa. Chandra Vasa amt Published by Pahtt 
Sudhiiidra Natha Vnsn at the Famni Office, 
Bahadurgavj , Allahabad. Ammal Sabscf ipttoir — 
Inland Rs. rs. Foreign £1. Single copy Re i-S. 

The fourth part contains Sutras [1.3. 14.-—II 3.40 
and the fifth pari, 11 . 3. 41 — HI. i. 28 fto the end of 
the first Pada of the third Adh^aya). N\'c have grown 


so accustomeo to the umiorm evcetlence of the series 
that It is difficult to find fresh terms of praise. 

It should be largcl)’ pationised bj, the reading public 
.and the rich men of our country. 

M^HEb Chandra Ghosh. 
Gutahatl 

Ratntigranfhi athwa Tunki Vartao, by Chaturbhuj 
Manheskwar Bhatt, District Pleader, Ahmedalai 
and Main Kaafha Agency Printed at the Gujarat 
Printing Press. Ahmedabad , pp. x6o. Price 0-8 0 
(igir). ■ 

The object of the writer of these Short Stories istn 
shew the advantages of travel Travel out of India 
m the present times, is the sine qua non of the 
regeneration of Indian Industries according to the 
writer, and keeping that object in view', he has woven 
round that contra! idea, a netw’ork of short, interesting j. 
stories, which all go to shevi that those vrho haie 
moved out of their name place have prospered. The 
stones arc narrated by .an old Shastri, ftn- the benefit 
of the lettered son of a i ich man, who w'as very much 
inclined to be what is called a bookworm, and who 
spumed all ideas of travel The stones arc interesting 
and well writ, but they suffer from the correctness (’’) of 
details, the reason being their brevitj , The compila 
lion, ai! the same, furnishes entertaining reading. 

K. M. J, 


NOTES 


Cufzonian truths. 

At a Mansion House meeting on May 5 
last, m aid of the appeal which was made 
for a fund for the education of the European 
and Eurasian communities in India, Lord 
Curzon made a speech from which India 
has picked out a specimen passage. The 
first two sentences thereof run as follows : — 

He bad often on public occasions emphasised the 
profound truth that we were in India not for our own 
.sake, but for the sake ol the people ot that country, 
(Hear, hear.) We were not there for our own ag- 
grandisement 

Lord Curzon speaks an ordinary truth. 

When, however, his lordship went on to 
observe : 

If w'e were not there for an unselfish purpose our 
presence there had no justification. (Hear, hear.) 

he spoke an undiluted ordinary truth. 

Mortality among Panjabi women. 

Front 1901 to 1911 the male population 
of the Panjab has fallen from i;jG5i,ooo 


to i3,;^o6,oiio ; but the female has dropped 
from 11,401,000 to 10,864,000, This means in 
other words tliat whereas in ten years the male 
population there has decreased by 45,000, the 
female has decreased by 537,000, This is 
startling and extremely painful. Js there 
no one in the Panjab who caft explain why 
12 times as mant; women have died there 
as men ? There cannot be a stronger con- 
demnation of the position of women in the 
Panjab than these figures. But we are al- 
most afraid of wanting these lines. For 
some of our people arc in such a mood that 
they would rather try to save the honour 
of their community by engaging in a wordt 
fight to prove that facts are not what they 
seem, than attempt to face the facts and set 
their house in order. 

Ottf Frontispiece, 

Our frontispiece this month is one of 
Botticelli’s Madonnas. 

Botticelli’s Madonnas are far-famed for 
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their gravity and benousness. His was no 
fleshly beautj' of conception to adorn the 
‘‘Mother of God.” His Madonna is the wo- 
man of thought who foresees the end (the 
crucifixion of Christ), who feeis its tragedy 
from the beginning, who notes many things, 
but says nought, “pondering in her heart.” 
“Botticelli’s interest,” says Pater, in his 
“Renaissance”, “is with men and w'omen. 
in their mixed and uncertain condition, 
always attractive, clothed sometimes bv 
passion with a character of loveliness and 
energy, but saddened perpetually by the 
shadow upon them of the great things from 
which they shrink.” 

Hindu-KEosIem Representation in the 
United Provinces 

Every intelligent Indian understands why 
Musalmans have been given separate and 
excessive representation in the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. Nor is it 
difficult to understand \vhy a proposal to 
give them similar preferential treatment 
in the District Boards and Municipalities 
should find support from .\nglo-Indian 
officials and their non-official brethren 
But what we have not been able to under- 
stand IS why the Officiating Lieutenant 
Governor of the Uni ted Provinces should have 
chosen this particular time for broaching a 
proposal to give his Moslem wards separate 
and excessive representation in the local bodies 
of his satrapy. Possibly whilst the permanent 
Lieutenant Governor is busy making the 
external preparations for the Coronation 
at Delhi, his locum ienens has chosen this 
particular psychological moment and me- 
thod to stimulate Hindu, loy alty and content- 
ment as the corresponding inward prepar- 
ation. But this IS only a guess. For the real 
truth is “nihitam guhdydm ; Deva na jananti 
kuto Mdnav^h.” 

We have a few suggestions to make, which, 
if carried out, will benefit Indian Musal- 
mans immensely. 

1. Every N'iusalman malriculate should 
be declared equal to a Hindu graduate. 

2. If in any University examination a 
Musalman candidate gams by his merit 40 
marks he should be given 60, because of 
his political importance, — whatever that 
may mean, 

3. Musalman scholars should get half 
as much again as schcdaiships as Hindu 


scholars ; but Musalman students should 
pay a quarter of the tuition fee paid by 
Hindu students. 

4. [f a Moslem student has attended 40 
lectures at college, he should be held to 
have attended 60, and so on 

5. If a Moslem pays Rs. 4 as tax, he 
should be held to have paid Rs 40 

6 I'here should be separate schools, 
colleges, universities, examinations, teachers, 
professors, inspectors and examiners for 
Moslems. In these examinations whoevei 
gets zero, should be called the senior 
tvrangler. The Hindu system of decimal 
notation should be discarded. A separate 
language, not containing any word of 
Sanskrit or other Hindu origin, should be 
created for Musalmans. 

7. They should have separate law courts 
and government offices, where the Magis- 
trates, Judges, Glerks, Sweepers, Barristers, 
Pleaders, &c., should be Musalmans or 
Englishmen. 

8. They should be given separate Lieute- 
nant-Governors and Viceroys. 

9. Musalman criminals should be tried 
and sentenced according to a separate 
Criminal Procedure Code and Penal Code, 
and kept in separate jaxls with separate 
Musalman or European jailor.s and warders 

10. There should be separate water pipes, 
drains, bazaars, and conservancy arrange- 
ments for them. 

It. There should be separate railway 
lines and trams for them, 

12, They should live in separate wards of 
their own in towns. In course of time, they 
should be given separate towns and villages 
to live in. A brand new India should be 
created for them in the Indian Ocean, where 
they' ought to live altogether apart from the 
Hindus. Or, as this world would still contain 
Hindus, the Musalmans may be transferred 
with all their property to the planet Mars 
But as this may’ be unpleasant to them, 
the Hindus ought to be so translated 

13 Different kinds of air, water and 
food from those used by Hindus should be 
created for them. 

14. Ram-ciouds should be divided into 
Hindu and Musalman clouds, to give rain 
separatelv to them 

15. I'here should be a different sun and 
moon and stars for them. 

16. The law of gravitation should be 
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re e i,ed fo. t-hem, so that they may never 
fall but aluays rise. 

&c, &c. &c. 

'We onl} forgot to add that as Hindus 
walk on their legs, Musalrtians should walk 
on their heads ; or tf that be inconvenient 
for them, the Hindus may be asked to 
adopt this pleasant method of locomotion. 
Possessing great submissiveness, patience 
and adaptability, and being very obliging, 
they rtiay soon become experts in this new 
head'estrian art. 

Mr. Basu’s Special Marriage Bilf, 

Orthodox Hindu opposition to this Bill 
IS graduailjr increasing in volume, though 
at the '>ame time all friends of progress are 
glad to note that the support it has received 
from the Hindus has been unexpectedly 
strong and widespread. One main con- 
tention of the orthodox oppositionist is 
that Mr. fiasu’s Bill will prejudicially affect 
the present caste basis of Hindu socety. 
That it will, of course. But is not the 
presence of Islam, of Christianity, of W’estern 
rule and civilisation, gradually killing 
caste ? But nobody is so fool-hardy on 
that account as to propose to abolish 
Islam, Christianity, We-steni rule and 
Western civilisation. The oppositionist, 
however, contends, that those who give 
up caste now, cease to call themselves 
Hindus. B\ no mean.s. England-returned 
Hindus do not care for caste-restrictions, 
but they do call themselves Hindus, 
But the oppositionist will say that 
they do observe caste in marriage. That 
is true, Bui tliere are individuals and 
castc-^ m India who enter into marital 
relatmns with persons of different castes 
from themselves, without ceasing to be 
regarded as Hindus. After all it is an 
absurd notion that the oppositionists alone 
have a God-given monopoly to the Hindu 
name ; the Hindu association which has 
Its head quarters at Allahabad has very 
wisely proposed to cal! every one a Hindu 
who professes any religion of Indian origin, 
such as Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
Brahmoisno, Szc. It is stij! more absurd to 
demand that other people must not be given 
the elementary rightof having their marriages 
declared valid, because it may affeetthe caste- 
sjstcm, The world docs not exist for these 
self-styled orthodox Hindus alone. They 


must live and let five. If their system of caste 
be founded on the rock of justice, righteous- 
ness and human good, they may rest 
assured that tt will stand, m spite of the 
onslaughts of heterodox people. 

Some Musalmans are of opinion that they 
inay very well take advantage of Mr. Basu's 
Bill to fight the evil of polygamy ii^ their 
midst. But the number of Moslems who 
are opposed to it, appears to be farger. 

The two murders fn Titiftevelly and 
Mymensingh. 

M.-. Ashe, the Collector of 'rinevellv, has 
been murdered at a railway station, and a 
C, 1. D. Sub-inspector has been murdered 
as Mymensingh. The murderer of Mr. Ashe 
committed suicide on the spot, and that of 
the C. 1, D. officer is still at large. Some 
ten arrests: have been made m conneetton 
vi'ith Mr, Ashe’s murder on the suspicion 
that the arrestep men w'ere accomplices of 
the assassin. Until a itidicial trial has 
taken place in both the case.s, it cannot be 
said with any degree of certainty whether 
the murders are ‘‘pohtica!,'” or are acts of 
private revenge. There is nothing to show 
that in India an\ considerable section of the 
people ever believed in assassination as a 
method of national regeneration. Fewer 
still than ever would seem to believe in it 
now. Whatever the character of these 
deeds, they are the acts of unhinged minds, 
and iv’e should be loth to bebeve in the 
existence of any conspiracy behin'd them 
without the clearest proofs. 

It must jiave struck every body as regrett- 
able that such btieouous efforts do not seem 
to be made for detecting the murderers of 
Indian Government servants as are made 
for detecting the assassins of European 
offtcei-s. ITe murderers of Nanda Lai 
Banerji, Snsh Chatterjee and Rames Ray 
are still abroad, 

The Elementat'y Education Bill. 

A much larger number of men have 
supported than opposed Mr. Gokhale's 
Elementary Education Bill. Some people 
seem to think that if all persons were 
educated coolies and domestic servants 
would not be available. Many of us have 
employed menials who are literate even 
in English. We, therefore, dismiss this 
objection as puerile. It is also shameleasiy 
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se-fish- WJiy should other people remain 
in the position of beasts simply to minister 
to OUT comforts ? Another objection is that 
high'ca&te Hmdu lads would not sit on 
the same benches with “untouchable” "boys. 
Our reply is two-fold. Hjgh-caste boys and 
youngmen have sat with some of the latter 
in the existing schools and colleges and 
found them quite touchable, they being 
very much unlike fire. Our second reply 
is that if the high-caste hays cannot attend 
the same institutions with the low-caste 
boys, it is the former who should dear our, 
and establish separate schools for them- 
selves at their owm cost. It is the 
selfish and exclusive and narrow-minded 
people who ought to suffer and not the 
humble seeker after knowledge. 

The syndicate of the Calcutta University 
is an official body and therefore its opinion 
does not in any way represent the educated 
opinion of Bengal. Its only significance is 
that it probably indicates the trend of Anglo- 
Indian official opinion. The support which 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill has received from differ- 
ent parts of Bengal shows that educated 
.Bengalis are not so selfish as to think with 
the Syndicate that because all the money 
that may be necessary for having ideal high 
school? and colleges may not be forth- 
coming, therefore there need not be any 
further extension of primar}' education in 
the country. This a most foolish argument. 
In the West educational buildings and ap- 
pliances are now of so expensive an order 
{and even they of the West are crying out for 
more rnone}’) that India may take a century 
more to reach the Western standard in these 
respects; and as there is no finality as to 
these standards, we may have to look 
higher stil!. Shall Tve therefore w’ait for a 
century or more for the very beginnings of 
universal elementary education ? Let the 
upper classes take note that the masses ate 
going to have education, whether thej’ be 
helped or thwarted ; — and power, too, with 
education. So from even the merely selfish 
point of view, the upper classes would do 
well to place facilities in the way of all 
classes seeking educaiion. 

The Coronation. 

Not being a people enjoying the rights of 
citizenship, we cannot fullj’ realise the 
feelings with which the gorgeous coronation 


ceremonies, processions and renews have 
been witnessed in London We can onh 
say that when the Coronation Durbar is 
held at Delhi in December next, nothing 
would leave a deeper mark on the heart of 
India than the raising of the political statu-^ 
of her people at home and abroad,— parti 
cularly in the British colonies. In Bengal 
nothing would so gladden the heart of the 
people as the reversal or suitable modifica- 
tion of the Partition. A free people like 
the British dw'ellmg in the British Isles may 
not require any thing more to satisfy them 
than splendour Even there the (iish 
National party have not taken part in the 
coronaTwT! rejoicings because Irish Home 
Kule is not 3'et an accomplished fact. 
Here in India we do require some thing 
more in addition to gorgeous pageantry. 
If Tviil not do to say that the King is a 
constitutional monarch rvho can not do 
anything by bis mere fiat. We understand 
that- But ive also understand that there 
are constitutional ways of doing what 
cannot be done by the mere will of a con- 
stitutional monarch. Why cannot these 
methods be adopted? There is still time for 
such methods to be adopted. We know 
rhat the King-Emperor js the embodiment 
of the popular will. Why cannot the 
British people so behave towards India as 
to touch her heart and her imagination? 

On this momentous occasion we cannot 
but prat^ to God to bless the British King 
and people with a sufficient measure of 
wisdom, sense of justice, righteousness and 
courage to be able to deal justly with all the 
component parts of the British Empire and 
humanity at large. For ourselves, too, we 
praj'’ for faith and strength, courage and 
sinceritv. 

The Hindu University, 

The editors and correspondents of many 
newspapers have been discussing whether 
Mrs. Besant’s University scheme should be 
amalgamated with Pandit Malaviya's 
project. We hope it is recognised by all 
the parties thar both are still schemes, both 
are in the air, with this difference that l^hs. 
Besant has a concrete materialised College 
to her credit, ft is not our intennon to 
give any opinion one waj' or the other ; — 
particularly as though we hold ourselves 
to be as good Hindus as anybody else, our 
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Hinduism, is different from both Mrs, 
Besant’s and Pandit MaJaviya's "isms". 
We only \vi>,h to draw attention to certain 
points connected with non-officia! educa- 
tional institutions. 

If the principal feature of both the Uni- 
versity schemes or of either, be the "secular" 
education lo be given there, then we think 
there cannot be much harm in amalgama- 
tion. For neither Pandit Malaviya nor 
Mrs. Besant can have any special or 
peculiar chemistries, or physics, or geologies, 
or algebras, or logics, or histories, or psycho- 
logies, or Sanskrit and English and Hindi 
literatures of their own. But if Hinduism, 
as they or either understand it, be the chief 
thing to be taught, then we think the idea 
of amalgamation is not so free from diffi- 
culties; though it is not beyond the power 
of negotiation to settle. 

Our officialised Universities and colleges 
do not sun ail niinda and do nut supply 
the kind of education that we mainly re- 
quire, particularly for giving our young 
men really independent careers. More- 
over, these colleges have been for the 
most parr, compelled to charge fees too 
high for the poor students’ means, they have 
a limited accommodation and the starting 
of new colleges to provide for the education 
of those who cannot find room in the existing 
ones, has been made xvellnigh impossible. 
If therefore one were to ask, "why is a non- 
official University a desideratum ?" the 
an.swer would be found in the above facts. 
A non-official University should therefore 
provide education of a different kind from 
that given m the official Univeisities and 
according to better methods. It must fit men 
for really independent careers. For, if its 
alumni wish to become Government servants, 
or pleaders and Vakils licensed by Govern- 
ment to practise m Government law- 
courts, Government will be bound to see 
that it gives education of a kind and accor- 
ding to methods which can have official 
approval. When once you tolerate or are 
obliged to allow official interference, there 
will gradually creep m alt the official regu- 
lations as to fees, limits of accommodation, 
professor’s salaries, costSjf laboratories, which 
exist in official universities, and which check 
the spread of education and have made the 
poor student’s lot harder than ever. Under 
such circumstances the very ratson d'eire 


of a non-officia) University will be” lost. 
On the other hand, inspite of the high sound- 
ing talk of acquiring knowledge for its owb 
sake, we cannot expect any considerable 
body of students to flock to a University 
wherein the training given leads to no 
definite career. 

There is also the question of a charter. 
Why is a charter wanted? Simply that the 
examinations held and diplomas granted 
by the non-official university may be re- 
cognised by the Government. Why is such 
recognition wanted ? Because, otherwise its 
alumni will not obtain Government service 
or be able to follow a profession requiring a 
Government licence. If these things are not 
wanted, then the charter 15 not wanted, too. 
But if they are wanted, the charter will be 
wanted too ; and if the charter be wanted, 
Government interference with all that it 
impiie.s, will al^o be inevitable, as shown 
above. So that a charter can never be a 
charter of freedom, but must under the 
circumstances, be a chain of bondage. 

The promoters of the Mahomedan Univer- 
sity propose to make the 'Viceroy us 
chancellor. If the Hindu University wants 
a charter it must show at least the same 
amount, if not more, of faith in official 
scholarship and wisdom and unpolitical 
devotion to learning for the sake of learning. 
In the governing body of the Mahomedan 
university there will be an official element. 
So the Hindu chartered University must ad- 
mit such an element. Norv, an official element 
means the Government. And it is well- 
known that the official element, or in other 
words, the Government, can never play the 
second fiddle, even though nominally it 
may be in the minority. It mixst play the 
master or not play at all. We hope the 
reader now understands the alternatives. We 
need not dilate further on the point. 

But if the Hindu University does not pray 
for and obtain a charter, it may lay itself 
open to the baseless suspicion of being 
an anarchists’ seminary, and may probablj 
be raided occasionally by the police, as 
some National institutions in Bengal have 
been. It may also have to make a greater 
display of loyalty than even Government 
institutions or institutions affiliated to the 
official universities. 

Our final verdict (not on the question ol 
amalgamation} is, that, whether bond or 
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free, more educational institutions are 
wanted, and English must be taught there, ~ 
until at any rate we have embodied al5 
modern knowledge in our vernacular litera- 
tures and have got a vernacular freeman's 
literature of our own and are able to have 
free mental and physical intercourse with 
the world at large ; as the English language 
and literature can not be twisted to pro- 
mote stagnation and unquestioning sub- 
miasiveness, unless and until they cease to 
be what they are. 

Presidentship of the Congress. 

The Reception Committee of the forth- 
coming Calcutta Congress has decided by 
a majority of votes that Mr. J, Ramsa 3 - 
Macdonald, M. P., should be elected 
President of this Congress. If all or 
a majority of the Congress Committees be 
of the same opinion, Mr. Macdonald will 
be elected- We are decidedh’' opposed to 
his election. 

The chief plank in the Congress platform 
is self-government on colonial lines. The 
Congress also demands that all Indian 
offices under the crown should be thrown 
open to merit, irrespective of race or creed, 
as It believes that Indians maj’ be found ■who 
are fit to discharge the duties of all offices, 
including the highest. We do not think 
that Congresswalas can convince their 
critics of their fitness for self-government 
or for the highest offices, if in filling a high 
honorary office which rests on their choice, 
they go abroad to find a suitable m.an. 
Their acts contradict their verbal demands. 
It is sometimes said that this or that parn- 
cuiar year being a special or a critical year, 
the services of an Englishman are wanted. 
But, granting the fact of there being a 
critical period, if you cannot find even one 
Indian to tide over a crisis, how are you 
going to prove jmur mettle or your worth? 
Again, it is sometimes said that as there are 
party differences among us, a third party, 
an Englishman, an impartial man, must 
preside ; &c., &c. This is, curiously enough, 
the exact reason wh\' Englishmen say they 
are here for, — w’a,, to rule the country im- 
partially, to hold the balance even between 
Hindu and Moslem, to prevent bloodshed 
between them, &c. So the bureaucrat and 
the Congresswala are here agreed ! E it 
not ? 
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Pray, is there any countrvy any free 
country even where there are no parties? 
Do Englishmen requisition the services of a 
German to tide over a crisis or to compose 
their internal differences? The power of 
self-government means this verj' power of 
managing the affairs of a nation m the most 
difficult times. 

Again, it is said that as the continuance 
of the British connexion is an accepted 
creed of the Congress, there is nothing 
wrong tn having a British Congress Presi- 
dent. But by the phrase "British conne.xion" 
does the Congress understand British 
predominance in al! our affairs.^ We have 
always understood the phrase to mean that 
India is to remain part of the British Empire 
on terms of equality with the other parts. 

In the minds of some people there also 
larks another reason, that by having 
an English President we prove our loyal- 
tjv Prove loyalty in this way ? Where then 
remains our "boast" that we all, English- 
men and Indians, are “equal subjects of the 
King?" Our mental slavery peeps out from 
behind our loud assertions of British citizen- 
ship. 

The question may be asked. Do you then 
think that for national regeneration British 
help ts not needed, or do you proudly repu- 
diaU such help ? Ah no I Who ever said 
such a thing? All help is welcome, provided 
it be only help. We do not think either 
patronising, or “sympathy," or playing the 
head master, is real help- 

Is it true that you cannot get a man’s 
help unless you make him President ? Burke 
and Fawcett and Bright helped India. The 
Congress did not then exist. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was a friend of India, but not a Congress 
President. Cotton and Wedderburc were 
friends of India before becoming Congress 
Presidents. Mr. Hume has never been a 
Congress President, In our own day many 
a member of Parliament, like Messrs. 
O’Grady and Keir Hardie have done good 
service to India without being Congress 
Presidents. Mr. Mackarness has become 
unpopular with his (Liberal) Party, ruined 
his parliametary career, and incurred loss 
of professional mcome by advocating the 
cause of India. Was he a Congress Presi- 
dent, or had he hopes or any idea of being 
one, when he acted as he did ? Of all prn- 
Indian members of the present Parliament 
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has Mr. Ramsay Macdonald been the 
staunchest and most persistent of the advo- 
cates of Indian interests? Certainly not. 
It IS said that he is the leader of the Labour 
Party and is the coming man. Well, as to 
the first point said to be in his favour, the 
leader of a party can have little time and 
attention to spare for India. Moreover, India 
being a very unpopular subject, no one cares 
to impair the popularity or influence of his 
party by persistently harping on Indian 
strings. The interests of the Labour Party are 
mixed up with the economic interests and 
industrial progress of Great Britain, These 
clash with the economic and industrial In- 
terests of India. And India’s political and 
economic progress are inextricably inter- 
dependent. Under the circumstances we 
think the sympathy of the Labour ParU’ 
with Indian Nationalism cannot stand any 
considerable strain and would .seem to rest 
on a rather flimsy basis. As regards Mr. 
Macdonald’s being the coming man, we 
should think that that fact itself would com- 
pel him to devote all his time and energy to 
British politics to the practical exclusion 
of all outside Interests. 

And after all, who can assert that we 
cannot secure the sympathy and support 
of Mr. Macdonald and his part}'' unless we 
elect him our President? 

We should certainly elect a non-Indian 
President, if a suitable Indian were not 
available. But that is positively not a 
fact. In years past we have had many very 
able Presidents, It cannot even be said 
that the best English Presidents have done 
their work (such as it is) better than the 
best Indian Presidents. On the contrary 
the best Indian Presidents have evoked a 
patriotic enthusiasm which no English- 
man has been able to or can evoke. And 
that we think is a main function of the 
Congress. Not that we consider its formal 
work valueless. But this formal work, too, 
our Indian Presidents have done with as 
much ability as the English ones. 

We may also ask, is it possible for an 
Englishman to give utterance to a really 
sincere (and when we say so we do not 
accuse any man of conscious insincerity) 
and inspiring Indian National Ideal ? 

After all is said and done, two facts stand 
out. (i) We can acquire and prove fitness for 
self-government, produce trust in our capa- 


city and inspire respect, only by managing 
all our affairs ourselves. (2) Indian leader- 
ship alone can make India great, though 
foreign help may be necessary and is 
welcome whenever available. 

We wish to suggest the nanie of Mr. M. K 
Gandhi for the Presidentship, if he will 
accept It; and there is time yet to give him 
the refusal. No Indian in modern times has 
proved his possession of the qualities of 
leadership to the same extent as he. None 
has suffered and sacrificed so much for his 
people. No one has tested as he has 
done both the strength and the weak- 
ness of Passive Resistance, — theoreti- 
cally the last weapon in the hands of a 
constitutional movement like the Congress 
If he does not agree, Rao Bahadur R. hi 
Mudholkar may be offered the chair. For 
the present these two names will suffice. 

The contemptible Bengali again. 

Wc extract the following paragraph from 
“The Awakening of India'’by Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M. P. 

The hrst Rajput Chief I mol, the ■well-known Sir 
Pratap Singh, of whom so many romantic tales are 
told, was aeplonng the fact that the hand of age was 
upon him, that there was no chance of another war, 
and that the probability therefore was that he would 
have to die on a bed. Pax Britannica was nothing 
to him except an evidence that the Golden Age had 
passed. He was praying to be allowed to lead his 
polo team against the Bengal politicians, and was 
promising to do the necessary damage with the 
handles of the clubs. It is he who ts supposed to 
have said that iviihit? a fe-w hours of the British vitih- 
dra-wal from India there •would not be a rupee or a 
•virgin left in Bengal — or something to that effect 
He is a son in .spirit of one of those famous Rajput 
heroes who, finding himself dying, sent to Lan2a, 
Prince of Multan, begging as a last favour “the gitt 
ol battle.” When the prince agreed Rawal's “soul 
was rejoiced. He performed his ablutions, worshipped 
the gods, bestovved chanty, and withdrew his thoughts 
from the world." Two or three days under the same 
roof as Sir Pratap made me understand the spirit of 
Chitor. Pp. 24-25 

This is an appreciative sketch of Sir 
Pratap Singh. The sentence we have 
Italicised above, “or some thing to that 
effect”, “is supposed” to have been said by 
him or some body else. And yet Mr, Mac- 
donald could not resist the temptation of 
giving this libel, which he evidently relished, 
a permanent place in his book. What 
useful purpose does this sentence serve 
Is it not highly offensive to a people to 
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ndirectiy suggest that all their ancestresses 
living in pre-British days had been 
deflowered ? We do think no gentleman 
ought to print such disgusting stuff. We 
scorn to controvert such statements. 

Indians and the Dominions. 

LONDON, June jotb. 

Accordinf to the official report of the deliberations 
of the Imperial Conference, Lord Crewe staled that 
he could discover no complete solution of the problem 
of the treatment of Natives in the Dominions. 

The Imperial Government recognised it was im- 
possible to maintain the idea of absolutely free inter- 
change of all subjects of the Crown. Also that in the 
United Kingdom, it was easy to under-rate the diffi- 
cutlies experienced by the Dominions. Whether Indians 
were to be regarded from the standpoint of national 
history, pride of descent, personal character or intellect, 
they had a real claim to consideration as lubjecls of 
the Crown and as men. 

He conlidently submitted that the relations of India 
and the Empire might be materially improved by the 
cultivation of mutual understanding. The India Office 
and the Government of India would always do their 
best to explain to the people of India how the position 
stood with the Dominions. On the other hand, he 
thought they were entitled to ask the Ministers of 
the Dominions to make known how deep and wide- 
spread was the feehng on the subject m India, 

Lord Crewe suggested that it would be possible for 
the Dominions within the limits laid down for the 
admission of immigrants to make entrance for Indians 
easier and pleasanter. If it were to become known 
that within those limits Indians would receive a genuine 
welcome, a great deal might be done to effect better 
relations between India and the Dominions. The 
position could be improved if by force of sanction, 
caste and religion were invariably recognised. Lord 
Crewe appealed to the Domuuons to inform public 
opinion as to the claims of Indians to considerate and 
friendly treatment as ioyal feiiow-subj'ects. It was 
rather a question of spirit and attitude than of legisla- 
tion. 

Sir Joseph Ward rnoving hjs resolution said New 
Zealanders were most friendly to Indians. The 
Resolution aimed at the etablishment of economic 
competition of coloured with British crews. 

Mr, Malan fSouth Africa) declared it was not so 
much a question of labour as of self-preservation. 
In view of the overwhelming African population, 
It was impossible to allow the introduction of the 
.Asiatic problem. 

The above telegram tells us what we can 
expect from the Imperial Government and 
what from the colonies. While we by no 
means think that the sympathy of the 
former is unwelcome, we do think that a 
mere expression of sympathy cannot make 
us more acceptable to the latter. We also 
think that the Imperial Government could 
and ought to have taken a firmer stand on 
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our behalf than it has done. We, however, 
do not blame it j we blame our own weak- 
ness. 

We also recognise that weakne.ss can 
neither demand nor maintain rights. It can 
receive only favours, which cart dev^elop 
into actual rights only as weakness gives 
place to strength. 

Every nation has certainly the right to 
say who shall or shall not enter its territory. 
Bui justice demands that if it denies admit- 
tance to a people, it shall not also in its 
turn enter their country. But the strong 
aggressive nation says : ‘‘keep us out if you 
dare and can ” Then the question becomes 
only one of organised strength on the one 
hand and of its absence on the other. The 
weaker party can then appeal only to “ the 
modern international conscience *' and the 
God of Righteousness. But though God 
abases the proud, does He help those who 
rest satisfied with their weakness? 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Depressed Classes Mission, 

One of the most serious questions of the 
day is the elevation of the depressed class- 
es in our country. It demands nnore earnest 
care and attention than it has hitherto receiv- 
ed. The extreme backwardness of these 
classes is at once a slur and a drag upon 
the Indian nation as a whole. It is, there- 
fore, with great pleasure that we occasion- 
ally record earnest endeavours by philan- 
thropic men to improve their position in 
society. A Depressed Classes Mission has 
been organised m Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the bead-quarters of which have 
been located at Dacca. It has begun work 
amongst the Namasudras, Chamars, Jolas, 
and other neglected classes, by starting 
schools for their education, and helping 
them with money, if need be and if funds 
permit. The Committee have some high 
Government officials as members. 

There is no room for doubt 'that this in- 
fant institution is doing really excellent work. 
A noble and devoted worker has been sent 
to a Namasudra village called Beras, where 
he has established himself among the peo- 
ple and has already opened one Upper 
Primary School, which has drawn togethei 
nearly a hundred boys, two girls' school' 
and one Night School for grown up people 
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all of which he is carrying on with great 
enthusiasm. At Dacca itself have been 
started one school for shoe-makers and 
carpenters, one school for sweepers and 
three Night Schools for the working classes. 
The Mission is greatly handicapped for 
want of adequate funds as well as workers. 
It receives frequent requisitions for starting 
schools but want of money stands in the 
way. Babu Rameshchandra Sen, who has 
wholly devoted himself to the work, having 
given up his established practice as a Muktear 
in the town of Chittagong, has been deputed 
by the Committee to collect funds from all 
parts of Bengal. He visited some places of 
Bengal with a large measure of success. 
Some European gentlemen also have con- 
tributed their quota to its funds. 

It should be borne in mind that not only 
money but self-sacrificing men are also 
needed for the promotion of the best 
interests of the institution. All communi- 
cation should be addressed to R K. Das, 
Esqr,, Bar.-at-law, Hony. Secy., Depressed 
Classes Mission, Dacca. 

Self-support and Poor Students 
in India. 

From an article published in this number 
it will be seen hoxv in many universities in 
the United States of America poor students 
pay their way entirely by doing menial and 
other manual work. In Calcutta and other 
university and collegiate towns in India we 
find every year a large number of poor stu- 
dents going about in search of free student- 
ships to be able to attend lectures in some 
college or other, and of private tuition to pay 
for board and lodging. We know that it is 


not possible for a considerable proportion of 
these students either to secure free student- 
ships or to obtain employment as private 
tutors. Of course any other kind of work 
than private tutorship is not to be thought 
of. Unfortunately, manual and menial work 
are despi.sed ; — a high-caste man (Hindu or 
Musalman) would not do such work. Besides 
menial work is so ill-paid and the demand 
on the time of the domestic servant is so 
exorbitant that no student can really be 
both a servant and a student. Moreover 
in Indian households domestic life is 
often so unmethodical and irregular 
and the members frequentl}’ so unpunctual 
as to meal-time, &c., that a menial cannot 
be quite sure when he may not be asked to 
do some job or other. There is also the 
incivility and often positive Insult and 
assaults to which servants are subjected, 
which have to be taken into consideration 
Students cannot be expected to submit to all 
this. Though we have heard from a few 
elderly gentlemen that they or their fathers 
obtained their education by working as 
cooks or dish-washers in the houses of well- 
to-do persons. But such examples are rare 
m these days. 

We think it would be a good thing if the 
heads of Calcutta colleges or other gentle- 
men interested in the spread of education 
could take counsel together and ascertain 
what different kinds of work poor students 
might find it possible and remunerative to 
do, and whether such work could be pro 
cured for them. A Students’ Employment 
Bureau might then be started. For our part 
we are prepared to make a suggestion or 
two, and render practical help, too, if our 
suggestions should be found of any use. 


Correciion. — P. 88, fdr “ Munda playin gon flute ” read “ Munda playing 

on the tCihita.” 
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THE PLACE OF FOREIGN 

EDUCA 

T HI'J'JE is a great difference between a 
child's relation to his own family and 
to that of the great man of the vil- 
lage, in which he may be kindly received. 
Let us suppose the child's own father and 
mother and family, to ba blotted out, and 
nothing substituted for them save the more 
forma! terms of a guest m the rich- 
man’s house. What a blank the emotional 
life of the child has become! His feelings 
have no natural root. The sense of the 
world has no centre within himself where 
he can rest- and fee! that he has found 
the home of the soul. The external is not 
in organic continuity with an internal, in 
his life. Nothing can ever again equal, 
for any of us, the sense of being enfolded in 
the old old associations of our babyhood, 
in the arms where we lay, in the hour of 
oar first awakening to the world, our child- 
hood's home. 

Every outer ought to be a direct branch- 
ing out from sonje inner. The mind that 
is fed from the beginning on foreign know- 
ledge and ideas, not rooted and built upon 
the sense of intimacy, is like the waif 
brought up in the stranger's home. The 
waif may behave well and reward his bene- 
factor, but this is apt to be the fruit of an 
intellectual notion of duty, not because, 
loving him, he could not help it. 

Can foreign learning then ever he so 
deeply grafted upon the stem of a man’s ou-n 
development that it forms a real and vital 
part of his intellectual personality? We 
might as well ask. Is there no place for the 
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CULTURE IN A TRUE 
TION 

king or the zamindar in the mind of a child 
who has his own father and mother ? 

Again, there is the question of our relation 
to what is foreign, when our own culture 
is perfect. There is such a thing as the 
emancipation of the heart. For instance, 
we cannot imagine a cultivated person, of 
whatever nationality, not feeling the beauty 
of the Taj. Nor can we imagine a cultivated 
Hindu — whether he knows English or not, 
failing to enjoy some beautiful old wood- 
carved Madonna of Europe. The appeal of 
the highest poetry is universal. One of the 
supreme blossoms of culture is taste. 

We notice here that the man coming to 
admire the E’aj is not a learner but is already 
mature. The Indian standing before the 
Madonna is not going to imitate her. He is 
there only to enjoy. This distinction is 
vital. In a true education the place of foreign 
culture is never at the beginning. AH true 
development must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, from the near to the far. 

In all learning wc should try to give 
knowledge, only in answer to enquiry. 
This IS the ideal- If we could attain it per- 
fectly, every child would grow up to be 
a genius. But how can there be curiosity 
about truth that is not within our world ? 
If we could realise how complete a process 
is the growth of knowledge in a child, how 
the question that school must answer, 
awakens in him at some unforeseen moment, 
at play, on the road, at home, in the fami- 
ly, then we should also understand that 
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every branch of thoight iiwhchthefml 
t V cy of the mmd (s to be looked for, 
must be knit up with the daily life. Tiie 
American child can learn truthfulness 
from George Washington : the Hindu had 
far better learn it from Yudhisthira. The 
Hindu man may be thrilled by Shakespeare’s 
Brutus. But be can appreciate hsm only 
in proportion as his own childhood has been 
fed on heroic political ideals that he could un- 
derstand in his own home, and in the Maha- 
hliarata. There is no such thing in educa- 
tion as a pure idea. Pure ideas aie attained 
ijv parainahnuisds. The ideas of the child 
are inextricably entangled with the things 
he sees about him, with social institutions, 
and with bis own acts. Hence a foreign 
medium of education must first be translated 
by him into the weird and wonderful forms, 
characteristic of his ignorance, and 011131' 
after this, if it be so tuck3’, has it the chance 
to emerge as knowledge at all. 

The difference here between knowledge 
and the results of knowledge, is vital. Know- 
ledge is one. In pure knowledge, and there- 
fore in science, there can be neither native 
nor foreign. Emotion on the other hand, is 
entirely a matter of locality. All form is 
purely local. Every^ man’s heart has its own 
country. Therefore art, which is form infus- 
ed with emotion, roust always be strongly 
characteristic of the place, the people and 
the mental tradition, whence it ha.s sprung 
While .the beautiful is one, and art the 
unveder of the beautiful, that art must never- 
theless always he distinguishable as of 
this area or that. Knowledge is a duty, 
art is an enjoyment. For this reason we 
should give infinite searching of heart to 
the C|uestion of the place that foreign art 
may hold in a true education. And by 
art let it here be understood that we refer 
above all to poetry, with its exotic forms 
of feeling; drarna ; sculpture that is guided 
by canons that are not ours ; music that 
we do not undostand ; and architecture 
that is modern, and apt to be cheap and 
gaudy. This not deeply and intimate- 
ly understanding is of the essence of the 
whole question. \Ve are insincere when 
we strive fora thing, not because we already 
love it, but because we believe that it ought 
to be admired. And this kind of insincerity 
may creep into any action or opinion, 'even 
into. so simple a thing as the choosing ;of a 


jewel, to make one’s own character and per- 
sonality seem vulgar and shoddy, ‘Itnita- 
tion’, saj's Ruskin, ‘i.s like prayer ; done for 
love it is beautiful, for show, horrible,’ 

But have we no right to seek to extend 
our modes of feeling and forms of expres- 
sion? This question may’ be answered by a 
reference to architecture. Fergusson poitiU 
out in hss great work that when the archi- 
tecture of a people is great and living, they 
are all the better for accepting and assirat-^ 
lating minor elements of foreign origin. It, 
matters very’ little, he tells us, whether the 
jewelled mosaics of the Indo-Saracenic style 
were or were not Italian in their origin, 
si.nce India made of them something so 
singular in Its beauty and so peculiailv he 
own. It is dear however that she couH 
not have done this from the standpoint oi 
an architecture that was itstdf a vague e.x- 
perinient. Because she knew thoroughly well 
what she liked, in her own building, therefore 
she knew what would be a beautiful orna- 
ment upon it. i'hc dazed builder of today, 
working m forms with which he is unfami- 
liar, i.s by no means so fortunate, when 
he adorn.s them with crazy pottery or with 
monstrosities iii the shape of artificial rock- 
eries and many-coloured foliage ! 

Certainly we have a right to increase the 
area of our emotional experience. But, if 
we are Sincere in this, it will be done only 
a little at a tune, and as a result of toil and 
pain. Not by chattering about love, ever 
though we do it m rhyme, can we become 
lovers I ft is the delicacies, the renuncia- 
tions, and the austerities of fhe great senti- 
ments through which wc extend the area 
of our experience, and not the gross carica- 
tures of an easy pleasure-seeking. And there 
is none of us who .seeks to liave the sword 
in his own heart. 

In all directions rve find that only when 
deeply rooted in the familiar, may’ we safely 
take up the unfamiliar. In proportion as 
wc rightly analyse the known, rightly distin- 
guishing, even in what is famihar, between 
the ideal expressed and the form assumed, 
m that proportion will it open for U 9 the 
look of the rvhole world. But in any’ case 
the man who does not love his own, tV 
man who is not clear as to what is his own, 
will never be received by any people as 
anything more than half a man. 

How much this comes home to one wheK 
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one ‘sees the fut.le efforts made by Indian 
parents to send their boys out into foreign 
countries to master the details of scientific 
industry ! The seedling that has no root is 
transplanted to the wilderness for its growth ! 
How clear it is that the one thing of all 
others that was necessary was a rooting 
and grounding in its own environment! In 
other words, before the lad left India, he 
ought first to have acquired the methods of 
science. Then, in the light of these methods 
he should have learnt ail that India could 
have taught him, of the particular industry 
be was going out to master, in its simple 
and primitive Swadeshi form. Having 
weighed the primitive industry against his 
own modern schooling, having become 
aware of the gap between the two, having 
read all that he can find; having even 
experimented in so far as is possible, then let 
the lad be sent out, when bis own mind is 
quivering with enquiry. Only when curiosity 
is already awakened, hav'e we the energy to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, 

I heard of a student who went to a 
foreign country in the hope of learning from 
some firm how to make the printers’ ink. 
Naturally enough, factory after factory 
refused him, and he had to return to India, 
having wasted his own efforts and his 
father’s money, without the knowledge he 
went out to seek. This instance was 
particularly flagrant, because by India and 
China long ago was inv'ented the very idea 
of durable inks, and because the knowledge 
of these is still so far from lost, that any 
manufacture of Swadeshi ink begun in a 
back lane to-day, can drive out of compe- 
tition at once an equal quantity of the 
foreign writing-fluid of commerce. It 
follows that an Indian lad seeking to invent 
some form of printers’ ink, with a moderate 
amount of intelligence and technological 
information, has a far better start than, 
fifty or sixty years ago, had the people 
from whom he now proposes to beg or steal. 
The whole trouble and loss arose in this 
case from a misconception of the place of 
foreign knowledge in a true scheme of 
education. It has no right to be, save as 
capstone and fimal to a genuine, honest 
faculty and experience of indigenous 
growth. 

Of course rvhile this is said, and the ideal 
laid down so glibly for the individual, one 


remembers, with a pang, the ordeal that India 
as a whole has had to face. One remem- 
bers the unprecedented influx of foreign 
knowledge and foreign criticism, from the 
early decades of the nineteenth century 
onvt'ards — an influx that has lost her many 
a mind and many a character that should 
have been amongst the noblest of her sons — 
an influx that only an extraordinary 
national integrity and self-determination 
could have enabled her to survive so long 
While we remember this with fulness of 
comprehension and compassion, however, it 
IS only the more binding upon us to walk 
warily in the matter of individual develop- 
ment ; for only by the bone and muscle of 
the individual, can we do aught to set right 
the wrong that has been done the whole. 

Even m science, apart altogether frorn 
industry, it will onlj’ be those men wEo 
believe themselves to be inheriting and 
working out the greatest ideals of the Indian 
past, who will be able to lay one stone in 
the edifice of the national future, — if there 
is to be such an edifice at all. Not by the 
man who is working for his living, and 
wants it increased, that he may keep his 
wife and child in respectability and comfort t 
not by the man who counts the cost ; not 
by the man who holds something back; not 
by the man who strikes a bargain with 
ideals, will the path . of Indian science be 
‘blazed’ through the forest. Asoka was the 
conqueror of Kalinga, and therefore the 
enemy of some of his people, till the bar 
Sinister was wiped off his scutcheon by the 
message of Buddha, and he felt himself a 
man, and an Indian man, rvith a right to 
rule in greatness over his own empire. Even 
so will he who carries the torch of modern 
knowledge to the India of the future, be 
one who feels himself enfranchised of the 
ii'hoie greatness of Indian spirituality. That 
river of renunciation that courses through 
his will, must find its ocean indeed in 
Science, But Science will not stand suspect 
of that bhakia as less than the highest truth. 
Two things will contend In him, — the 
passion for truth, and the yearning over his 
own people m their ignorance. There will 
be no time for thought of mukti in that 
heart. Has the soldier thought of mztkii 
when he follows his captain to the breach ? 
•A fire of sacrifice, without let or limit, will 
be the life that achieves this end. The fotm 
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n ay be modern , -he najiie of science may 
be forei^^n ; bar the life, the energy, the 
holiness of dedication will be Indian and 
know themselves for Indian. So to cease 
from the quest of nuiki/ is vinkii itself. 
Viewed m the light of such an impulse how 
mean and pitiful seems the effort at seif- 
culture ! The whole body of foreign know- 
ledge can be assimilated easily by one thus 
rooted and grounded in his relation to his 
own country. 

The anxiety for a theory of the right 
place of foreign culture too often clothes 
a mere desire for foreign luxury. With 
regard to this whole question, a man cannot 
have too severe a standard of self-respect. 
There was a time when men were born, 
either ravenous individuals, or at best, 
with the instincts of the pack. Today we 
cannot imagine a child in whom family 
honour is not a primitive instinct. It may 
be that ages will yet dawn in which the 
thought of motherland and countrymen will 
be as deeply inwrought in the human hc.art. 
To the men of that age how might the 
question look of the place of foreign 
luxuries in noble lines? Why should wc 
not be ‘anachronisms of the future,’ using 
only what belongs to us or ours, by right 
of toil or moral conquest ? Some standard 
of self-restraint and self-denial in these 
matters is demanded of every individual by 
his own need of moral dignity. The code 
that would use to the utmost, not only all 
its opportunities but also all its chances, 
this code is too likely to turn Indian men 
into European w'omen ! Effeminacy is the 


curse that follows upon indulgence, even 
innocent indulgence, in foreign luxury 
Frivolity, in inoroents of crisis, is the bane 
of the effeminate. One of the noblest of 
Chri.stian adjurutiClns lies in the words, ‘Tel 
Its endure hardness, as good soldiers of 
Christ;" and again the sublime e.cclamation, 
“Quit ye like men I Be stiong," The inablh 
ty to endure hardness, the inability to be 
earnest, tiie inability to play the man, either 
in action or devotion, in life or in imagina-l 
tjon, these, if no worse, are the fruits of the 
tree of a lu.xury to which we have no right. 

In the last and final court, it may be said, 
Humanity is one, and the distinction be. 
tween native and foreign purely artificial 
'Hie difference is relative In a man's owa 
country are many things foreign to hia ev 
perience. With many a foreign luxury he 
iia.s been faiuiliar frum his cradle. Morals, 
also it may he answered, arc entirely rela- 
tive. The difference between life and death, 
between victory and defeat, hetsveerr excel* 
ience and degradation, arc ail entirely 
relative. By walking truly with discritni- 
nation thtough the world of the relative, 
do wc grow to ihe understanding ol 
such abstract and absolute ideas as 
the unity of Humanity. That unity makes 
itself known to the soul as a vast enfran- 
chisement. It is never even dimly perceived 
by him who has taken the half for the 
whole, the outcast from human experience, 
the seeker after foreign ways and foreign 
thoughts, whose shame is bis own mother,— 
the man leho has m native land, 

NlVEDtTA OF kK,-V. 


A BROTHER TO THE LOWLY 


S OME years ago a young Marhatta gra- 
duate was studying divinity at an 
English college. He was a Brahmo 
by religion, and had gone over to the Occi- 
dent to broaden his mental horizon and 
learn something of western clerical methods. 
He was a hard-working student, faithfully 
attended lecture courses and voraciously 
devoured books. But somehow or other, 
the culture that he gleaned from volumes 


and leachers did not .sati.sfy his heart s crav- 
ing There was .something else in the big 
City wheic be was soiouming as a pilgnii. 
of learning tliat interested him more than 
the iicadewy, of which he was a loysi 
devotee. 

Not far from his college was the quarter 
where poverty, filth, drunkenness and 
ran riot, where men and women were huy* 
died together like so many vermii') 
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mult p 3 ng the rapidity of reptiles, 

and endowing their progen3' wiih the nature 
of the beast. These were the “slums” — the 
shame of western civilization. The popula' 
tionof this evil'smelling, morally- foul, intel- 
lectually stunting locality constituted the 
halt and the lame in the race of life, which 
daily grows more stre.iuoua and more ruthless, 
and which incites indivsduaLs to attempt 
to get the better ot the rest of mankind bv 
cnsellj' disabling their fellow-men, taking 
no thought (if those who are thus felled in 
the way, though their agonies would bleed 
a stone heart It has been given to a few 
individuals to see the inhumanity of the 
present-day industrial S3£tem, and although 
h3' themselves the}' are incapable of stopping 
the monster from mercs!easi3' mauling its 
victims, 3et they are doing ail they' can to 
palliate the sufferings of those who have 
been heartlessly trampled underfoot. These 
people have been given the name of ‘Vettls- 
ment workers,” and they try to clean the 
slums of dirt and disease, alleviate the pangs 
of penury, and bring shunvhine into the hontes 
and hearts of the unfortunates. It was this 
work which most appealed to the Brabmo 
student, and he spent much time and atten- 
tion in investigating its modns operandi. 

Out in bis own motherland the.-e were 
also slu.ois where his own countrymen were 
living in wretchedness which simpU' defied 
exaggeration, The.se people had nor been 
pushed into the abysmal depths by modern 
industrialism, like their brothers of Europe 
and America. No : they abided in dark- 
ness because politico-religious law-makers 
had decreed many centuries ago that their 
ancestors were not ht to associate with the 
upper classes, whose superiority lay 
in their might to cut the other fellow’s 
throat rvith perfect impunity’. These old- 
time soldiers were the fair-skinned Aryans 
who had subdued the black-faccd aborigines 
of India, and compelled them to occupy a 
sub-stratum of society', to be the menials of 
the conquerors. Once in arvhile, in the ear- 
lier centuries, some of these conquered people 
were permitted to sociallyr elevate them- 
selves. Some of the descendants of the 
victors even deigned to accept dark com- 
plexioned maidens as their wives, and thus 
mixture of blood took place. Sometimes 
the fair shinned Aryans kicked one of their 
fold down into the bottomless pit for some 


social, moral or political criitie 
of time, these divisions of high < 
low classes became absolutely 
which form they have descended 1 
When the Brahnrio student turnei 
from the English siurns to his ow 
he found that no less than 54 
about one-fourth of the Hindu 
sixth of the total population of t 
sula - were classed as pariuhs, ^ 
narnasiidras. “untouchables" at 
worse than dogs or lepers. His h 
out to these unfortunate peopl 
registered a vow' that on his retun 
be a brother to the lowlyi, and ti 
lift them socially, morallv, mt 
and materially. \XTen V. R. Shi 
from England, this resolution v 
most in his mind. 




Ml. V. R. Shinde, tlie Biaiimo preai 
founded the Depressed CDsies iMissio, 

India, unfortunately, is a lar 
many a young man returns fn 
full of hope, inspiration, anti 
to find that its conservatism 
ardour. Competition for powe 
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■'lata) an Cliandavarlsar, the Patsident u! Uio 
pressed Claasesi Mission, sirec its 01 f^aniyalion. 

at is not so keen in Hindustan as else- 
re, but the atmosphere dampens enthu- 
n. Bickering jealousies amongst work- 
and the venom of meddlesome busy- 
es who do nothing themselves except 
ttempt to thwart others, occasion disap- 
tment, cause worry, and develop a spirit 
inertia. Everything and everybody 
bine to discourage and dispirit the 
t enthusiastic young man. A brave 
alone can weather such storms, and 
at the expense of great vitality, 
hat is what Mr. Shinde had to face 
n, on returning to Bombay, he began to 
with people about organizing a mission 
etter the condition of the pa-itahs,. Such 
ffort would not avail, said his friends, 
cause was too unpopular, remarked his 
jamtances. It was altogether too big a 
g for one individual to attempt to accom- 
h, averred the people he interviewed. 

reformers told him that they were too 
h interested in other movements to be 
nuch assistance to him, but he could 
e their sympathy in his propaganda. 


He called attention to the work w'hich tb 
Christian missionaries had been doing foj 
several decades to uplift the “untouchable^ 
only to be told that they have rich tnoueta^ 
resources behind them, which he could not 
command. White everybody discouvagef 
him, not a single person offered to lend him 
a hand to help the helpless parwhx. 

Bui Mr, Shinde u'as one of those few 
Indians who persistently refuse to be Cast 
down. He had been sent to England for 
training by the Prarlhana Samaj of Bombay, 
and immediateh" upon his arrival he joined* 
that church as a missionary. The pay was 
small —in deed, it was a mere stipendiatj 
allowance, just enough to enable him to keep, 
body and soul together. But it gave km 
the opportunity to devote his life to ths 
welfare of other.s, without having to worrj' 
about where Iris next meal was to come 
from. Be.sidfs, there was not only tk 
chance provided him of preaching religion, 
but he also could have the lime to make 
at least a humble beginning in the work 
of helping the tow c.istcs while ministering 
to those who were not “untouchable." 

The first thing that he did was to makt 
a survey of the conditions in which the 
pancha’ina^ abided. He felt that he roust 
specifically know the people and their needs 
before he could intelligently assist them 
So he went into the Bombay mill districts, 
where the low ca.stes lived. Not used ta 
vis'ts from a Hindu, they took him to be 
a Christian missionary — since in the porjak's 
experience only the aliens acknowledging 
Christ as their master are engaged in thii 
.sort of work. Entry into the huts ofttinit 
was not easy, but he managed to express 
his sympathy to the miserable men and 
women, saw the state in which they lived, 
and listened to their stories. He even 
went to the grog shops which, m their 
short-sightedness, the people patronited 
liberally. In a word, he familiarized htnisell 
with tire situation as well as he possibly 
could. 

Now that he was really ready for action, 
the assistance that he needed worst of all 
came his way. Sir (then Mr.) Justice 
Narayan Chandavarkar came forward to 
be the president of the society that he pro- 
posed to start to do active propaganda 

work. The association was established under 

the name of “The Depressed Classes Mission 
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jookft'd before the}' came tjoder the fostering' care 
)ranc!i of fbe Oepiessea Classes .Mission. 


October iS, 1906, 
d indefatigably ever 
das G. Sukhadvvala, 
and philanthropist, 
a debenture of the 
o, to start the body. 
5 year he subscribed 
which he kept up 
ng a number of self- 
to subsist on it and 
As a result of inces- 
branches have been 
parts of Southern 
909, Seth Sukhadwa- 
00 to the mission to 
ts endosvment fund. 

5,000 were donated 
irke Memorial Fund 
Highness the Gaeh- 
Rs, 2,000 to found 
Scholarship Fund, 
ciety veas registered 
* organization itself 
aritabSe bodj’ in No- 
r. The Association, 
ed, is probably the 
put forth by Hindu 
the condition of the 

e Depressed Classes 
ces&arily many-sided. 
Soaibay maintains a 


that adopted by 
mittee, and the 


^ school, a boarding 

ff' house, a book-bmdery, 

'V a shoe factory, and a 

I ’ mission. 

■ ' The largest institu- 

Sl:'' , r tlon is known as the 

Pare! Middle School 
' It was originally 

• opened at Pare! on 

_■ ..•■iw' October 18, 1906. Later 

; it was transferred to a 

chawl — tenement house 
1 " • — near the Globe Mill, 

f '* ^ t. ®till later moved 

» to slightly largerquar- 

4 ters opposite the El- 

phinstone Road Station 
Bombay, Baroda 
’■ and Central India Rail- 

way. Four vernacular 
and four English stan- 
er the fostering care dards are taught, the 

ises . (ssion. former course being 

that adopted bj- the Joint Schools Com- 
mittee, and the latter that followed in 
the Government schools. The -par-iah pupils 
also receive instruction in drawing, book- 
binding, and sewing, the first and last subjects 
being compulsory to the boys and girls of 
the upper standards. The lads of all grades 
are taught book-binding, and do very good 
work, some of the specimens they .sent to 
the Industrial E.^hibition at Lahore in 1909 
being awarded a certificate of merit and a 
prize of Rs- 25. All the pupils are required to 
engage in physical exercise of some sort, one 
of the favorite games being aiya 6 aiya, dear 
to the hearts of so manjr boys of Southern 
India. In addition to the academic studies, 
the pupils regularly receive religious and 
moral instruction. Daily the school opens 
with prat'-ers, and following that, fifteen 
minutes are devoted to systematic teaching 
of religion and morals. Besides this, Sunday 
classes are regularly held throughout the 
school terms. On December 31, igio, the 
niicnber of pupils enrolled in the school was 
tqi, ninety-two of them belonging to the 
depressed classes and forty-nine to higher 
castes. Seventeen out of the 141 were 
girls. 

A second school maintained b5’ the 
Mission, situated close to the chaiols of the 
depressed classes labourers who work as 
scavengers in and around Bombay has on 
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How lIk' It tit'iuLiiabh'hiiys looU aftci b9mi| tnUon in li.nicl b\ Ihc Mji 

Dt;prf.si.i;iJ Clnises Mission, 

Its rolls thirty boys and seven gjrls. The after which they r 
master of this schocl is a Mahar — a loxv caste The Day School 
man. The ihirdinstitution, Madanpura Day morning until five 
School, located in Byculla, has ninety-six sion at half-past 
boys and nineteen girls m attendance. The school is dismiss* 
Kamathipura Day School for Bhangis — washing and tab 
sweepers — is teaching twenty-three boys and Supper is served a 
SIX girls how to i ise in life seven they eithei 

In 1909 a hostel was started in connection tend night school, 
rvith the Parel Middle School, in order to letire. On Sunda 

keep as many pupils as po.ssiblc under the Sunday class in tl 

constant watchful care of the resident ini.s- own debating clul 
sionary, and away from the degenerating Mrs. Kamalabai, 
environment of their homes. There are boarders, who, t 
now twenty-one boarders on the roll, three of other domestic 
them girls Of this number, two are paying, distinctions of ar 
four are half free, and the balance are and dine togethvi 

maintained by contributions from the Miss The strictest attei 

Clarke Memorial Scholarships Fund, and ness and behavio 

other sources. A regular daily programme is any of the boys O' 

laid out for them. I'hey are required to ed free of charge 

rise punctually at five o’clock in the morn- A. M Sayad, a 

ing and attend hhajans, and morning prayer. Brahmo by religl 

At six o’clock they have a cup of canjee, of the School a 

then they go to their book-bindery work, Brahmin lady, as 

and later stud5’ their school lessons. At ing sewing and s 

nine they have their bath and breakfast, the girl pupils. 
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ire be'in^ ediicatid by i.ho Poona Brantli ot the Otiprc;=!cd Cla^-scs ^ 


it Sadan Kis been 
in connection with 
e Depressed Classes 
if the workers have 
ginning by Sheth 
Iready mentioned, 
or the maintenance 
IS generous donor, 
gular contributions 
and since then the 
1 struggling along 
latever. They an- 
eing unable to keep 
it help from some 
ess woikers have 
^ poor of Bombay 
-uade the parents to 
he Mission School. 
CO teach the pm-iahs 
ness ol the home, 
y found poor people 
for a doctor from 
ryr to visit them free 
11 to get into some 
r patients and dying 
;d in their homes, 
ended thirteen ca.ses 
ufe. Home classes 
awls for grown-up 
it reading, writing, 
nen. of the depressed 
zed into a regular 
maries. This body 


meets every alternate Saturdai 
Madanpura Day School, to liste 
reading of the various Hindu = 
such as the Mahabhaiata and the R 
The Ladies' Comnaitiee of the 
Classes, of which Mrs. Laxmiha 
and Mrs. C. Captan are the real = 
for Its object the creation of intei 
work of the Mission among ladi 
upper classes : the raising of fund' 
ing the movement, and organizi 
functions such as bazaars and co 
its benefit. Mrs. Stanley Reed, t 
the popular editor of the Times of I 
now presides over the Commi 
the place originally filled by L 
Mackenzie, who was an enthusiast 
in the cause during her residence a 
She was able to Interest many of 
of Native States in the work of tht 
The Somazt'anshtya Mitra Sa 
started at Bycuila in 1907, und< 
pices of the Depressed Classes M 
IS the aim of this Samaj to prorr 
and religious reforms and help sp 
cation amongst the “untouchabli 
istic services are regularly held ere 
under the leadership of the mem 
the help of a few men belong 
Prarihana Samaj who are in teres 
movement. Public meetings ar< 
in various districts inhabited by t! 
sed classes, lectures being de 
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iai reform, education, temperance and 
dred subjects. 

Twelve branches of the Depressed Classes 
ii'ton have been started or affiliated, 
efiri- through the efforts of Mr. Shi tide, at 
ana, Manmad, Mahableshwar, Dapoli, 
ona. Satara, Kolhapur, Akoia, Amraoti, 
lore, Madras and Mangalore. The Thana 
anch takes advantage of the low ca.ste 
lool maintained b}' the Municipality, con- 
ing its efforts to urging the parents to 
id thor children to school, and to seeing 
It that the right kind of teachers who 
ve a genuine interest in the welfare 
the little pupiks, are employed, 
othing also is distributed to deserving 
ildren, to enable them to go to school, 
re Branch at Mamnad conducts a day 
hool, with about thirty pupils in attend- 
ee, and a night school with twelve bovs 
1 the roll, the former presided over by two 
achers, and the latter by one. The Maha- 
eswar Branch was started in 1909, at a 
awing room meeting at Government House 
resided over by Lady Muir Mackenzie 
oward the end of that year an industrial 
‘hool was started, forty-seven presenting 
lemselves for enrollment at the very start. 


Teachers from tl 
Siriir were sent to 
rope making. Th 
paid two annas a 1 
the g’rls and boy.', 
■six pies. They wt 
and from txvo to ft 
Dapoli offers a 
large number of i 
the depressed cla 
began here in ii 
School, under Eure 
the boys without ; 
attend the Maraf 
paying any tuitio' 
training in drawn 
charge in the two 
Taluka, one at 
Vakavli, about e 
also are admltt 
few scholarships 1 
low castes at the 
schools. In this I 
Mission works ah 
tence, and give 
already in exister 
institutions of let 
tractors. Books 
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nd g fls vho are too 
everything possible is 
'‘regress amongst the 
av’e been sent to the 
et}' pro%''iding for all 

has a night and a day 
genjent. Up to March 
ools were maintained, 
-losed at that time as 
ised to exist. Thirty 
t schooi, and iSi the 
er number being girls 



lied at the school of the 
A ai Pane!, near Born! 'ay 

1 in hand the educa- 
5 the low castes at 
forth every effort to 
I IS the intellect cul- 
morality and physi- 
are taught. It must 
re hale ones in ques- 
est stratum of Indian 
of the anintais are 
ibits than they are. 
of attention has to be 
nf cleanliness. If the 
iaiiy bath, they are 
he summer time, those 


•vhn have not performed their ablutions at 
home are made to take a bath under the pipe 
in the school compound, under the watch- 
ful eyes of the teachers. One of the most 
notewoi thyr efforts of this Branch has been 
to abolish indecencies in connection with 
the HoU. At fir.et the experiment was tiied 
to keeping the school open throughout the 
festival period ; but the attendance was 
next to nothing. It was evident that this 
would not avail. Then counter attractions 
were provided in the school on the day of 
maddest revelry, when the people are accus- 
tomed to throw' dirt and ashes at each 
other and indulge in ribaldry, the entertain- 
ment taking the form of English and 
Indian music, game and refreshments. This 
proved more successful. Many of the boy'S 
m the higher standards wtrt persuaded to 
refrain from taking part in the Uoh {inuashas 
by Mr. G. K. Devdhar, M A., of the 
Scjvants of India Society, who delivered a 
lectuie to them on the subject : “How to be- 
have during Shimoa days'' Songs rvere 
composed by the Head Master and taught to 
a number of boys organized in a inelcii who 
visited the localities rvhere the “untouch- 
ables” live and sung them to large audienc- 
es in place of the indecent songs usually 
enjoyed at this time, This had the double 
effect of helping to reform the Hoh fun and 
popularising the school. The Poona 
Branch also maintains a free reading room 
and library for the depressed classes. A 
number of popular papers are sent free to 
the reading room by their respective pro- 
prietors. 

The movement to help the “untouch- 
ables” at Satara began in 1904. It was not 
affiliated with the Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion Society until 1910, up to that time 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the Satara Prarthana Samoj. The first 
step taken was the establishment of 
a small school in iqq 2, maintained by 
private subscriptions and meant parti- 
cularly for the illiterate Mahar mili- 
tary pensioners wdio had joined the Saniaj. 
In 1904 the Municipality took charge of 
the schooh and since then has conducted 
a dav schooi for the depressed classes. 
Meannme the Prnriha 72 n Smtaj started a 
night schooi for grown-up labourers among 
the low castes, who, since they had to 
engage m their occupations, could not 
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owned by the Mission, a certain plot being 
parcelled out to each one to be held on a 
permanent tenure, and to tvhich he has a 
perpetual and hereditary right. A great 
proportion of the work of this centre has 
been done bt' Mr, K. Ranga Rao, who has 
suffered all sorts of privations in order to 


fo.ster the institutions that are doing so mud 
good to the poor pariahs of the distnct 
This branch is much older than Mr. Shindej 
mission ; but, unselfish man that he is th 
organizer very gladly sunk its tndividuaktr 
into that of the larger association. 

Cosmopolitan. 


THE CRISIS OF 1875 IN ENGLAND 


T he three vears immediately preceding 
1873 were years of the greatest com- 
mercial activity in England. I his 
activity was encouraged by forces which 
had their origin outside Britain. 

The out-break of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the enforced suspension of pro- 
duction in France and Gernian}^ during the 
war caused an extraordinary demand upon 
British manufactures, and led to an en- 
hancement cf price of labour and law 
materials. Manufacturers, having before 
their eyes the neeessitits of the contending 
armies kept their hands going full time. 
The cloth trade, the leather trade, the 
chemical trade — every trade, in short, bear- 
ing directly or ind-irectly upon the equip- 
ment of soldiers in the field was active. 

“ Indeed deep called unto deep , and ail round, 
aliTiosc without exception, every industry in this coun- 
irj uias in a state ot gientest piospeniy.'’* 

The demand for British manufactures 
in France continued unchanged even after 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, be- 
cause the vast indemnity exacted bj' Ger- 
many crippled the industnes of France, and 
that country took several years to recover 
from her depressed industrial condition. 

The iron trade was the first to rise in 
value, and w'as In a most prosperous condi- 
tion. in consequence of an excessive demand 
from the United States of America where a 
sudden impulse was given to railway exten- 
sion after the conclusion of the civil war. 
The coal trade being closely connected with 
the iron trade shared the prosperity. Thus 
in 1871 iron, hardware, and machinery were 

“ Gilbert m Blinking— Edned by A. S. Micbie, 
Vol. H, P. 385. 


all in great activity and coal rose enet 
mously in value. The following table ia- 
dicates the* movement of (he prices of cosl 
and iron goods during the period iSj’r- 
73 



1871. 

1872. 

Percentage 
if'73. increase. 


A'. <7 

.1. '/ 

JS71 to iSjj, 

A. ff. 

Pig iron 

f'l ‘')8 

[CIO 85 

124(15 

104 

Iron in B;u 

Ft 

11 sy 

A ‘('J 


Iron R.^ilb 

8-24 

tOVSc 

13' 27 

('I 

Coal 



30 'vjn 

1'3 


The increased demand for coal and iron 
goods and the consequent rise in the pricet 
of those commodities were partly due Id 
many foreign loans now contracted ia 
England. 

" t he British public subscribed again, for the 
lijiiiliedth tiiiic, to rcgeneiate Turkey, they lai! 
cvipiial in order to manure the world with Peiuvin 
guano, and to cre-nto an intcr-cceanic raiUvay across 
the Isthmus ol Pi.naina, undes the patronage of tfi 
Ho.iduias Government, and they advanced thsff 
money on the ' 'secvirily' of the non-existeut revenvits , 
of feuch 'states as Costa Rica, Paraguay and Sar § 
Domingo. It was iSiy ag,aui.'''j' ^ 

Thus France borrowed £10,000,000 h 
1870, and £80,000,000 m 1871. Russia 
obtained, in four loans, £54,000,00(1. 
Turkey got £44,000,000. Buesnos Ayres, 
Chili, Peru, Honduras, Bolivia, Urugua} 
and F’araguay, each got la'ge suma.J Large 
investments were also made in the United 
States and other countries. A large part of 
the-se loans was spent in the creation of 

* Report on the price of e.vporte of British srd 
Insb produce and manufactures, i8di — 1877 (Com- 
mand Paper, 2247, 1879). 

-f- Buxton.' — Finance itml Politics^ Pp. 136 — 37 - 

4‘ Leone Ee:\i—Htsiary af British Coinmenti ■ 
P. 40 . 
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THE CRISIS OF 

a VI s te ec,raphs, sh.ppingand kindred 
objects, the niateriaU for which were to a 
very large extent ordered from England 
'Fhus a very brisk demand was created for 
English goods. 

While the industrial enterprise dis- 
cussed above was thus stimulated b5' 
increased demand for British goods in 
continental Europe and America, the extra- 
ordinary expansion of that enterprise was 
made possible by an abundant supply of 
capital at low rates of interest. After the 
panic of iS66 had spent itself, the value of 
money declined from lo per cent, in the 
middle of May, till the end of December, 
when the bank rate stood at 3.', per cent. 
From this time onward for several years 
there was a period of very low -rates and 
cheap money- From the beginning of tS 6 y 
to the middle of 1870 the hank rate, except 
during April and May, 1869, never reached 
more than 3I per cent.'^“' The rate fell to 2| 
per cent, in September, 1870, when money 
began to pour into England for safe keeping 
from almost every European centre because 
of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Money continued to be cheap even aftyr the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace; because, 
on account of the German occupation of 
certain provinces in France and the out- 
break of communist troubles in that' country 
no one cout-d tell the possibilities that lay 
in the future. Hence money still remained 
in England, keeping rates low. These low 
rates of interest enabled traders and manu- 
facturers to go into operations into which 
they otherwise could not go ; and Industrial 
activity took a speculative character. 

One of the indications of the wide expan- 
sion of business activity is to be observed m 
the movement of bank deposits. And we find 
that the aggregate deposits of the London 
joint-stock banks rose from ;£78, 189, 420 in 
1870 to £.104,958,902 in 1875. Now, as m 
the industrially advanced countries a large 
part of deposits arises out of loans, this 
increase in the deposits of the London 
joint-stock banks clearly indicates increase 
m the volume of business.f 

Another feature of the business situation 
IS to be noticed in the Movement of Clear- 
ing-House Operations. Thus the amount of 

* Gilbert on Banking, VoL 2, Pp. 381— -S4. 

+ hevi—Hisfarj/ Qf British Cummerce, P. 549. 


i 8;5 l\ ENGLAND 

transaction.s at the London Clear! ng-HoiKe 
rose from £3,720,620,000 m 1S69-70 to 
£6,013,299,000 in 1874-75, showing increase 
in the t'olume of busines-'^. 

The expansion of industrial enterprise 
also found expression in the floatation of 
an unusually large number of joint-stock 
companies. The following table shows the 
movement of corporate undertakings*: — 

A'ear. Number of Subscribed 

Companies. Capital. 

1870 ... 584 £38,000,000 

1872 ... i,ii6 £130,000,000 

These undertakings naturally led to a 
heavy increase m the output of national 
products; which explains the considerable 
increase in the foreign trade of the kingdom 
as indicated m the following table: — "f 

1870. Percentage 

increase. 1S70 

£ £ 1873. 

Exports.. 199.586,000 255,165,000 27^ 
Imporci. .•303,357.000 371,287,000 22 

It will be recalled that the high prosperity 
of British industries, which we have been 
considering here, was due to and depended 
on the increased continental and American 
demand for i ritish manufactures, which 
arose out of the suspension of production in 
France and Germany during the Franco- 
Prussian War and the extension of railway 
transportation m ihe United States subse- 
quent to the Civi! War. The domestic 
demand was not sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the entire national products. Hence 
any change which might take place in the 
foreign demand for British goods was sure 
to affect the British producers immediately. 
After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
War the German and French demand for 
war materials ceased at once ; and, as the 
people of the Fatherland devoted themselves 
enthusiastically to the development of their 
own economic resources, the German de- 
mand for other kinds of British goods also 
suffered considerable contraction within a 
few months. The crisis which followed the 
industrial expansion of Germany caused 
further contraction in the demand for British 
commodities. The French demand for these 

*■ First Annual Report of the Coromissioiier of 
l.abour (Wa$hing-toii}, Pp. 26 — 27. 

•j- History of British Comment. P. 496. 
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commodUies continued unchanged for a 
longer time because of the crippled condi- 
tion, of French industries which resulted 
from the exaction of a heavy indemnity by 
Germany, But finally the French people 
under the brilliant leadership of M. Thiers 
recovered from their economic distress, and 
then their demand for British goods 
decreased to a large extent. la the United 
States the excessive railway extension was 
followed by a severe crisis in 1873 which 
seriously affected the trade between that 
country and England. A considerable 
decrease also occurred in the British trade 
with South America. We have seen how 
the vast amount of loans contracted by the 
South American States in the English 
money-market created a very brisk demand 
for English goods in those regions. The 
demand on the part of the foreign states 
was thus due to cajiital not to rtvenue 
expend, ture. buch capital expenditure of 
necessity soon came to an end, and conse- 
quently the demand for British goods in the 
borrowing states immediately ceased. Even 
where honest and solvent, these states wiere 
labouring under great difficulties in paying 
the interest on their loans, and had no 
balance of revenue for further investment 
in public works ; and it should be noted 
that many of these states were neither 
hone.st nor solvent, and their transactions 
had been simply fraudulentd^ Thus we see 
that after 1873 there was an extensive 
decrease in the foreign demand for British 
goods, and, as the supply of these goods 
could not be curtailed accordingly^ virtual 
aver-fraJ action occurred. The crisis of 1875 
was the natural outcome. To be sure the 
difficulties of the situation were greatly 
aggravated by the general default of interest 
payment and the repudiation of loans which 
occurred at this time especially in the two 

* See the Bon'ker's iilagazine (London), Vol. 2, 

1S75. Pp* 87S— 907. 


Americas. It has been estimated that oa^ 
of a grand total of loans taken in London 
amounting to ^6x4<3z8,^oo, tht amount of 
loans in default, including interest {£45,500, 
coo), was £45L),ro3,ooo.'*‘ \'et the dekult 
of loans and interest can hardly be conii. 
dered as a cause of the cnsi.s, because 
during the crisis there was no lack of monej ' 
and capital. 

"The productive power of England n’as unaffected,' 
The condition ot the people continued excellent, Th’h'^ 
coat of production was lower. Cnpital -was ahuFdanL'‘\i^_ 

The crisis was only a reaction from the | 
speculative excitement of 1870—73 and tlie f 
over-production which was caused thereby. 

The crisis began with failures among , 
firms engaged in the South .American trade. 
Four such firms with total liabilities, 
amounting to £3.800,000 succumbed at the 
outset. Then several failures took place in 
the iron trade, the most important of which 
was in the case of a London firm with 
liabilities amounting to over a million ster- 
ling. Then succumbed a firm engaged in 
the East Indian trade with liabilities to the ' 
extent of £3,000,000. These and other , ‘ 
failures involved England in a severe com- . 
mercial depression which continued till 
i878,$ Trade which for some years made 
•unprecedented progress stood still and 
retrogated. In due course, however, busi- 
ness was restored to its normal conditions. 
England suffered from a temporary depres- 
sion ia consequence of a sudden contraction * 
of her markets on the continent and in 
America, but she soon created new markets 
and thereby relieved her producers. And 
on the whole the speculative activity oLl| 
1870 — 73 has done more good than harm to - 
England. 

Satis Chandr.a. Basu. 

r Journal of ^he St/ysl Statistical Soneiy, Vol. 41. 

E- 330- 

f Levi — JJistcry of Brtttsh Commervo, P, ^02> r 

\ Gilbert on Banking — Vol 2, Pp, 392-96 


SOME FACTORS IN LARGE CROP PRODUCTION 

By s. sinha, m.r.a. s. (eng.) m,a.s..\. (u.s.) 

W E have been hearing a great deal just-waking from our long sleep. Many of 
about the improvement of Indian us have come to this country to study agn- 
farm crops, and as a people vrt are culture, and many have gone back after 
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s t \mer an Experj.nent Stations. 
How far they are trying and have been 
Euccessfiil in the introduction of improved 
methods of crop production they themselves 
will answer. The writer in this article 
interids to describe briefly some of the 
underlying principles of crop production 
culled from various experiences. 

1. Ttll.\ge. The question might be asked : 
“Is plowing an art ?” It certainly is. Can 
we still call it an art when done by the 
native wooden plows ? Is it hkeiy that 
a man would be favorably impressed by 
the war’ the ryot turns the plow ? In ninety 
cases out of one hundred it is not. Now, 
how are we going to Improve? One great 
improvement will be effected by the use of 
iron plows, and plowing straight in such a 
manner that strangers passing the farm will 
be attracted by its neatness. Good plowing 
is profitable ; if a fair crop can be obtained 
with poor plowing, a better crop can be 
obtained with good plowing. Thorough 
tillage with improved field machinery is one 
of the most essential factors in successful 
agriculture. 

2 . Rotation of Crops. Crop rotation 
means a certain succession of crops which 
regularly repeats itself each time the course 
[s run. It means further that the crops 
follow each other in such order as to insure 
each having such supplies of plant food of 
such a character as to aid in securing good 
returns from each particular crop. A good 
rotation will include : (i) Legume, meadow 
or pasture. (2) Root or com. (3) Some 
cereal crop. 

Various combinations of these three class- 
es .are possible, and the natural aim of 
experimental work with rotation will be: 
(r) To determine the comparative values 
of the rotation as soil improver; (a) Their 
relative suitability for different lines of 
farming. 

In our country farms differ in size, farmers 
differ in knowledge and skill, crops differ, 
seasons differ ; prices change. Under these 
circumstances every farmer should adopt 
the crop rotation best suited to his own 
special conditions- 

Land should not be kept continuously con- 
fined to a single crop, if so kept, the yield 
Will be low ; whereas in the rotation series 
the yield will be increased, and if a liberal 


dressing of farm manure be added a re- 
markable increase ivlll be usually expected 

Experiments have further shown that 
crop rotation alone has been sufficient to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. Let us turn 
to the records of the lliinois Experiment 
Station svhere we have the results of a rota 
tion field started thirty-one years ago. Dr 
Smith of the Universit}’ of lUinors writes*'^: 

“In 3 three 3 ear rotation of com. oat*? and clover, 
(he aierage ot the last three corn c-ops amounts to 
fitn -seven buiheb per acre. The same ^te!l1 =:tftriGd 
sixteen tears later ("(he land being: in pasture it. the 
meantinie) on another part of the same orie’iiia! field 
gave III thew same thiee 3-ears sixtv-four bushels per 
aero. Bj- this comparison we soe that the old rotation 
field IS declining in 3 leld hauiiig gone down seven 
bushels per acre by reason of its being sixteen years 
older. Although it niav be true that statistical ax’e- 
rages would appear to show that the production of a 
country can be maintained over considerable periods 
of rime, we find that wherever long conlinued records 
have been kept of a given piece of land of normal 
type the best known crop rotation S53’steni= have Liiled 
to maintain production and the land has always declin- 
ed in vield." 

A question may arise in many minds, 
shall we then dispense with rotation? 
Surely not ; it has many advantages which 
can be summed up thus : 

(i) It helps to control certain iveeds, 
plant diseases and insects. (2) It saves 
plant food, and through the legumes adds 
nitrogen, (3} It destroy.s the tO'.xic subs- 
tances. (4I It helps to distribute the farm 
labor over the season. (5) It alloxvs the 
alternation of deep and shallow rooted 
crops. (6) It simplifies farming. 

But any way we should persuade the 
farmers to stick to good rotation of crops 
and to conti.nue to make good use of all 
obtainable farm manure, by which means 
alone they can hope to maintain sulficient 
nitrogen and humus in the soil. 

3. Selection of varieties. The selection 
of proper varieties is a question of great im- 
portance in improving farm crops. In the 
first place, the variety should be adapted 
to the length of season. Any variety can 
be adapted to the locality by selection 
through a nurnber of years, but it is a safer 
practice to plant that variety, best suited 
to farm and climate. If satisfactory natix-e 
varieties are not obtainable, approved new 

* Second Annual Report of Ohio Corn Improve- 
ment Association. 
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varieties may then be tested in a small way 
and gradually adapted to local needs. 

It is not true that one variety that gave 
high yield in a particular locality will there- 
fore, give satisfactory results in another 
locality. We have found that Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff, the best strain of wheat of 
Ontario Experiment Station, when grown 
on Southern Illinois, failed to compete with 
other Illinois strains. We learn from this 
that one kind of climate or soil is favour- 
able to one strain of wheat, while a different 
kind of climate or soil would be required 
to favor another strain. 

Then again we should not discard any 
variety or strain quickly. Experiments 
have shown that by giving the strain a 
further chance, and then transferring it to 
some other station, it was found that such 
strain headed the list. Too much care cannot 
be taken in selecting and discarding a 
variety. 

4. Selection of seed. An Englishman 
writes that, “the weakest point in the practice 
of the Indian ryot is the neglect of seed 
selection,” It would be no exaggeration 
to say that probably not one ryot in one 
thousand has ever thoroughly examined a 
head of w'heat or any other plant of our 
ordinary farm crops. What better demons- 
tration could we show to him than by asking 
him to thresh several heads of wheat by 
hand, examine a handful of wheat, and note 
that some of the grains have a hard and 
somewhat transparent appearance, while 
others look softer ? Let him select ten or 
fifteen of the softer seeds and chew them until 
they form gum ; let him again do the same 
with hard seeds ; he will find that this time 
they make a much more elastic gum. This 
elasticity is an indication of what the 
miller calls good quality in wheat, and the 
flour from such wheat will make bread 
which rises well in the process of baking. 
Let him plant the two lots of soft and hard 
seeds separately in order to see whether 
they will produce seed of the same qualitv 
as the seed sown. 

Experiments for at least six years in suc- 
cession have been conducted by Director 
Zavitz at the Ontario Experiment Station 
with large plump seed and small plump seed 
of both spring and winter wheat. In ail the 
tests, equal numbers of seeds of the two 


selections were used. His results aie as 
follows : — 


..T . 1 . f L.'irvc plump seed 

\\ inter wheat I 1 „ 

r- , , f l.arac plump seed 

Spring wheat [ „ 


q6 9 bushels 
4' >'4 u 
21 7 busboh 


In further experiments conducted at India- 
na, Ohio, Tennessee, an avmiage increase 
of 3'6 bushels of wheat per acre was secured 
by sowing large grains instead of small 
Cobb* reports tests of various grades of wheat 
kernels with respect to size, and concludes 
that large kernels give better yields of gram 
It is generally true that the largest grams 
are the heaviest and high-yielders, so the 
farmers should sow nothing but large plump 
wheat. Same is true of seed corn (maize) 
\ViUiams| reports that the heavier ear in its 
ear-row tests outyielded the lighter during 
the years 1904 — 1906. Bringing this report 
down to 1909 these results continue to tell 
the same story, the average gain per acre 
for heavy ears during the years 1908 and 
1909 was I ‘93 bushels. Many other experi- 
ments have been conducted at the Ontario 
Experiment Station with each of eleven 
different classes of farm crops, and the ave- 
rage results show that the large seed surpassed 
the small seed by 19' i per cent, for gram 
crops, 40’3 per cent, for the rape, and 
6o’i per cent, for the root crops. It is 
evident from all these results that we shall 
get high yield and marked improvement 
in quality by planting large and heavy 
seeds. 

It is advisable to get the habit of running 
our seed grain through an ordinary fannlng- 
mill which IS of use in blowing out the light- 
er seeds, in screening out the smaller and 
in removing weed seeds. Then only well- 
cleaned, large plump seeds will be left. We 
would seriously urge each ryot to use such 
large seed well-matured, and of strong vita 
lity. If he has not got any good seed, pur- 
chase him the best seed ; if it is impossible 
to purchase, select from the best that he has 

One of the best guides in making selec- 
tion that we found both in Ontario and 
Illinois Experiment Station was the “score 
card.” Score cards have been made foi 
most of the farm crops and fruits, the variety 


* Agricultured Ga:jette of N. S. Wales, 14, (1903} 
No. 2. 

^ Ohio Bulletin, 213, 
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for eaco farm crop that is scored highest 
IS selected for planting. 

The following score card was used by the 
writer in June, 1909, at the Ontario Experi- 
ment Station for preliminary selections of 
potatoes : — ■ 

PoiwTS. Perfecj- Score. 


T. 

Flavor 


^0 

0 

Mraliness 


40 

3’ 

.appeaj a nee 


20 


(color) 





TorAi. 

100- 


These potatoes were boiled before we 
started to score, and selections were made 
according to the ones that scored highest. 
During the time of final selection the 
shape of tuber, eyes and size were considered. 
The following score card is adopted by the 
Illinois Corn Growers’ Association for selec- 


tion 

of ears of maize ; — ■ 



PurxTs, Perfect Score, 

I. 

Unuorm!!:}' of exhibit 

5 


Shape of ear 

10 

3’ 

Length of ear 

10 

4 

Cirtumferance of ear 


5- 

Tips of ear 

5 

6 . 

Butts of ear 

5 

7- 

Kerne) uniformity 

5 

8, 

Kernel shape. 

5 

D- 

Color in grain and cob, 

10 

ro. 

Space between kernel and cobs 

5 

n. 

Space between kernel and cobs 

5 

12, 

Vitalii}' of seed condition 

10 

G- 

Trueness to lype 

so 

14 . 

Proportion of shelled corn to cob 

lO 


Total 

300 


The members of this Association are held 
in strong pledge to select only the best 
types of corn. Each member, for example, 
must test his seed before sending it out to 
the brother farmers, and if less than 90 per 
cent, fails to sprout, he must reject it all. 

Let us make the score cards for the various 
farm crops of India, let us print them in 
various languages of India and distribute 
them to everts child and parent of farm homes, 
let us explain the ryois why we gave “40” for 
flavor, and not “30'’, why we gave “ro” for 
proportion of shelled corn to cob and not 
“5”. With, this sort of work we can arouse 
the country to the need of score cards 
and good seeds. We conceive no greater 
acbievement than to induce our Govern- 
ment and Indian agriculturists to follow 
this method. 

5- Breeding, When a variety has been 


selected and grovvn, and we want to make it 
better, it then comes to a question of breeding 
and improwng the varieties we noW have 
This can be done by continuous seleetioo- 
The improvement of races bi' selection is 
slight in one generation ; if this be continued 
year after year, very marked result.? may 
come out in course of time. 

In Burbank's methods selection 
most important part; to attain this enmjhe 
largest number of variations is prerequisite ; 
such variations can be induced by crossing 
or hybridization. By crossing we can get 
all kinds of combinations ; this wilt 
a chance to pick out the most desii^Bie, 
ideal type, discarding thousands of undesir- 
able and imperfect plants. Crossing some- 
times combines in the hybrid"' the good 
qualities of the two varieties. As soon as 
the desired type is picked out, its improve- 
ment and fixation by selection should begin. 

There is another method whicJi is called 
“Composite crossing'' or crossing of many 
distinct strains and the mixing of the desir- 
able characteristic.? of all such strain^ 
one plant. For instance, there rnay be h''® 
distinct varieties of wheat or other plants, 
each of which may possess one particular 
characteristic which makes it superior to or 
different from other varieties, What^we 
should do now to take this characpristic 
from each variety, Is to blend it with the 
one distinguishing character of each other 
variety, thus getting a new and distinct breed 
that possesses the merits of all. When we 
bring out a large number of variations by 
composite crossing, new and prolific types 
are possible, and by selection of desi^^bie 
types we can fix them permanently ^.iter 
several years of selection. Director Zs-Vitz 
brought varieties from all over the world, 
from France, Germany, Holland, Russia, 
Argentine Republic, India. China, Japan, 
etc. He has made composite crossing 01 
many Important varieties of cereals. In many 
cases important and valuable results have 
been obtained. In fact this world-wide 
test has been in the interest of Canadian 
farmers, and they have got the knowledge 
of the best that mother earth could offm'- 
In the United States of America, where 
“Coni is King”, Dr. Hopkins of Illinois 

periment Station, the father of corn breeders, 
Hybrid is now co.mmonly used to designate an 
cross,, 
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and the founder of “Single-ear selection” has 
laid the foundation of corn breeding on a 
business basts. His principle is now adopted 
all over the corn-growing states. Who knows 
but that It may be adopted some day in 
India too? He has bred corn not only for 
special characteristics but also foi immense 
industrial purposes. Hts work to-day ranks 
as a classic in American agriculture. The 
progress of plant breeding in America is 
the greatest and most important undertaking 
of the American people. When shall we 
awaken to the fact that progress in Indian 
ac^nculture depends chiefly upon the breed- 
ing of plants for each agricultural district, 
and that the sooner this is done, the more 
prosperous the “Starving” India will be? 
Breeding is not a child’s play, but a question 
of careful investigation and the intense 
application of the principles adopted by 
various breeders. But in order to achieve 
anv progress in this work of breeding. 


within a reasonable time, the writer 
thinks that the breeding of each 
principal crop will have to be submitted to 
a specialist who shall devote his whole. time 
and energy to it alone. It is superfluous to 
add that the Government should support 
it. Private enterprise will for awhile do 
good, but the tune wdl come when the 
breeder, who for love of the work is giving 
to the Indians results of untold value, will 
be removed by death or some other cause, and 
his knowledge, experience, and precious col- 
lections will be lost to the Indians; then the 
whole business will be stopped, some other 
man will have to step in and spend another 
life-time in crossing the ocean, living with I 
the breeders, and learning their principles and ' 
^‘hidden treasures”, he too finding at last that 
one life is too short to finish nmeh in such 
an important and useful field of labor. 

University of Illinois. 


HOW A SAINT HEARD DAMARU 


T his is a true story about Shiva’s dance. 
The names are different, the places, 
far away ; but to the uttermost ends 
of things, the beat of His little drum pene- 
trates, and is heard by His children. 

& O i'i 

There was once in the West an acrobat 
who became a saint. He entered a monas- 
tery, and was loved by the monks for his 
gentle and radiant nature. He was neither 
learned nor was he capable, they thought, of 
ecstatic visions, and in all those gifts which 
men count as valuable he was the humblest 
member of that community. He had a 
great devotion to the Holy Mother, and 
used to spend all his spare time kneeling 
before Her altar in the chapel. The Abbot 
noticed this, and began to suspect that the 
young monk went there at night as well as m 
the day time ; so he held a consultation with 
some of the elder brethren, and they deter- 
mined to watch. They watched ; and in the 
dead hour of the night they saw the young 
monk steal ‘nto the ''hapel and up to Our 
Lady s altar where he fell upon his knees 


praying aloud : “O Mother,” he cued 
“our Blessed Lord has given me only one 
gift with which to praise d’hee. I cannot 
speak fine words, nor read the Latin prayers 
I cannot sing in the choir, or teach in the 
school, or even keep the household accounts 
Oh, Lady mine ! I am only a poor little 
acrobat ! But thine own Lord made me , , 
thus ! Take then this His gift to Thee, and ^ 
mine.” Then rising with devotion, the 
young monk began to perform his tumbling 
feats in the chapel, ' but with such ardour 
and love of heart, that the Abbot and his 
brothers could say no word of reproof, and 
only the tears of humility and of abundant 
grace inflowing, streamed down their cheeks 
instead. For strange as was this devotion ^ 
to our Lady, they knew that inasmuch 
as it was humble, wholehearted and sincere 
— it had found the presence of the Holj 
Mother before their finest prayers, their 

* The contrast hero is the greater, since no kind 
of dancing is allov-ed in the vast majority of Christian 
hu ches Acroba dancing s the umh esr brand f 
of he arL f 
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harshest austerities, and that it had won 
blessing for all those struggling hearts 
within the monastery and beyond. 

After that, they watched him for many 
nights ; and as the}'' watched, their souls, 
parched with learning and with worldly 
cares, received an ever-deepening influx of 
holy, simple joy and of divine humility 
from these wild piayers of the little acrobat- 
And they marked also how day by day he 
grew more ethereal, and how hiS very person 
seemed as if diffused -tvith some heavenly 
energy' so that bis presence became a bene- 
diction to the brethren. 

One night he came as usual to perform 
his devotions when all was still in the sleep- 
ing monastery — all except the ever more 
watchful and wondering elders. This night 
he lay long upon his face before the shrine, 
so long that it seemed indeed as if the sleep, 
which for many nights he had denied him- 
self, had conquered him at last. The monks 
were about to retire, believing him asleep, 
when suddenly, as if possessed by some 
motion not human, but rather of the mighty' 
universes themselves, he arose and swung 
himselF into the shades of the chapel, leap- 
ing, vaulting, pirouetting and dancing in 


I 9 

an abandonment so complete, so melting, 
and so inspired, that it seemed as if the 
very walls of stone must have bent and 
swayed to Its magic, while the old monks 
fell upon their knees to wdtness the miracle 
of his art. On and on, round upon round, 
nearer and nearer as it were to the spirit of 
some inner compelling rhythm, the voung 
monk leaned and leaped, m the maddest 
ecstacy of divine motion. Hour after hour 
he danced, until at last the pale lamp upon 
the Mother’s shrine grew even paler in the 
first gleams of morning light, and in those 
holy moments of the dawn, they saw the 
face of the young acrobat, shining with a 
light beyond all earthly lights, as if k were 
indeed reflecting the very radiance of the 
Lord Himself. Now he had reached the 
centre of the chapel, and there for an Instant 
hung poised with arms outstretched. Then 
slowly', as if life could no longer hold his 
joy, he sank upon his knees. Slowly he 
crept upon them until he reached inside the 
rails of the Altar. There he stopped 
“Mother!” he murmured, “shield me in 
Thine arms, that I may bear this glory” — 
and fell prone. The samt was dead. 

Maud MacCARTHr. 
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W HEN I started from Chicago for a 
trip to the sunny south, a long, 
sharp winter was casting its deep 
gloom over the ‘Windy City' of Lake 
Michigan. The pavement was already 
covered over with snow four feet deep, the 
shrill wind was howling around the street 
corners, and the feeble sun was giving a 
‘paler light than a waning moon’. The 
windows were rattling in the blinding snow 
storm. The telegraph and telephone posts 
looked like sheeted ghosts in dim, uncertain 
light. Yet the streets were far from being 
deserted. People were rushing about their 
business, muffled up in heavy furcoats and 
ear protectors. Biting cold as it was, there 
was no ceasing to the everfiowing stream 
of humanity'. An uninitiated might judge 
from the onrush of the crowd that Chicago 


was on fire and everybody was flying from 
the doomed city for his life. 

T-welve hours after I left Chicago I found 
my train speeding through the south land, 
where the fields were green, the birds were 
chirping, and the sun was shining bright 
and warm. What a sudden shifting of 
scenes ! The shop-keepers in the porches 
were sitting on tilted chairs and spitting 
tobacco juice. Men were driving behind 
ox teams chained to rusty waggons. The 
pigs and cattle were plodding through the 
main streets. Everything was so slow and 
sleepy and primitive. 

I'here can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the character of the American 
people is the same in every part of the 
United States. America, like India, is too 
vast a country for generalisation. The 
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people of the 'wild and wooiy’ western 
states are as much different in their tempera- 
ment and in their habits of life from those 
of the progressive east, as the hustling 
people of the northern states differ from 
those of the slow-moving south. 

Where is south? you ask. By 'south’ one 
understands in America the states of 
Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennesse, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas. In the north the climate 
IS cold and rather unsettled In the south 
it is stead\f, subtropical ; it is neither too 
hot m summer, nor too cold m winter. A 
perfect heaven of health seekers and rest 
experts ! But the diffeience between the 
north and the south is more than the differ- 
ence in climate. The southerner, unlike his 
northern neighbour, is not always on the 
jump. He takes life ‘easy’ and has plenty 
of time to live. The northerner works his 
life out to keep his life in; he has fewer 
opportunities to cultivate sociality. Ask 
an eastern or a northern man where his 
Public Library is; he will say in a 
hurry, “Go to Washington. Street, cross 
the Lincoln Boulevard, turn to your 
left, and if you walk two blocks straight 
ahead, you will come to our Public Library.” 
He is all business. He cuts you off quick. 
Put the same question to a southerner. He 
does not try to explain what he knows to 
be of little use to a stranger. He smooths 
down his long hair, puts on his soft hat and 
takes you over to the budding in question. 
To be sure it takes a little of his time ; but 
he does not seem to grudge. He is friendly, 
accommodating. 

The constitution requires every American 
citizen to renounce all claims to title and 
nobility. As a consequence there is no 
Lord or Duke or Baron. All have to sail 
under the plain ‘Mister’. However, the 
blue-blooded south has outwitted the 
American Constitution for once. It dubs 
Its prominent citizens “Captains,” or 
‘‘Colonels”, or, at least, “Bosses” — rather 
a handy way of building up titles for home- 
made nobility with home-spun tastes. And 
chivalry, which is often regarded as the by- 
product of aristocracy, blooms here gloriously 
all the year round. The southerner is 
romantic. He is poetic. He is more 
chivalrous than chivalry itself. Every 
young couple that you meet in the 


park is a pocket edition of Romeo and 
Juliet. Every young man is love-sick, every 
newl}? married man is a devoted husband 
The southerner will do anything for his 
“ideal ” He will never hesitate to throw 
his coat over the mud for his lady to walk 
over in dainty shoes. 

The southern woman is a madam butter 
fly. She dresses and ‘makes up’ as no other 
American woman can ever expect to. She 
prides herself on being feminine, and smiles 
at her eastern sisters who wear jupe panta- 
loons and cry “Votes for Women.” 

On the margin it may be noted that one 
thing which struck me particularly in the 
south was the absence of co-educational 
colleges. We know how in England women 
are allowed to enter Oxford and Cambridge, 
beat men at examinations, carry oft honors 
and prizes, and yet they are finally denied 
their degrees, just rewards of their labors 
No one doubts that it is all right for archaic 
England. But here in the south, with a few 
solitary exceptions, no man’s college ever 
admits a woman to its lecture rooms. In- 
deed, it is rather hard for a stranger to un 
derstand how it comes to be that in a coun- 
try which has so few sex restrictions, it 
should be necessary to have in a little town 
two ‘‘segregated” colleges each duplicating 
the work of the other. I presume that the 
chief reason why they do so is because the 
south is the south and she would be differ- 
ent had she tried something else. That, 
however, on the margin. 

No one can travel long in the south with- 
out finding that the average southern woman 
considers herself too good to work in her 
home. She is verj^ apt to regard herself 
as a decorative piece in the family. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that all manual 
work is looked upon by the southern whites 
as degrading. The result is that it has 
made the coloured man the inevitable 
person in the south. The common laborers — 
the porters, the waiters, the janitors, the 
drivers, the barbers, the farm hands, the 
house servants — are nearly all black. It is 
next to impossible to hire a white girl to 
work as a maid-servant. The southern white 
woman thinks it is utterly debasing to go 
into the kitchen and cook her meals. One 
time a white woman dressed in rags and 
worn-out shoes came to my landlady asking 
for sewing. She had such lean and hungry 
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looks that they touched her to sympathy. 
As the landlady then did not have any scw- 
ing to give she had the temerity to suggest 
that she should do house-work instead of 
sewing, vvKich brings there a very poor 
retucn. The woman with a starving look 
became indignant ; she felt herself insulted 
at the suggestion that she, a white v.voman, 
would do any menial work, which is fore- 
ordained for the negroes. “Oh, no !” she 
exclaimed, turning up her nose, “I ivould 
rather die of hunger than work in the kitch- 
en. The kitchen i.s for the darkies, the 
ruggers.” Later on, { met another white 
w'oman who was making her living chiefiy by 
taking sewing from the negroes of the neigh- 
bourhood. But the house work, the kitchen 
tvork, must not be thought of as a proper 
occupation for her, even though she had 
touched the bottom with nothmg or less 
than nothing. Let our reformers and 
upUfters who still cling to the notion that 
there is no caste outside of India take note 
of this. 

One of the greatest problems which faces 
the south to-day is the negro problem. 
There are in the United States ten millions 
of negroes, and of these over eight millions 
live in the southern states. The south is 
therefore often referred to as the “black 
belt ” Between the whites and the blacks 
in the south there is a perpetual social war. I 
recall that one of the first serious offences that 
r was accused of by my southern fnend.s 
was the habit of calling the negro, a colored 
person, — a term much preferred by the self- 
respecting negroes themseh'es. In vain 1 
protested that some of these men are eminent 
doctors, editors, preachers and college pro- 
fessors. in vain I pointed out their high 
character and intellectual attainments. 
The southerner could not be separated from 
his prejudice, “Why, the very idea of 
calling a nigger a colored man 1” roared 
a furious 'Colonel’ with fire in his eyes, “if 
that does not beat all ! The nigger is a 
nigger. He has got to keep his place.” 

There is this prevalent notion among the 
whites all over the south, that unless the 
negroes are 'kept in their place' there will 
be a ‘general rapine and destruction.’ And 
the means which are adopted to keep the 
negroes in their proper place are painfully 
elaborate. Every rail road has separate 
white \yaiting moms and colored waiting 


rooms, white cars and black cars. Every 
trolley car-line has white seats and darky 
seats. Every theatre has an African section 
quite apart from the American. The list 
of these invidious distinctions may be 
multiplied indefinitely ; but space will 
permit my pointing out only a few. It is 
interesting to observe that when one starts 
dovvn the hill of race prejudice, he never 
knows where to stop. Once I happened to 
ask a prospective minister of the gospel if 
he would be willing to take charge of a 
negro church, “What? Preach in a nigger 
church?” barked out the follower of the 
humble Nazarine. “a true-born white man 
preach m a nigger church? No Sir. Not 
on your life.” 

The true-born white who loves to talk 
so loudly of converting the heathen and of 
carrying the gospel to the benighted Orient 
— that is the cant missionary phrase — is 
ominously silent when it comes to the 
question of giving a square deal to the 
negroes at his door. The truth of the matter 
is that not only are the negroes totally 
abandoned to their crude religious concep- 
tions, but the very fact of their religion is 
made a butt of a thousand ridicules. I saw 
hundreds of negro churches up and down 
the south ; they were almost always located 
m some out of the way streets, in back 
alleys, or in some neglected comers of the 
town. How did thev all happen to be 
there : Why were not they built in some 
more respectable part of the town ? On 
dbquiry I came to learn that the white man 
would not tolerate a black church in any 
prominent section of the city or even in 
close proximity to a decent residence district. 
‘The negro churches are an abomination 
unto our Lord,’ they^ say’ ;n effect. 

Last fail the City of Baltimore passed a 
law prohibiting the negroes to 'move into 
a block occupied by whites,' “The Com- 
mittee feels”, said the sponsor in introduc- 
ing the bill to the legislature, “that the 
Baltimoreans will be criminally negligent 
as to their future happiness if they suffer 
the negroes' ambition to go unchecked. The 
existence of such ambition is a constant 
menace to the social quietude and property 
values of every white neighbourhood in 
Baltimore.” 

It is literally true that as far as the black 
world is concerned the ivhite people have 
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a double standard of morality. It is also 
true that notwithstanding their misMonary 
zeal, Chnstianuv sits lightly on the. southern 
tvhites. When I .sa}? thi? f have almost in 
tny ears the voice of the southern Christian 
mmister.s who only fifty years back, would 
go out and fight for the defence of siave:^. 
Prominent theologians in Christian pulpits 
would quote from the bible passages by the 
3'ard to defend slavery as a divine institu- 
tion. “Almighty God hath been pleased 
to make you slaves here”, wrote Bishop 
Meade, choking ivith Christian love, in a 
book of sermons for the slaves, “and to give 
you nothing but labor and poverty in this 
world ” 

■‘This rule you should aJuays carry in your rrtmd, 
that 1.S, 3 ou should do a!l service ior j'Our masters as 
if you did ii for God Htmself, you are to do all 
service to them as unto Chrtst Fading- cq do this, 
j’oir willbe turned over to the devO to become hi« slaves 
for ever in hell,” 

It goes without saying that right after the 
overthrow of slavery in the Civil War, the 
apologists for ‘the religion of love’ got busy 
and began tn make over The infallible 
book’ to suit the occasion. Their efforts 
have not yet been successful, .^nd in the 
light of current experience it may be 
seriously doubted that the negro will ever 
be justified in asking the southern while 
preacher, I not a man and a brother?’ 

Speaking of the Christian religion in its 
relation to the Afro-Americans, the distin- 
guished colored educator, Professor W. E. B. 
Dubois of the Atlanta University, thus 
voices the thoughtful sentiments of his 
race : — 

■'Wc have injected into our creed a gospel of 
human hatred and prejudice, despising of our less 
fortunate fellows, not to speak of our reverence for 
wealth, which flatly contradicts the Christian ideal. 
Granting all that Chrilianity has done to educate and 
uplift blackmen, it must be frankly admitted that 
there is absolutely no logical method b}' which the 
treatment of black folks bj white folks in this lard 
can be squared with any reasonable statement or 
practice of Christian ideal,'’ 

He then clinches his argument ; — 

"What is the result? It is ehher the abandonment 
of the Christian ideal or hyoocrisy. Some frankly 
abandon Chiistianii3 when it’ comes to the race problem 
md say • Religion does not enter here. They then 
retire to some primitive paganism and live "there, 
enlightened by such prejudices as they adopt or 
inhent. This is retrogression toward barbarism, but 
It IS at least honest. It b infinitely better than its 
widely accepted alternative, which attempts to recon- 


cile color, caste and Chiistianity, and sees ot affects to 
see no ircoiigru’nj'. What ads the religion of a land 
when Ua strongholds ct orthodoxy are to be found m 
those regions wnere race prejudice is most uncompro- 
mising, vindictive and cruel ’ Where hviv^n brother- 
hood IS a lie? The one great moral issue cf 
A.menca upon which ihe Church of Chn&i comes 
nearest being dumb is the quest’on as to the appiica- 
lion of th’.- golden rule between white and black folk " 

If I have stressed the colored question a 
little too much it is primarily with the view 
of bringing out that the racial problem 
exists in the United States and in its acute 
form it is still to he found in the Southern 
States of the Union. I now hasten to add 
that this race prejudice does not seem to 
affect the people of India whether they 
happen to be in the North and South. It is 
still more emphatically so about the Indian 
students in American Universities. The 
doors of all the colleges in America reraasn 
open to our students without regard to 
creed or color. I'he kindly interest, the 
sympathetic appreciation, which the Ame- 
rican professors constantly manifest in the 
patriotic ambition of the Indian students is 
most unique. Neither is the warm bond of 
personal friendship that invariably exists 
between the Indian and hia. American fellow- 
students to be less highly prized. Indeed, 
for Hindustani youths, such a congenial 
intellectual atmosphere will be hard to find 
in any other country. It is not so very 
long ago that Professor Edward Dicey of 
Gray’s Inn said that the Indian students in 
England are most seriously handicapped on 
account of their color. There the vicious, 
color hne has been so tightly drawn that 
even in the inns of Court, vt'here one's chief 
claim to be called to the bar depends on 
‘eating his full tale of dinners,' Indian and 
native English students seldom eat together. 

“ Betmnd meeting together at lectures,” said 
Dicey, sharply warning ibc Indians against 
going to England, 

"the British and Hindu students hardly associate 
in Hall. They dine by choice apart, thoug-h there is 
no rule of the Inns to that effect. But in as far as my 
oOservation e.'itends, it is only when the Hail is e.'icep- 
ticmalij crowded that YOU see a colored THindustani] 
student dining- at the same tables with the white 
students, and still rarer that you see n while student 
dining at the tables appropriated to the colored 
ijHindustanij students." 

How' mean and contemptible; Such an 
outrageous social condition, in an American 
University community where the Indian 
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student noves s an .mpossibilitt?, I have 
neither seen nor heard anything like it in all 
my years in this country. And I dare say 
that the experience of the two hundred 
Hindustani students who are now attending 
the American Colleges tvill bear me out 
fully. 

All this is in parenthesis. Turning once 
more to the south, where it seems at present 
hard to believe that the 'Color Caste’ and 
Christianity will ever be brought to har^ 
mony, it Is nevertheless inspiring to see how 
the negroes are pressing on the hriitg line 
and vigorously working out their own salva- 
tion. In the face of every obstacle they are 
steadily marching onward. They have a 
definite purpose, a constructive programme. 
They are buddmg up schools and colleges. 


^33 

engaging in trades and manufactures, open- 
ing up banks and co-operative concerns. 
They are living and working not alone m 
terms of yesterday and to-day, but also of 
to-morrow and day after. They fully realize 
that they have before them a future throb- 
bing with immense possibilities. I cannot 
close this better than by quoting the follow- 
ing lines wfiich appeared during mj' sia}' 
in the south in the very ably conducted 
colored weekly^ ‘St. John Herald’ of Mont- 
gomery ; 

‘‘To the wrong- that needs i'e‘,f.‘,iance, 

■'To the right that reeds assistance, 

‘ To the future in the distance, 

"Give Vourself.” 

SuDJtmDRA Bose. 

Iowa CtTv, La., U.S.A. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LIVE STOCK IN CHANDRA 
GUPTA’S ADMINISTRATION 

II 

Bv N.arendra Nath Law, M..A. 


I N my last article were described the 
functions of two of the six chief officers 
who were to perform special duties in 
connection with live stock, mb., the Superin- 
tendent of cows and the Superintendent 
of pastures. The present paper will detail 
the functions of three of the remaining 
officers, tub,, the Game-keeper, the Superin- 
tendent of Forests and the Superintendent 
of Horses. 

The GAiiE-KEEPEa. 

The Government of Chandragupta 
addressed itself in various ways to the pro- 
tection of lower animals. There were 
issued specific regulations affording State- 
protection to certain classes of animals and 
for this purpose were also established and 

maintained forest.s the animals 

whereof were exempted from capture, 
molestation and slaughter. Into those 
fore.sts none could enter and the violation 


of this rule was visited v^ith fines.'’ For 
the enforcement of these regulations, a 
special superintendent was appointed called 
(Game-keeper). 

The following were the classes of animals 
that were given protection ; — 

(I) Birds, deer and other animals living in 
the forests under State-protection as well as 
fishes in the ponds therein, f 

(II) Those birds, fishes, deer and other 
animals that do not prey upon life.J ^ 

(III) Calves, bulls and milch-cows.§ 

-a fine ranging from 500 to looo panas. 

fTizjrr — a fine ranging irom zoo to 500 panas. 

■f See the foregoing passage. . 

1 srfk 

(26-f ) — fWt 1 t — { ) i 

I— (Ibid). 
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(IV) Ocean-animals resembling elephant, 
horse, man, os or ass. This, by the way, 
points to a close familiarity with the ocean 
and marine life."'" 

(V) Fishes in rivers, lakes and canals 

Cw^T)-t 

(VI) A few game-birds specifically named 

as follows : — (crane) in rivers, takes and 
canals, (osprey), (sea-eagle), 

(gallinule, an aquatic bird), (goose 
or gander, swan, flamingo, S'c.}, 
(Brahmany duck), ofl=t^tigF (a kind of phea- 
sant), (fork- tailed shrike), wpc 

(partridge), (cuckoo), (peacock), 

(parrot), (Turdus salica — birds 

like Maina).f 

(VII) Those birds and beasts that were 
regarded as sacred. § 

Moreover, tolls were levied upon the 
capture of those birds, beasts or fishes that 
preyed upon life and were thus the legiti- 
mate objects of capture. Of the live captur- 
ed animals, the Game-keeper took a sixth 
to be afterwards let off into special forests 
under the State, and a tenth part or more 
was appopriated by government. [| 

For the safety of the protected animals 
m the State-forests, any animal growing 
vicious or in any way harmful to the rest 
was captured and killed outside the forests.^ 

Hunting Forests. 

Hunting down game animals in the 
hunting forests was allowed and not only 

^ ¥WJ-'5^^-f^-rrsWt§icR!: — (Ibid)- 

f% Twn: I (a fine rang- 

ing from 48 to 96 panas) — ( iJsnisEl^; ) | 

§ tnflsR: tiftifjtT — 

(Supra). An interesting hst of protected animals some 
of which also appear in this hst is given in Asoka’s 
Rock Edict V. 

1 N'R+^Juiui 

'sivtsmg ?r 1— (i*[fisi=^: ) t 

1 Trenwr5f=^Tft?[r: 

’sptra' 1 — (ibid;. 


the king himself but also private men 
enjoyed the privilege. We learn from the 
Rock Edict VIII of Asoka that it was a 
practice with kings to go out on hunting 
excursions which Asoka abolished in the 
nth year of his reign ; and Megasthenes 
also describes the grand scale on which 
the royal hunting was organized. 

It seems from the extract of the Artha- 
shastra quoted below that the king had a 
hunting forest exclusively for his own use 
It was provided with only one entrance 

(y=ti^lT) and had a canal running round it 
to ward off intrusion (^nct^tr'). Inside were 
planted fruit-trees, thornless plants, creepers 
and shrubs ( ; and there 
was also a large tank ( )• There 
roamed at large not only the milder game- 
animals ( ) but also some of the 

wilder ones but deprived of their natural 
offending weapons like nails and teeth 
viz., tigers, male, female and young ele- 
phants and other game animals 

Besides the imperial hunting forest there 
was another public forest thrown open to all 

persons willing to huntlj: — ( ) 1 

These hunting forests were under the 
general superintendent of forests ( ) 
who had another duty to perform in con- 
nection with live stock, vis., the capture, 
when needed, of birds and beasts that lived 
in the forests under his jurisdiction § 

The Superintendent of Horses. 

The superintendent of horses had manifold 
duties to perform, tn'a.;— (i) to keep a regis- 
ter of horses ; (2} to classify them according 
to breed, age, colour, marks, size, etc, 

Meg'asthenes, Bk. II, Fragm. XXVII. 
?[Tii.f^nT3rsr' 

I — Bk, II 
I 

t ^ fift 31§ff I 

— Bk. II, 

— Bk, II. 
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5) to p.o,ide for tht... ^tabling , (4^ to 
determine their rations ; (5) to break and 
tram them according to their mettle; 
(6) to provide for their medical treatment 
by veterinary surgeons ; (7) to arrange for 
the taking of proper care of them in other 
ways as detailed below. 

Regis traiion and Classification. 

Horses were registered not only according 
to their natural qualities but also in several 
artificial but convenient wa3''s. Thus horses 
were regarded as belonging to the three 

classes or tj^pes of (fiery), (gentle) 

and tp? (sluggish). They were also classi- 
fied according to the places of their origin. 
Among these have been mentioned the 
following places some of which have been 
identified • -- 

(i) (Kambhoja), (3) (Sindhu), (3) 

(Aratta), (4) (Banayu), (5) 

(Balhika), (6)^*TfN: (Saubira)(7) tpysf (Papeya) 
(8) TO 5 F (Taita!a).| 


^ •STT ^ 1 

— Bk. II. I 

trrat: 1 tm: irsmt: 1 

— Bk U. I 

Identifications — 

(1) ^T^ 3 T — Afghanistan Kaofu (Kambu) of 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

(N, L. Dej's Geographical Dlctionarj.) 

(2) (Sindh). 

(3) — (Punjab) — land of the Arashtrakas, he., 
the kingless. (Cunningham’s Geography of 
Ancient India) P. 315. 

(4) — Arabia. 

( of T. N. Tarkavachaspati ). 

(5) 'tisl'ti — Balkh in Central Asia. 

( Monier Williams). 

16 ) — or Sophir of the Bible, according to 

Cunningham, the sarne as the modern Eder 
in Gu^erat. 


(Geogr. of Anc. Ind,, p. 497). 

It IS interesting to note that almost all the places 
mentioned above appear in tlie following sloka of the 
Ramayana — 







Of these places the li.sL four were held 
to supply the best breed of horses and the 
remaining four, horses of the second quality 
Horses of inferior qualitj^ came from other 
places. Thirdly, there was another method 
used to classify horses, determined by the 
way in which horses were procured. Accord- 
ing to this method, horses could be of the 
following descriptions 

(i) — brought to the sale-house for 

sale; (3 ) — recently purchased; (3) 

— captured in war ; (4) — of 

local breed ; (5} — sent for help as 

loan ; (6)^sf^Ttr' — wild and fresh from forest; 
(7) — kept in the stable only for 

a while."'’' 

A Method of testing horses. 

The mettle of a horse was inferred from 
certain measurements of parts of its body 
which are given below : — 

The face of the best horse 
measures . •■•3^ angulas. 

Its length ('sirq'w) 5 times its face. ..160 „ 
Its shank (stijt) ... 20 angulas 

Its height (37{%g) 4 times its 

shank .. 80 angulas. 

A defect of 3 angulas must be allowed in 
the above measurements in respect of horses 
of the second quality and a defect of 6 
angulas in respect of inferior qualities. 

The circumference of the best 

horse measures ... 100 angulas. 

The circumference of horses of second 
quality ... 95 angulas 

„ of lowest quality 90 angulasf. 

Stables. 

The provision of suitable stables w’as one 
of the chief duties of the Supeintendent. 


— Balakanda Sarga 6. Sloka 22 
in the sloka = 

(Ramanuja) 


. . . - - _ * 




I— (^p^Tia^: ) 1 

Wlj 3IEtlT51 

xrlwf;, i~( ’ Rar ro-^ : ) f 

^ a 
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This is also hinted at by Megasthenes m the 
following extracts we make from his ac- 
count ; — 

‘Next to the city magistrates there is a tliird govern- 
ina' body, which directs militar) atfairs. This also 
consists of SIX divisions with five ineinbers to each 
the third division has charge of the foot soldiers, the 
fourth of the horses, the fifth ot tlie war-chariots and 
the sixth of the elephants. There are royal etablesfor 
the horses and e! epliants and also a rojal magazine 
for the arms because the soldier has to return his arms 
to the magazine and his horse and his elephant to 
the stables” *■ 

' The fifth caste among the Indians consists of the 
warriors. They hate only military duties to perform. 
Others make their arras and others supply them with 
horses and they have others to attend on them in the 
camp who take care of theii horses, clean their arms, 
drive their elephants, prepare their chariots and act 
as chanoters ”f 

The size of each, stable was, of course, 
determined by the number of horses to be 
kept therein. The length of each room of 
the stable was to be double the length of a 
hoise. It had 4 doors on the four sides and 
there was an open space in the middle where 
horses could roll themselves. 

The breadth of the apartment for each 
horse was to be 4 times the width of the 
tiorse and its floor was to be paved with 
smooth wooden planks ( ). It 
must have a trough for food ( ) 

and be provided with ' apertures for the 
removal of excreta. The rooms should 
face preferably the north and the east. 
Horses, mares and colts should have sepa- 
rate compartments. 

There were spacious corridors 

- B. Ill, Fragni. XXXIV. 

T B. Ill, Frag-m. XXXII. 


in the stable provided with doors and there 
were seats and pegs ( ) for monkeys, 
peacocks, spotted dear (wi), mungooses 
( ), partridges ( ), parrots ( ^w), and 
mamas ( xrfcftl The objects of keeping 
these animals in the stable become apparent 
from a passage in BK. I f*rs[FffJrf«frfiT: which 
runs as follows Cats (insTk), peacocks 
mungooses (iTfraf) and spotted deer 
destroy snakes. Parrots ( 1 , mainas 
(ttnfen ) or fork-tailed shrikes ( ) shriek 

out when they smell poison. Ospreys 
get excited in the vicinity of poison, phea- 
sants ( ) feel distressed, cuckoos 
die and partridges ( ) redden 

their eyes."]" The practice of keeping mon- 
keys in stables in the belief that horses 
geep good health if they remain near mon- 
keys, still obtains and whether this or any 
other reason underlay the practice m those 
days is not known. 

-wi 1 

an 1 =1^11 vPii ail 1 

— ) 

t 41 ^% I wailfeil 

wr ‘evftrc SIWIT I | 

fanr^B ! 

— Bk. I wan^iT I 


Rations. 

The superintendent regulated the rations of the horses under his charge m the 
following ways - 


Quantities. 


Modern equivalents. 


For the best horse 2 dronas (ftin) of any one of these 

, grains, vis,, snfe, (ricej, barlev 

panic seed or raustard seed 
(fvKj , half. dried or half cooked , or 
boiled gg or (kinds of pulse) 

I Prastiia (ifw) of oil 


0“ chalaks, 

.n 


kanohas, 
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Quantities. 

5 PaJas (tH) of salt 

5< I Pala-5 of ffTH part or 

pulp of fruits, 

r .\dhHkab(^re^) of (dniikl 


Modem equivalent!). 

2 

2— siki 
5 

I rliatak q siki 


T 



chataUs 


2 .'kdhakui. of cuid (?%) 


“ chataks. 
0 


5 Palas ol sugar fur 

making food palatable 

1 Prastba ol liquor 


sikj' 


i 

1 

5 


kanchas 


2 Prasthas of milk (ipi!) 


2 ~- kanchas, 
5 


Those horses that were tired by long 
journey or by carrying loads were given 
X prastha of oil or ghee more for perfuming 

their food ( ’^rg^fi^pr' ). i kudumba (tf sikis} 
of oil or ghee for rubbing over the nose, ^ 
bhara (trpt) I'.e., ilj- seers of meadow-grass («pw), 
twice as much of stiaw (ifti), and hay for 

a bedding of 6 oratins (laft.) or as much 
straw as can be embraced by the arms 

( tttrgtr: f '^Trorfr 

The same quality of rations less bv one 
quarter was given to horses of medium and 
inferior quality. A draught horse or stal- 
lion of medium size was given the same 
quality as the best horse and draught 
horses of lower size the same quantity as 
a horse of medium quality. 

Mares and mules ) were given one 

quarter less of rations, A mare that had 
just given birth to a colt was given i prastha 
in ly kanchas of ghee for the first three 
days ; then lor the next 10 dat’s, i prastha i.e., 

kanchas of 37^ (f.e., pounded gram, etc.,) and 
oil or ghee mixed with medicine. After- 
wards, she was given (boiled rice), 

(meadow-grass), and other things suited 
to the season. 

Half the rations of mares were generally 
given to colts. But a colt of lo days was 
fed on j- kudumba (-^ siki) of ghee and i 
kudumba (li sikis) of and one prastha 
(il kanchasl of milk till it grew 6 months 


old. Gradually the above rations were 
increased half as much during each suc- 
ceeding month with the addition of I pras- 
tha of barley till it became 3 years old. It 
was given i drona (qi chattacks) of barley 

until 4 years of age when it became fully 
developed and serviceable, 

Training given to horses. 

Horses vvere employed for the pur- 
poses of war or for ordinary purposes 
according to their mettle. They rvere 
therefore trained not Only for ordinary work 

of the state in times of peace ) but 

also for the more difficult movements re- 
quired in war These movements 

(■^l^mT: ) were the following kinds : — 

(1) (circular movement) ; — (a) 

— turning in a circle with a diameter = 
I hand ; (b) — -advancing and yet 

turning in a circle as above ; (c) jffpjr — run- 
ning the figure of eight ; (d) — running 

and jumping simultaneously ; (e) — 

movement of onlj? the forepart of the body , 
(f) — movement of only the hinder 

portion of the body. 

(ii) — slow movement with the head 

and ears kept erect ; —(a) — a combi- 

nation of the movements mentioned above ; 
(f>) Tr^fHT”Tin — same as the previous but with 
one kind of movement kept prominent , 
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(c) — a movexiient m which the h*nder 

part of the body is kept steady ; (d'l 
movement sideways; (i;) aiovement 

lip and down like a wave; (f) sr^Hsfi'fV«T 
playing hke a irivr. a kmd of deer ; 
leaping hke a srip; (^j) fkriTsj — a movement 
using oiily three legs ; {i) — moving 

right and left , (j) q^qn%— movement by 
using two and three legs alternately ; (k) 
WfWf — pacing like a lion; (/) — fong 

strides; 'in) — moving straight without 

a rider; — moving with the forepart 

of the body bent; (o) ?T^tr — moving with 
the hinder part of ihe body bent; {p) 
zig-zag motion 

(iii) (jumping)— fa) Piftati:— jump- 
ing like a monkey ; {b) jumping hke 

a frog ; (c) v^sc!— sudden jump : (d) 

— jumping with one leg; (e) 
leaping like a cuckoo; (f) — dashing 

with the breast almost touching the ground ; 
(_g-) — leaping hke a crane. 

(iv) — fgalIop)~f'u) ^—imitating 

the flight of a heron ; (b) ntf^^-'dashing 
like a water-duck ; (c) par — running like a 
peacock; (d) — half the speed of a 

peacock ; (e) dash tug like a mun- 

goose ; if) — half the speed of a mun- 

goose ; fg) ^ro?— funning like a pig ; (h) 
■^t^pgif—half the speed of a pig. 

(v) iTKt? is he., reponse to signals ; 

Over and above these a few kinds of trot 
are enumerated as follows 

(j) — (d) ferp— trotting according to 

strength ; (6) trotting with good 

breathing; (cj — trotting with a load 

on the back; (a") mt:— H fersf -pacing 
according to strength ; (6) pacing 

with circular movement ; (c) pacing 

with gallops ; (d) middle speed ; (e) 

— low speed ; 

Medical treatment of horses. 

The Superintendent had to report to the 


king the number of horses that were 
d'seased and afflicted with defective limbs 

{ ^sijitniyyi5nfkfn"gTt?%r ) , and they were put 

under the treatment of veterinary surgeons 
whose duty was not only to treat the 
diseases of horses but also to see that all 
part.s of their body were harmoniousljr 
developing. They gave advice to the 
superintendent regarding the change of 
diet of the horses to suit particular seasons 
7 n the treatment of diseases, they were fined 
if the diseases were aggravated or took a 
bad turn, and if a horse died through bad 
treatment they had to make good the loss.'''- 

/} /cm other rules. 

As regards the distances to be traversed 
by draught horses the rule was that they 
should run 6, 9, and 12 yojanas according 
to their quality. 5, 8 and' 10 yojanas were 
the maximum limits of distan'-e for riding 
horses. 

Horses dnabled by disease, age or war 
were lendered unfit for active service and 
therefore they were relieved from all work.t? 

The grooms ; ), those who bound 

them in stables ), those who supplied 

meadow-grass ( 50^1%'^;), those who prepared 
the meals of horses those who 

watched the stables ( wfpiT?T5i^), those who 
dressed their hair ( and those who de- 
tected poison were liable to a fine 

of a dav’s wages for neglect of duty'. I] These 
were the*- grooms, the cooks and 

the vetarinary surgeons, for it was they 
who had to taste the food of the horses.^ 

j 1 

???: I — ( ) 1 

Cf ^ 

t A Yojaiia^hyy miles 

i — ( ) 1 

m ‘^nytarr: 1 — fl&id.j 

II ^i!f I — f 11 

1 I — fil’d) 
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The Attendants oE ho.ses were cnjO.ned to 
make a careful use of what the\' brought 
from the Treasury or the store-house 
for the upkeep of horses so as to prevent 
waste.-'' There were expert rope-makers 
for making ropes for horses, and the manu- 
facture of accoutrements was the work of 
the chariot-makers ) t 

—(Thid). 

T tsfr 

<3Tf: I— ) i 

w ^ i 

aupTf'?i^cT; i — (IhU). 


SoTif^ cercr.roFiiv- ohsenvcl th^ 
of horses. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that 
horses were accorded an almost human 
treatment, which indicates the great value 
the state attached to them. Besides the 
rules prescribed by experience and science 
to secure the health and well-being of 
horses there were certain religious ceremo- 
nies observed to influence unseen forces in 
their favour. The horses were regulaily 
washed, bedaubed with sandal, and even, 
garlanded twice a day On new moon 
days, the sacrifice to Bhutas was performed 
and on full moon days auspicious hymns 
were chanted. On the ninth day' of the 
month of .\swin and also at the beginning 
and end of Journeys the priest invoked 
ble.ssings on horses bv performing the 
ceremony of '^nrfh or the waving lights as 
an act of adoiation. 


THE MAN IN TURKEY 

By Mr, Kashe P. J.A.YAS\v.tL, b-.a. (Oxon Barrister .xt La.w. 


T here are two extreme readings of 
history : one results in historical fatal- 
ism,— that a certain event could not 
but come to pass as a necessary result of 
given circumstances, for example, the view 
that the Puritan Revolution of England 
was inevitable. The other reading is that 
history is only a sum total pf so many 
biographies, that the course of history 
depended upon the accident of birth of so 
many men. Those who read history in the 
former light would say that Napoleon was 
a product of the French Revolution ; tho.se 
who read it in the latter light would say 
that Napoleon was one of those men who are 
born once in a thousand years. In the 
like manner, you may either say-; “Marshal 
Vlahmud Shafket Pasha is a proud product 
of the Turkish Revolution", or you may' 
express yourself in words like these ; “This 
Oliver Cromwell of the Young Turks is 
a gigantic figure in history such as does 
not come once in a century.” 

Mahmud Shafket Pasha is the man in 


Turkey, or, I may say witliout exaggeration, 
the Man in the East, a.s .\iarquis I to is no 
more. They sa\' “East is East and West is 
West let us say amen. West is one as regards 
East, let East be one as ic-gards West. Let 
East as a whole take interest in what is pass- 
ing m its remotest corners ; let the Orient take 
pride and share shame respectivelv in the 
glories and failures of any- of its members. 
So let all India, Hindu India and Moha- 
medan India alike, be interested in knowing 
this their Eastern hero, the man in the East, 
and the man of the East. 

A man of medium stature, spare with 
grizzled hair and beard, a face, long and 
thick, heights and hollows, a dear Semitic 
nose, large ears and a slightly' dark com- 
plexion, Shafket Mahmud, despite his laige 
touzled moustaches and beard and heavy 
eyebrows, bears a gentle appearance. His 
wide open ey-es have firm, deliberate move- 
ments. There is nothing dictatorial about 
his person. One who has once seen him 
standing at the entrance of the mosque on 
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Selamalik in expectation of the Padshah, 
can never forget the calm, patient figure, 
whom without uniform, you would rather 
take for a student of science than for a 
general. When the Padshah arrives, his 
brown hairy hand gives a salaam which 
alone is not obsequious. 

On his mother’s side he is said by be- 
lievers in pedigree to have descended from 
the Caliph Omar, the conqueror of Jerusalem. 
On his father’s side he is 'I'urkish. In the 
year 1857, so familiar to us as the year of 
the Revolt, JMahmud Shafhet was born to 
his father Kethuda Zade’ Suleman Beg, the 
Governor of Bassorah. At the age of xy he 
came to Constantinople and after finishing 
his primary schooling at Scutari, he entered 
the Secondary Military School of Konteli. 
In 1878 he passed to the Harbieh or the 
Higher Military School, from which he came 
out in 1882 with the rank of Captain of the 
General Staff, having stood first m his class. 
A little after, he left for Crete to join the 
projected expedition against Akhi Pasha m 
Egypt. As the duty of punishing Arabi 
was taken over by England, Shafket had 
to return to Stamboul after a year’s stay in 
Crete. In Constantinople from the General 
Staff he was transferred to the Higher 
Mihtary School as a professor, perhaps a 
more congenie! post to him in those Hami- 
dian days. Under the supervision of General 
Von der Goltz, the author of the famous 
work “The Nation in Arms", he taught the 
theory of artillery firing at the Harbieh. 
On the recommendation *of General Goltz 
Pasha he was nominated a member of the 
Commission which was to study the fabrica- 
tion of the Mauser Rifle and other Arms and 
ammunitions in Germany and France. 
Mahmud Shafket made the greatest possible 
use of this time in studying nniitarj' ques- 
tions with his characteristic earnestness. 
The zeal with which he applied himself to 
study abroad told so much on his already 
delicate health that he w^as forbidden by 
his medical advisers on his return home to 
engage in serious mental exertion and 
this kept him aw'ay from taking any active 
part in the Turko-Greek War of 1897. After 
this war he was appointed President under 
the Grand Master of the Artillery. 

The year 1901 is a decisive point in the life 
of Mahmud Shafket. Some sights have pro- 
duced immense impressions upon great minds 


and have led to results affecting the destinies 
of humanity. Buddha was first set athinking 
by the sight of the wretched old man, 
Mazzmi by that of the begging Italian 
refugee. Shafket was deeply impressed by 
what he saw of the six hundred political 
prisoners destined to be on board the 
steamer bearing the ironical name of 
Murawat (“generosity”) and bound for the 
holy Hidjaz. The vessel of Abdul Hamid, 
the tyrant’s generosity, was carrying this 
patriotic cargo to store in different fortresses 
of Arabia. Mahmud Shafket, charged with 
a mission to Arabia, had taken this ship, to 
the great good fortune of Turkey, He was 
indelibly impressed with the necessity of 
having a change in the state of affairs in 
his country. 

Disgusted with the opposition of the 
Sherif of Macca who would court and prefer 
a non-Mohamedan power to the Ottoman 
rule for the purposes of establishing his 
illusory autonomy, he returned to Stamboul 
and resumed his former functions. In 1906 
he was appointed Governor of Korsovo, 
which post he occupied till August, 1908, 
just a month after the July Revolution. 
Despair, short or long, is a common lot of 
patriots who have to figure in the initial 
work of ameliorating a fallen country. At 
Korsovo, the future store-house of Osmanli 
energy was a prey to despair and despond- 
ency. No way to improve matters could 
be seen by Mahmud Shafket. This state of 
mind coupled with his compassionate tem- 
parament gave him the name of being an 
incapable governor — a man too soft to make 
a competent ruler. 

On Hilmi Pasha’s coming from Salonica 
to the sublime Porte as Minister of the 
Interioi, Shafket became Inspector-General 
of .Vlacedonia, which has given him admin- 
istrative experience, adding to his fitness 
for holding some day the portfolio of the 
“Burden bearer” of the Empire — the Grand 
Vizier. 

Like so many other best men of Turkey 
Shafket Pasha had been a member of the 
Secret Society of the Young Turks for a con- 
siderable time and when the Revolution of 
July (1908) came about, he was found ready 
for the r ccasion. On the night of July 23, 
when the Standard of Liberty was unfurled, 
the Governor was the first man to salute 
it in his Province, The example was 
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followed by the army corps at Salonica, as 
soon as the news of what had occurred 
at Uskub reached there. 

The above is a brief notice of the ante- 
cedents of Shafket before he came to 


Salonica, “that cradle of liberty’’, from whe'-e 
he emerges all of a sudden before the world 
as the champion of the principle of liberty, 
the Saviour of Turkey, and as a great 
military genius. 


THE PLURALISTIC PANTHEISM OF WILLIAM JAMES^- 


N O other work of William James has 
created so great a commotion in 
the philosophic world as his Prngmaf- 
and Phiralisiic Universe. The latter 
work embodies his maturest thoughts on 
the Philosophy of Religion and in this 
article we shall give a summary of his views 
of the subject. 

(i) Different Systems. 

‘Why was reason given to men for, said 
some eighteenth century writer, except to 
enable them to find reasons for what they 
teaiii to think and do? and I think,’ says 
William James, ‘the history of philosophy 
bears him out.’ A man's philosophy is 
largely predetermined by the idiosyncrasies 
of his personal taste — 

‘ His temperament reall} gives him a stronger bias 
than any of his more stnctly objective premises. It 
loads the evidence for him one way or the other 
Wanting for a Unuerse that suits it, he believes in 
any representation of the universe that does suit it,” 
[Pyagmaiism, page 7). ‘If we take the whole history 
of philosophy, the systems reduce themselves to a few 
main types which are so many visions, modes of 
feeling the whole push, and seeing the whole drift 
of life, forced on one by one's tctal character and 
experience, and on the whole preferred — there is 
no other truthful word — as one’s best working attitude. 
Cynical characters take one general attitude and 
sy mpathetic characters another.’ {Phit alisiic Universe, 
page 20-21). 

The former favor materialism and ‘define 
the world so as to leave man’s soul upon it 

■''Born in the city of New York, ft g. A., January 
II, 1S42 , died at his summer homeon Lake Chocorna, 
N H. on Aug. 26, 1910 Received the degree of 
M D. in 1869 and studied Biology under Louis Agassis 
Taught anatomy and phvsiologv at Harvard between 
1872 and iSSo, Professor of Philosophy, iSSo — 18S9, 
Professor of Psychology 1889 — 1897, Professor of 
Philosophy 1S97 — 1907 in the Hari-ard University, 
Retired from active service in 1907. Principle works — 
The Principles ofPsj'chology, 2 vols., 1890 ; Psychology, 
briefer course, 1892, The 'Wilt to believe and othei 
essays m popular philosophy, 1897 , Human Immorla- 


as a sort of outside passanger or alien,’ while 
the latter take a spiritual view of the world 
and ‘insist that the intimate and human 
must surround and underlie the brutal,’ 
and now there are in spiritualistic philoso- 
phy two very distinct types or stages, the 
more intimate one of which is monistic 
and the less intimate duahstlc. The dua- 
listic species is the theism that reached its 
elaboration in the scholastic philosophy 
while the monistic species is the Pantheism 
spoken of sometimes simply as idealism 
and sometimes as ‘post-Kantian’ or 
‘absolute’ idealism. The theistic concep- 
tion, picturing God and His creation as 
entities distinct from each other, leaves the 
human subject outside of the deepest reality 
in the Universe, 

"The man being an outsider and a mere subject 
to God, not His intimate partner, a character of exter 
nahty invades the field. God 13 not heart of our 
heart and reason of our reason, but our Magistrate 
rather, and mechanically to obey His commands, 
however strange they may be, remains our only moral 
duty,” 

This is the old world conception of God 
and Religion. Continues James — 

“The vaster vistas which scientific evolutionism has 
opened and the rising tide of social democratic ideals, 
have changed the type of our imagination and the 
older monarchical theism is absolute or absolescent. 
The place of the divine "must be more organic and 
intimate. Our contemporary mind having once for 
all grasped the possibility of a more intimate 

lity Two supposed objections to the doctrine 
(Ingersoll Lectures) 1S9S , Talks to teachers on Psycho 
logy, 1S99, The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(Gifford I.ectures), 1902, Pragmatism, 1907; A Plu- 
ralistic Universe, 1908, The Meaning of Truth, 1909, 
Some problems of Philosophy (posthumousy, Mav, 
1911. Published a host of articles both m the philo- 
sophical and popular periodicals. He was a member 
of learned societies and academies throughout the 
world and the list of degrees he received from Amencan 
English, French and Italian Universities shows the 
honor in vvhiclv he was held by the academic wor'd 
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■vueltayTS-chain' ng-, the only opinions quite worthy 
of arresting our attention will fall with in the general 
scope of what mav rotighlj’ be called the pantheistic 
field, ot X ision, the vision of God as the indwelling 
divine rather than the externa! creator, and ot 
human life as part and parcel of that deep reality,” 
(Phirohstic Universe, page 30). 

“As we have found that spiritualism m general 
bleaks into a more intimate and a less intimate species, 
so the more intimate species itself breaks into two 
subspecies, of which the one is more monistic and 
the other moio pluralistic in foftn," "If we give 
to the monistic subspecies the name of philosophy 
of the absolute, we may give that of radical empiricism 
to its pluralistic rival. ” 

Monism and Pluralism. 

Professor James is a Pluralistic Pantheist 
and his philosophy is that of Radical 
Empiricism. 

"The philosophy of the absolute agrees with the 
pluralistic philosopht’ m that both identify human 
substance with the divine substance. But whereas 
absolutism thinks that the said substance becomes 
fully divine only in the form of totality, and is not its 
real self in any lorm but the all-iorm, the pluralistic 
view i.s willing to believe that theie may ultimately 
never be an all-form at all, that the substance of rea- 
lity may never get totally collected, that some of it 
may remain outside of the largest combination of it 
eter made and that a distributive form of reality, the 
eac/i-form, IS logically as acceptable and empirically 
as probable as the all-form commonly acquiesced in 
as so obviously the self-evident thing ” {Ihid, p. 34) 

Professor James is the “Father of Prag- 
matism,” So he interprets everything 
pragmatically and the pragmatic meaning 
of Pluralism is that the sundry parts of 
reality may be externally related. Every- 
thing that you think of, however vast or 
inclusive, has on the pluralistic view a 
genuinely ‘external’ environment of some 
sort or amount. Things are ‘with’ one 
another in many ways, but nothing includes 
everything or dominates over everything. 
The word ‘and’ trails along after every 
sentence, something always escapes. ‘Ever 
not quite’ has to be said of the best attempts 
made anvwhere in the universe at attain- 
ing all-mclusiveness. The pluralistic 
world IS thus more like a federal republic 
than an empire or a kingdom. However 
much may be collected, however much may 
report itself as present at any effective centre 
of consciousness or action, something else is 
self-governed and absent and unreduced to 
unity. 

Monism, on the other hand, insists that 
when you come down to reality as such, to 
the reality of realities, everything is present 


to everything else in one vast instantaneous 
co-implicated completeness — nothing can 
in any sense, functional or substantial, be 
reallyr absent from anything else, all things 
interpenetrate and telescope together in the 
great total conflux. 

For Pluralism, all that we are required 
to admit as the constitution of reality is 
what we ourselves find empirically realized 
in ev'ery minimum of finite life, Bneflj 
it is this, that nothing leal is absolutely 
simple, that every smallest bit of experience 
is a multum in parvo plurally related, that 
each relation is one aspect, character, 
function or way of its being taken, or way 
of taking something else: and that a bit 
of reality when actively engaged in one of 
these relations is not by that very fact engag- 
ed in all other relations simulteneously. 

For Monism, on the contrary, everything, 
whether we realise it or not, drags the whole 
universe along with itself and drops nothing 
The log starts and arrives with all its 
carriers supporting it. If a thing were once 
disconnected, it could never be connected 
again, according to monism. The prag- 
matic difference between the two systems is 
thus a definite one It is just thus, that if 
‘a’ is once out of sight of ‘b’ or out of touch 
with It, or more briefly, ‘out’ of it at all, 
then, according to monism, it must alwajs 
remain so, they can never get together, 
whereas pluralism admits that on another 
occasion they may work together, or m 
some way be connected again. 

Thus we see the difference amounts to 
nothing more than the difference between 
yvhat have been called the each-form and 
the all-form of reality. 

“Pluralism lets things 1 sally exist in the each-form 
or distnbutively. Monism thinks that the all-form or 
collect ive-umt form is the only form that is rational 
The all-form allows ot no taking' up and dropping of 
connexions, for in the all the parts arc essentially and 
eternally co-imphcated In the each -form, on the 
contrary, a thing may be connected by intermediarj 
thing's, with a thing with which it has no immediate 
or essential connexion. Il is thus at all times m man) 
possible connexions which are not necessarily actua- 
lized at the moment “ (Pp, 321 — 'Ssq). 

God and the Absolute. 

In the philosophy of James the notion of 
the absolute must be carefully distinguished 
from that of another object with which it is 
liable to become heedlessly entangled. The 
other object is the ‘God’ of common people 
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in their religion and the Creator-God of 
orthodox Christian theology. Only thorough- 
going monists or pantheists believe in the 
absolute. The God of the popular Christ- 
ianity is but one member of a pluralistic 
SI stem. He and we stand outside o£ each 
other just as the devil, the saints and the 
angels stand outside of both of us, “I can 
hardly concieve”, says Prosessor James, ‘of 
anything more different from the absolute 
than the God, say, of David, or of Isaiah’. 
The abwbite is Lhe cosmic whole of which God 
iS ihe most ideal portion. (Pp. iio-iir). 

The Irrationality of the Absolute. 

The great claim made for the absolute is 
that by supposing it we make the world 
appear more rational. Probably the weighti- 
est contributions to our feeling of rationality 
of the universe which the notion of the 
absolute brings is the assurance that how- 
ever disturbed the surface may be, at bottom 
all is well in the cosmos — central peace 
abiding at the heart of endless agitation. 
This conception is rational in many ways, 
beautiful assthetically, beautiful intellect- 
ually (could we follow it in detail) and 
beautiful morally, if the enjoyment of 
security can be accounted moral. Practically 
It is less beautiful, for In representing the 
deepest reality of the world as static and 
without history, It loosens the world’s hold 
upon our sympathies and leaves the soul of 
it foreign. Nevertheless it does give peace 
and this kind of rationality is so paramount- 
ly demanded by men that to the end of 
time there will be absolutists, men who 
choose belief in a static eternal rather than 
admit that the finite world of change and 
striving, even with God as one of its stnvers, 
IS itself eternal. (Pp. 113-114). 

But on the debit side of the account the 
absolute Introduces tremendous irrationali- 
ties into the Universe. Professor Roy'Ce says : 

“The very presence of ill in the temporal order is 
the condition of the perfection of the eternal order”. 

Absolutism thus introduces a speculative 
problem of evil and leaves us wondering 
why the perfection of the absolute should 
require just such particular hideous forms 
of life and darken the day for our human 
imaginations. If they were forced on it by 
something alien and to ‘overcome’ them the 
absolute had still to keep hold of them, we 
could understand its feeling of triumph, 


though we, so far as we were ourselves 
among the elements overcome, could acqui- 
esce but sullenly in the resultant situation, 
and would never just have chosen it as the 
most rational one conceivable. But the 
absolute is represented as a being without 
environment, upon which nothing alien can 
be forced and which has spontaneously 
chosen from within to give itself the spectacle 
of all that evil rather than a spectacle with 
less evil m it. Its perfection is represented 
as the source of things and yet the first 
effect of that perfection is the tremendous 
imperfection of all finite experience. In 
whatever sense the word ‘rationality’ may 
be taken, it is vain to contend that the 
impression made on our finite minds by 
such a way of representing things is alto- 
gether rational. 

Grant that the spectacle or world romance 
offered to itself by the absolute is in the 
absolute’s eye perfect. Why would not 
the world be more perfect by having 
the affair remain in just those terms and not 
by having any finite spectators to come in 
and to add, to what was perfect already, 
their innumerable imperfect manners of 
seeing the same spectacle ? Suppose the 
entire universe to consist of one superb 
copy of a book, fit for the ideal reader. Is 
that universe improved or deteriorated by 
having myriads of garbled and misprinted 
separate leaves and chapters also created, 
giving false impression of the book to 
whoever looks at them? To say the least, 
the balance of rationality is not obviously 
in favor of such added mutilations. Why, 
the absolute’s own total vision of things 
being so rational, was it necessary to com- 
minute it into all these co-existing inferior 
fragmentary visions? Why should the 
absolute ever have lapsed from the perfec- 
tion of its own integral experience of 
things and refracted itself into all our finite 
experiences ? That the absolute is not 
absolutely rational has been confessed 
by many of the recent English absolutists 
Mr, McTaggart, for example, writes : 

‘Does not our ver^ failure to perceive ihc perfect 011 
of the universe destroy it ? In so far as we do not sec 
the perfection of the universe, we are not perfect our- 
selves. And as we are parts ot the universe, that 
cannot be perfect'. 

And Mr. Joachim finds the same difficulty. 
Calling the hypothesis of the absolute by 
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one be effectively so 'nanv PuL }’Our witnesses 
anywhere, whetlier outside or inside ot what is wit- 
nessed, in the last resort jour witnesses inu'^t on idea- 
listic principles be distinct, for what is witnessed is 
dilferent," (PUiralistir [hnvci'se, pp igfl — 202), 

The absolute itsell is thus lepiesented bv absolutists 
as having a pluiahbtic obiect, But if even the abso- 
lute has to have a pluialistic v'lsioii, why should vve 
ourselves' hesitate to be pluralist^ on our sole account ^ 
W hy should vve envelop our iiiany with the ‘one’ that 
bungs so much poison in its tram ’’ " (p 31 1). 

The God of the Pluralist. 

In formulatin^o the nature of God, James 
was much influenced by Fechner. Accoid- 
in^ to Fechner no part of the universe 
IS soulless nor ts a spirit without a body. 

‘The vaster orders ot mind go with the vaster orders 
of bodv. The entire earth 011 which vve live must 
have its own collective consciousness So must 
each sun, moon and planet, so must the whole 
solar bvstem have its own wider consciousness, 
in which the consciousness of our each plays one part. 
So has the entile starry sv stem as such Us conscious- 
ness . and if that starr\ ‘jysleiTi be not the sum ot 
all that muterMlly considered, then that whole sys- 
tem, alcifi,g with whattver else may be, is the body of 
that absoluLeh totalised con ociousncss of the univeise 
to which men give the name ot God ' 

'Mv' consciousness ot mj self and yours of yourscll, 
although in their immediacy they keep separate and 
know nothma of each other, are jet known and used 
together in a higher consciousness, that ot the human 
race, say, into which they enter as constituent parts 
Similarly the whole human and animal kingdoms come 
together as conditions oh a consciousness of still wider 
scope This combines m the soul of the earth with 
the consciousness of the vegetable kingdom which in 
turn contributes its shate of experience to that of the 
whole solar sy-stem, and so on irom synthesis to syn- 
thesis and height to height, till an absolutely universal 
consciousness is reached.’ 

The special thought of Fechner’s to which 
Prof. James draws our attention, is ‘his 
belief that the more inclusive forms of con- 
sciousness are m part constttuLed by the 
more limited forms.’ 

"As our mmd is not the bare sum of our sights plus 
our sounds plus our pams, but in adding these terms 
together also finds relations among them and 
weaves them into schemes and terms and 
objects of vvhich no one sense m its separate estate 
knows anything, so the earth-soul traces relations 
betvveeii the contents of my mind and the contents of 
vours of vvhich neither of our separate minds is consci- 
ous. It has sthemes, foims and objects proportionate 
to its wider field, which our mental fields arc far too 
narrow to cognize. By ourselves we are simply out 
of relation with each other, for it vve are both of us 
there, and different from each other, vvhich is a posi- 
tive relation. What vve are without knowing, it knows 
that we are. We are closed against its world, but 
the world is not closed against us. It is as if the total 
universe of inner life had a sort of gram or direction, 


a sort ot valvular structure, permitting knowledge to 
flow in one way onlv, so that the wider might ahvays 
have the narrower under observation, but never the 
narrower the wider," 

In 1890 James published his epoch-mak- 
ing work on psychology in which he vigo- 
rously criticized the theory that conscious 
experiences could be compounded. His 
theory was that what was called a complex 
mental state or ‘psychic synthesis’ was not 
the resultant of the self-compounding of 
simpler ones but rather a new and unique 
creation of a higher type which was evoked 
by their combined action on the mind. “If 
followed in theology," says James, “we should 
have to deny Fechner’s ‘earth-soul’ and all 
other supei -human collections of experience 
of every grade, so far at least as these are 
held to be compounded of our simpler souls 
in the way which Fechner believed in” 
For many years James held rigorously to 
this view and thought that if the compound- 
ing of consciousness was untenabte in finite 
psychology, it ought to be untenable m 
metaphysics also. But James soon found 
that his view makes the universe disconti- 
nuous as higher intelligences do not include 
and synthesise the lower ones but simply 
supersede them. So he says 

“ These fields of experience chat replace each other 
so punctually, each knowing the same matter but in 
ever widening contexts, from the simplest feeling up to 
absolute knowledge , — ceiii they have no in 

common when their cognitive function is so manifestly 
common ■’ The regular succession of them is on such 
terms an unintelligible miracle. if you reply that 
their common object is of Itself enough to make the 
many witnesses continuous, the same implacable logic 
follows you — how can one and the same object appear 
so variously ■’ Its diverse appe-arances break it into a 
plurality and our world ot objects then falls into dis- 
continuous pieces quite as much as did our world of 
subjects. 'The resultant irrationality is intolerable 
‘T was envious," continues Jame.s, “ot Fechner and the 
other pantheists because I myself wanted the same 
freedom that I saw' them unscrupulously enjoying of 
letting mental fields compound themselves and so 
make the universe more continuous, but my consuicnce 
held me prisoner. In my heart of hearts, however 
I knew that my situation was absurd and could only 
be provisional. The secret of a continuous life vvh ch 
the universe knows by heait and acts on every ins- 
tant cannot be a contradiction incarnate. If logic 
says it IS one, so much tlie worse for log'ic. Logic 
being the lesser thing, static incomplete abstraction 
must succumb to reality, not reality to logic." 

He had long and sincerely wrestled with 
the dilemma and at last in the Psychologi- 
cal Review of 1895, vol il, he frankly with- 
drew his objection to the theory of ‘psychic 
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sjnthesis'. Now that ‘the ielf-compound- 
ing of mind in its smaller and more acces- 
sible portions seems a certain fact, the 
speculative assumption of a similar but 
wider compounding m remoter regions must 
be reckoned with as a legitimate h3'pothesis. 
Mental facts do function both singh" and 
together, at once, and we finite minds may 
simultaneously be conscious with one 
another in a super-human intelligence’. 
Here Professor James brings in an analogy^ 
of human consciousness. 

‘ My present field of consciousness is a centre 
surrounded by a fnng'e that shades insensibly into a 
subconscious more. Which part of it properly is in my 
consciousness, which out- If I name what is out, it 
already has come in. The centre works m one wav 
while the margins work in another and presently over- 
power the centre and are central themaclves. What 
WG conceptually identily ourselves with and say we are 
thinking- of at any time is the centre; but aav full 
self IS the whole field, with those indefinitely radiating 
wbconsclous possibilities of increase that we can feel- 
without conceiving and can hardly begin to analyse. 
The collective and the distributive ways of being co- 
exist here, for each part functions distinctly, makes 
connexion with its own peculiar region in the sull 
wider rest of experience and tends to draw us into 
that line, and yet the whole is somehow felt as one 
pulse ol our life, — not conceived so, but felt so. Just 
as w'e are co-conscious with our own momentary 
margin, may not we ourselves form the margin of 
some more really central self in things which is co- 
conscious with the whole of us ’’ May noi vou and I 
be confluent in a higher consciousness and confluenth 
active there, thougli we non know it not'”' 

Professor James answers the question in 
the affirmative and says— 

“ Every bit of us at every moment is part and 
parcel of a wider ^elf, it quivers along various radii 
like the vvmd-rose on a compass, and the actual in it 
IS continuously one with possibles not yet in our 
present sight,” (pp 288 — 2901 

There are many facts of divided or spilt 
human personality which have been un- 
earthed by the genius of certain medical 
men, as Janet, Frend, Prince, Sides and 
others and there are being studied the 
phenomena of automatic writing and 
speech, of mediumship and ‘possession’. 
Prosessor James says- — 

For my own part I find in some of the=e abnormal 
or supernormal facts the strongest suggestions in 
favor of a superior consciousness being possible I 
doubt whether we shall ever understand some of 
them without using the very letter of Fechner's 
conception of a great reservoir in which the memories 
of earth's inhabitants are pooled and preserved and 
from which, when the threshold lowers or the valve 
opens, information ordinarily shut out leaks into the 
mind of exceptional individuals among us. I think 


there ai e religious cxperieiiLes ot a spcLific iialu c 
not deduciblc by analogy or psj cholue-ical reasoning 
from our other sorts of experience. T think ihat tlipv 
point with reasonable probahiliU' to the continuity 
of our conscinusne'-s with a wider spii itual environment 
from which the ordinary* prudential man (who is the 
only man that scientific psychology, so called, takes 
cognizance of; is shut oif '' 

Professor James says that Fechnci’s ideas 
are not without direct empirical verification 

“The existence of mystical slates absolutely ovei- 
throvvs the pretension of non-m\ stical states to oe 
the sole and ultimate dictator of what we mav believe 
(The Varieties ot Religious Experience, p 4271. 

Go to a mystic, go to a man who has 
deep religious insight, he wili tell you that 
‘he IS conscious that the higher part of 
his life i.s conterminous and continuous with 
a MORE of the same quality which is opera- 
tive in the universe outside of him and 
which he can keep in working touch with 
and in a fashion get on board of and save 
himself when all hi.s lower being has gone 
to pieces in the wreck’ {Ibid p. 508). 

“In a vvoid he ix continuous, to his own conscious- 
ness, at any rate, with a wider ^clf from vvhich 
saving experiences flov in. Those who have such 
experiences distinctly enough and often enough to 
live m the light of them rcrnaiji quite unmoved by 
criticism from whatever quarter it may' come, be it 
academic or scientific, nr be it merely the voice ot 
logical common sense. 'I'hey have had their vision 
and they that is enough — that we inha'oit ai 

invisible spiritual environment from vvhich help 
comes, our soul being my stci lonsly one with a 
larger soul whose instruments wc aie” fPl. u 
PP “The analogies with ordinnn psycho 

logy and with the facts ot pathology , with those of 
psychical research, so called, and witli those of 
religious experience, establish, when taken together, 
a decided for'mdable probabitity in favoi ol a general 
view of the world almost identical with Fechner's “ 

The outlines of the super-human conscious- 
ness thus made probable must remain 
however very vague and the number of 
functionally distinct "selves’ it comports and 
carries has to be left entirely problematic. 
It may be polytheistically or it may' be 
monotheistically conceived of. Only one 
thing iS certain and that is the result of oui 
criticism of the absolute. The onlv way' to 
escape from the paradoxes and perplexities 
that a consistentlv thought-out monistic 
universe suffers as from a species of auto- 
intoxication — the mystery of the ‘fall’ 
namely, of reality lapsing into appearance, 
truth into error, perfection into imperfection , 
of evil, in short ; the mystery of determinism, 
of the block — universe eternal and without 
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a history, etc. ; — the only way of escape, 
I say, from all this iS to be frankly 
pluralistic and assume that the super-human 
consciousness, however vast it may be, has 
itself an eternal environment and conse- 
quently is finite, (pp 309—311). 

"God is the name not of the whole of things, Heaven 
forbid, but only of the ideal tendency in things, be- 
liered m as a Super-human person who calls us to 
co-opcrate in His purposes and who furthers ours if 
they are worthy. Reworks in an external environment, 
has fimits and has enemies. When John Stuar.. Mill 
Slid that the notion of God’s omnipotence must be 


gnen up, it God is to bo kept a.s a religious object he 
was surely accurately right I believe' 'that the only 
God worthy of the name must be finite. It the absolute 
exist in addition, then it is only the wider cosmic 
whole of which our God is but the most ideal portion 
The finite God whom I contrast with it may conceivably 
have alnios-t nothing outside of Himself , He may 
already have triumphed over and absorbed all but the 
minutest traction of the universe , but that traction 
however small, reduces Him to the status of a relative 
being and in principle the universe is saved from all the 
irrationalities incidental to absohitiam.” (pp. 124 — 12(5) 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 


A PEE? INTO THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF ARYAN INDIA^ 

By S. C. SaRKAR, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


A n account of Aryan India from the 
remotest tunes down to, say, 600 B.C. 
is generally dismissed as legendary, 
and has never been seriously attempted. 
India has had no secular history, in the 
sense accepted by moderns, of her colonisa- 
tion by Aryan and semi-Aryan tribes from 
the North and the North-West. Many 
gravely doubt whether any history worth 
the name can be recovered from out of the 
mass of (so-called) mythological, legendary, 
and ritualistic lores comprised in our an- 
cient Sanskrit and Pali literature, and some 
consider it to be labour lost. Till lately, 
the generally accepted period m Indian 
history to start from, has been that of 
Alexander’s invasion of India. 

^ The cumulative result of researches in 
history, carried on in recent decades in 
India arid in^ Europe by Indianists and 
Orientalists in general, has, however, 
brought about a change in the spirit of the 
dreams of historians. The bounds of 
chronology have been pushed now beyond 
the fourth century, to the seventh century 
before Christ. In his article on the “Early 
History of Northern India, “t Mr. Vincent 
Smith admits that — 


No apj^oximately accurate date earlier than 6c:o 
ts L. can be assigned to any Indian event, and that 

*■ Read before the "Literary Society,” Union Club 
Ranchi • revised and largely modified. 

t Imp- Ga^eftee- New Ed '908 Voi If 


year may be regarded .ns the extreme anterior limit 
by which the enquiries of an Indian historian are 
bounded.” 

This admission is a distinct advance, 
though the veil is lifted for the space of 
some three centuries only. The limit thus 
fixed as the uHima thule in Indian history 
has had to be fixed by the exigencies of a 
strict chronology. But though chrono- 
logy is a necessity in history, it is not the 
be-all and the end-all of it,— and it is well 
peihaps to remember the conditions of 
human progress and knowledge. Even the 
canons of chronology, if logically pushed 
to extremes, might lead to absurdities 
from the very nature of human evidence. 

When the late lamented Mr. R. C. Dutt 
wrote his famous ‘History of Civilization 
in Ancient India,’ in 1891, he combated the 
“very common and erroneous impression 
that ancient India has no history worth 
studying.” He said ; 

_ "Scholars who have studied the Vedic hymns, 
historically, are aware that the materials they, afford 
for constructing a history of civilination arc fuller and 
truer than any accounts which could have been 
recorded on stone and papyri.” — 

But he did not give much weight to the 
Epics and the Puranas. 

In the work of compiling ancient history, 
the value of literary tradition is now ad- 
mitted, and largely accepted. In the “Early 
History of India” 1904, Mr. Smith has 
recognised ’tradHion as one of the fo tr 
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sources of Indian history, and has laid under 
contribution the record in the Epics, and 
incidental notices in Sanskrit Grammatic 
works, Jatn literature, Buddhist Jataka 
Stones, Pall chronicles and the Puranas for 
his materials 

Particular stress requires to be laid on 
the fact that the Puranas and the Epics, &c., 
are no longer discarded by historians as 
valueless masses of myths and legends alone. 
The ‘literary tradition’ embedded in these 
works, must be utilised to some' extent, 
even though it is known that these ancienr 
‘chronicles’ have been recast, and redacted 
from time to time, and from age to age, 
in accordance with the exigencies of the 
prevailing faith, or the Civil Government 
in power. 

Even such a critical scholar as Dr. Fleet 
has thus remarked’’-^ : 

In the historical chapters of the Puranas. the 
treatment of their .subiect is sketchy and meagre, and 
the details arc discrepant 'We may utilise these 
chapters to a certain extent for general purposes, if 
we discriminate, so as to place synchronously m differ- 
ent territories, some of the dynasties which they exhibit 
as ruling successively over the same dominions ” 

Mr. V. A. Smith has given greater pre- 
ference to the Puranas as a source of 
history. In his ‘Early History of India, 
he says : 

“The most systematic record of Indian historical 
tradition is that preserved m the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas." 

And on p. tgo, he has given a Chronology 
of the Sunga, Kanva and the Andhra 
dynasties, in accordance with the Pauranik 
tradition, corrected by other facts and 
observations derived from other sources. In 
his article on ‘Early History of Northern 
India’ in the New Imperial Gazetteer, he 
has again spoken of the Puranas as a source 
of history, and admitted that “the Puranas 
of the Brahmanas contain much material 
of high antiquity.” He has found the 
principal Puranas (Vayu, Matsya, Vishnu, 
&c. ) to have been probably rearranged tn 
their existing forms between the 4th and the 
7th Centuries of the Christian era. 

Mr. E. F. Pargiter’s opinion in regard 
to the historical worth of the Puranas is 
till more bold, clear, and emphatic. His 

* "Epigraphy" — in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India — 190S. 

f “Early History of India IQ04’’ — p. 9. 
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paper on the “Ancient Indian Genealogies 
and Chronology is a brilliant achieve- 
ment and eminently deserves a very careful 
and widespread perusal for the purposes of 
critical elucidation of India’s ancient 
history. In that thesis, he has occasion to in- 
troduce his subject with this observation 

"These old genealogies, therefore, with their in- 
cidental stone?, are not to be looked upon as legends 
or fables, devoid of basis or .substance, but contain 
genuine kisfortcai tradition, and may ivell be consi- 
dered and dealt with from a common sense point of 
view ’’ 

To the Epics and the Puranas, are to be 
added all Vedic and post-Vedic literature as 
well as sources of information for ancient 
Indian Historv : not only the history of 
Aryan civilization, but also a chronological 
account of the rise and fall of dynasties and 
states. 

1 he Vedas on the whole have been 
studied so far, more in the interests of com- 
parative philology and comparative mytho- 
logy and religion, than for the purposes of 
history. But scholars have lost sight of the 
fact that mythology begins where his- 
tory ends, — and that when the Vedas were 
being composed, the Aryans were making 
history, and not dreaming it. After the final 
collection of sacred texts {Sanhttas) by 
Krishna-Dwaipayana-Vyasa, when original 
Vedic compositions had ceased, there have 
been many schools of Vedic learning and 
philosophy in Aryan India. The Nirukta 
school, one of the six Vedangas, — whereof 
Yaska of the 5th century B.C. is the mam 
representative, — is 'well known for their in- 
terpretation of texts by means of Vedic Ety- 
mology Of commentaries, that ofSayana 
in the 14th century A.C. is the one now 
extant. It is based on the Niruktas, and 
the interpretations of texts have the colour- 
ing of a later Mythology. .\nd Sayana’s 
commentary is the key used in all editions of 
the Rig Veda in recent centuries. The 
historical method of explanation of Vedic 
texts, which occasionally appears in the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, etc., had 
already been lost, or had passed beyond 
popular understanding, before Yaska's time. 
For, Yaska Incidentally mentions the Aitj.- 
hasikas in his Nirukta, but abides mainly 
by the Etymological method. In the in- 
terests of Indian history it seems to beneces- 

■* J. R. A S. iQio, pp. I — 50. 
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sary now to discover the old histonetl way 
of interpretation of ancient texts, fossilised 
m post-VeA'c literature, and to subject these 
texts again to a correct critical treatment. 

The present editions of the Rig Veda are 
arranged according to authorship of hymns, 
into ten books or Mafidalas, irrespective of 
the time and place of their composition. 
But, as a matter of fact, the hymns must 
have been composed and sung at sacrifices 
performed by kings, heroes, and priests, to 
celebrate some given occasion. If we read 
them closely enough from this point of view, 
and refuse to be led away by etymological 
and mythological pre-suppositions, we may 
after all, glean some facts for the purposes 
of history. These facts will have of course 
to be tested in the light of narratives and 
anecdotes, to be found in the Puranas and 
other works to be synchronously arranged. 

Notices of India in foreign literature have 
not yet been found beyond 600 B.C ; and 
no monuments, inscriptions, or coins can be 
looked for, for so remote a period as c. 600 
B C. to 2,000 B.C. The Aryan expansion, 
which conduced to the spread of Indian 
civilisation in foreign countries in the wake 
of missionary enterprise and commercial 
activities, occurred with the rise of Bud- 
dhism, several centuries after the Mahabha- 
rata war. Contemporary literature, sacred 
and profane, and the traditions to be sifted 
out therefrom, are therefore the only 
sources of information left. And of these 
we have got to make, the most patient and 
careful use as subsidiary sources of history, 
till better materials are available. 

One way that suggests itself to me, of 
recovering the lost history of ancient India, 
may be indicated here.— The first thing to 
do, is to have a tentative outline of history 
and prepare a rough Geographical sketch of 
the country covered thereby,— from hints 
derived from literary sources. The next 
thing is to provide for a systerriatic identifi- 
cation and exploration of sites of ancient 
cities, battle fields, places of pilgrimage 
and sequestered hermitages. The discover- 
ies to be made in the course of such explo- 
rations, — extending not only throughout 
India but outside, it, — will then have to be 
critically arranged and indexed by a body 
of experts. In this wayy much may yet be 
found to support the traditions contained in 
ancient sacred books. 


The latest redactions of the Puranas are 
believed to have occurred during and after 
the rule of the Imperial Guptas of Northern 
India. In some of the important Puranas, 
the Guptas are mentioned bj^ name. But 
the dynasties succeeding them, do not 
occur. During this post-Buddhist Hindu 
revival m the 4th, 5th, and 6th, centuries 
after Christ, the ancient national chronicles 
were set in a mythological and mystic back- 
ground, in consonance with the spirit of the 
times. On this point, we may recede back- 
wards to the centuries before Christ, and peep 
into the misty past of Aryan civilisation 
in and outside India. 

Before dealing with this remote period, 
however, we may stop for a moment 
and take a brief and rapid survey of 
the history of India from 650 A,C. to 
950 B.C. For this, it will suffice to touch 
only the prominent landmarks in the 
history of a period, beginning from the 
time of the Emperor Harshavardhana 
Harsha ascended the throne of Thaneswar 
and Ivanauj In 606 A.C., and died in 648 A C 
He became as great an emperor as Asoka- 
Mauryya and w-as the last of the illustrious 
monarchs who supported Buddhism in the 
land of Its birth. It was in his reign that 
the Chinese ‘master of the law’ (Yuan- 
chuang), visited India on his celebrated 
tour of pilgrimage. The century preced- 
ing Harshavardana’s rule, was a period of 
confusion. But there was one portion of it 
brilliant in legendary fame, when Yaso- 
dharma Deva-Vlkramaditya of Magadha and 
Narasinha Gupta — Baladitya of Magadha, 
defeated and expelled the white Huns from 
India in the battle of Kahror, 528 A C 
The Guptas, as 1 have stated just above, 
ruled in Northern India during the 4th and 
5th centuries A.C. In this imperial line, 
we meet with two famous names,- those of 
Chandra Gupta II — Vikramadltya (375 to 
413 A.C.), and of his farther Samudra 
Gupta (326 to 375 A.C). Both were great 
conquerors and were virtual rulers over 
the whole of the North, and portions of 
the South. 

Of the third centurv, we know but 
little. The Kushana dynasty of the 
Yue-chi (Sakas), wherein the greatest name 
is that of the Emperor Kanishka, ruled 
north-west India from the first century to 
the third (90 to 22^ A.C.) Kanishka was 
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sary now to discover the old historical way 
of interpretation of ancient texts, foss'lised 
in post~Vedic literature, and to subject these 
texts again to a correct critical treatment. 

The present editions of the Rig Veda are 
arranged according to authorship of hjnnns, 
into ten books or Mandalas, irrespective of 
the time and place of their composition. 
But, as a matter of fact, the hymns must 
have been composed and sung at sacrifices 
performed by kings, heroes, and priests, to 
celebrate some given occasion. If we read 
them closely enough from this point of view, 
and refuse to be led away by etymological 
and mythological pre-suppositions, we may 
after all, glean some facts for the purposes 
of history. These facts will have of course 
to be tested in the light of narratives and 
anecdotes, to be found in the Piiranas and 
other works to be synchronously arranged. 

Notices of India in foreign literature have 
not yet been found beyond 600 B.C ; and 
no monuments, inscriptions, or coins can be 
looked for, for so remote a period as c. 600 
B.C. to 2,000 B.C. The . 4 ryan expansion, 
which conduced to the spread of Indian 
civilisation in foreign countries in the wake 
of missionary enterprise and commercial 
activities, occurred with the rise of Bud- 
dhism, several centuries after the Mahahha- 
rata war. Contemporary Literature, sacred 
and profane, and the traditions to be sifted 
out therefrom, are therefore the only 
sources of information left. And of these 
we have got to make, the most patient and 
careful use as subsidiary sources of history, 
till better materials are available. 

One way that suggests itself to me, of 
recovering the lost history of ancient India, 
may be indicated here. — The first thing to 
do, is to have a tentative outline of history 
and prepare a rough Geographical sketch of 
the country covered thereby, — from hints 
derived from literary sources. The next 
thing is to provide for a systematic identifi- 
cation and exploration of sites of ancient 
cities, battle-fields, places of pilgrimage 
and sequestered hermitages. The discover- 
ies to be made in the course of such explo- 
rations, — extending not only throughout 
India but outside, it, — will then have to be 
critically arranged and indexed by a body 
of experts. In this way, much may yet be 
found to support the traditions contained in 
ancient sacred books. 


The latest redactions of the Piiranas are 
believed to have occurred during and after 
the rule of the Imperial Guptas of Northern 
India. In some of the important Puranas 
the Guptas are mentioned by name. But 
the dynasties succeeding them, do not 
occur. During thi.s post-Buddhi.-,t Hindu 
revival in the 4th, 6th, centuries 

after Christ, the ancient national chronicles 
were set in a mythological and mystic back- 
ground, in consonance with the spirit of the 
times. On this point, we may recede back- 
wards to the centuries before Christ, and peep 
into the misty past of Aryan civilisation 
in and outside India. 

Before dealing with this remote period, 
however, we may stop for a moment, 
and take a brief and rapid survey of 
the history of India from 650 A.C. to 
950 B.C. For this, it will suffice to touch 
only the prominent landmarks in the 
hi.story of a period, beginning from the 
time of the Emperor Harshavardhana 
Harsha ascended the throne of Thaneswar 
and Kanauj in 606 A.C,, and died in 648 A C 
He became as great an emperor as Asoka- 
Mauryya and was the last of the illustrious 
monarchs who supported Buddhism in the 
land of Its birth. It was in his reign that 
the Chinese ‘master of the law’ (Yuan- 
chuang), visited India on his celebrated 
tour ol pilgrimage. The century preced- 
ing Harshavardana's rule, was a period of 
confusion. But there was one portion of it 
brilliant in legendary fame, when Yaso- 
dharma Deva-Vikramaditya of Magadhaand 
Narasinha Gupta — Baladitya of Magadha, 
defeated and expelled the white Huns from 
India in the battle of Kahror, 528 A C 
The Guptas, as 1 have stated just above, 
ruled in Northern India during the 4th and 
5th centuries A.C. In this imperial line, 
we meet with two famous names,- those of 
Chandra Gupta II — Vikramaditya (375 to 
413 A.C.), and of his farther Samudra 
Gupta (326 to 375 A.C). Both were great 
conquerors and were virtual rulers over 
the whole of the North, and portions of 
the South. 

Of the third century, we know but 
little. The Kushana dynasty of the 
Yue-chi (Sakas), wherein the greatest name 
is that of the Emperor Kanishka, ruled 
north-west India from the first century to 
the third (90 to 22^ A.C.) Kanishka W 25 
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the greatest Buddhist monarch of his age, 
— the eminent patron of the nevv-Baddhism, 
known as the Mahayana. Into the periodi- 
cal incursions of the Greco-Bactnan and 
Parthian Inngs into India, m the first and 
second centuries before Christ, we need not 
enter here. 

Coming to mid-fndia and the Magadhan 
empire, we first meet with the Andhra dy- 
nasty, a famous house from Central India, 
who were Icnown as Sudras, being probably 
of mixed Dravidian extract (ay B.C. to 
230 A.C.) From 37 B.C to 72 B.C , the 
throne of Magadha was occupied by the 
Brahmana dynasty of the Kanwas, who iiad 
supplanted the Sungas or Mitras. The 
Sunga d^masty was founded in 184 B.C. 
bt Pushyamitra, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the last emperor of the Mauryya dynasty. 
Asoka Maury va, — conqueror, emperor, 
monk, and missionary, — the greatest emper- 
or of those ancient times, — the mightiest 
so\ereign who ever patronised a state reli- 
gion, reigned from 272 B.C. to 331 B.C. 
The Mauryya empire had been founded by 
his grandfather Chandra Gupta, soon after 
the death of Alexander the Great in 321 
B C. The Mauryyas, — descendants of Mura, 
were an offshoot of the Nanda dynasty of 
Magadha but were considered to be Sudras. 
The Nandas came to the throne some- 
time before the middle of the 4th century 
B C. The next preceding dynast}- was 
that of the Saisunagas founded about 6co 
B C. by Sisunaga .or Sesha naga), who 
came from Varanasi, and probably repre- 
sented the Naga princes of Central India. 
Bimbisara, and his son Ajatasatru of this 
dynastry ruled at Rajgriha, and were the 
contemporaries of the Buddha (567 to 587 
B.C.}. In the time of Ajatasasru, the capi- 
tal w-as removed to Patali, or Kusumpura, 
where a fort was erected at the confluence of 
the Sona and the Ganga, — in order to check 
the rising power of the Vrijjis in North Behar. 

With this dynasty in the 7th century B. C. 
the historical period is said to end. We 
have now to take up the thread of literary 
tradition recorded in the Puranas, and 
follow it up far into Vedic times. 

The Puranic lists mention the next pre- 
ceding dynasty as that of the Pradyotas, — 
who ruled for 130 years The Pradyotas had 
replaced the Varhadratha line on the an- 
cient throne of Girivraja, Tracing up the 


line, we come to Sahadeva and his father 
Jarasandha, — the great rival in the east of 
the Pandavas in the midlands. 

We have thus a tolerable continuity of 
history from the time of the .-^ndhras to that 
of the Varhadrathas — from the 3rd century 
A C. to the age of the Mahabbarata War. 
It noev remains to be seen when this famous 
‘eighteen days’ battle’ on the plains of Ku- 
rukshetra may have taken place. In all the 
Puranas, there is a tradition on record that 
1015 (or as some read 1050} years had elap- 
sed, from Pankshits’ birth to the accession 
of Nanda Nanda came to the throne of 
Magadha, a full hundred years before 
Chandra Gupta-Mauryya, (325 B.C.). If 
we add 1015 years to 100 years (the regnal 
penod of the Nandas), and 325 years up to 
the date of accession of Chandra Gupta, 
we arrive at 1.440 B.C. as the date of the 
great war,— which, before the rise of 
Buddhisni, forms a permanent landmark in 
the history of Aryan India. 

It may be here noted that, having the 
orthodox way of counting the beginning of 
Kaliyuga from the end of the great war at 
3101 B. C.,'-'" the date of the Bharata war 
has been generally placed by scholars be- 
tween the I2rh and the 15th centuries BC 
The late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batabyal, 
C S , concluded as the result of his 
Vedic studies,— that the war happened at 
1440 B.C. (^vide his articles on the “Times of 
Rishi Madhuchchhanda” in his Bengali work 
). This date agrees with our 
present computation. 

Let us uow look at it, m another way 
The space of time covered by the recorded 
generations in the Paurava line, is, on a 
rough calculation, some six centuries — rang- 
ing from 2040 B.C, to 1440 B.C. The 
genealogies given in the several Puranas, 
when collated and tested, by synchronisms, 
and corrected by references in the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas. etc., would give us an 
approximate number of 25,— which on the 
usually accepted average of 35 years per 
generation, results in 625 years. We may 
abstract below the information necessary 
under this head, in the shape of a few 
tables, the dates agam.st the dynastic names 
being rough guesses only ; — 

■I" That thii= Kahyit-ga era was invented by latter-day 
Savants m India, has been ably shown by Dr, Fleet 
in J. R A, S. April, 1911. 
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Gad hi 
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Ajamidha, 1705 
V'adhria'iwa, 


Dibadaisa Firja- 
Lana, 1670 
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3ti0aia Pati* 
chala, rd5o. Isatanaii- 
^ ds, lOgo 

Sahsdeva, Saiadtaii 

I TI>2< [flint 


Madtiu- Debarata 
cb nan das. 


HU 

Manu) \'aivrf3waia 

1 

Iia' 

I 

Puiinatas 

1 

Ayua 

;i 

Vayatt 


I Kripi. Kripu 1350 
i_m. Drona) j 
) .V.suatliamfi 

I i+yn. 

1 

I 

Priihactiia, 153s 
Oiupfida, [^ift 
Graijpadi, 14S5 


Bharadtt'sja (adopted 
^ by Bharata) 

Bhumannyu 

Ajamidha, 1723. 

Kiksha, 1700 

Sa.mbarana, 1670 

! 

Kuru, 1630 
Hsitin, [640 

I 

Pratipa, i6iu 
Santanu, 1537 
V ichitraviryya, 1547 

During thisperiodci si* centuries, sevtral Aryan tribes appear t, 
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aad coion sed parti of nortitern, irestern, 
central, and t;astern India, — chief amongst 
^vhom were the descendants of iVIanu- 
Vaivaswata. The Ailas, sprung fro'n IJa. 
daughter of Manu and Budha (son of boma), 
held sway at Prathisthana, near Kabul, 
and became in after times knotra as the 
Soma' vans! (the so-called Lunar dynasty) 
After Yayati. they branched off into the 
five nations, called the Panchajanas in the 
Rig Veda, namely the Yadavas in the south 
and west, the Turbashas in the south east, the 
Pauravas m the middle, the Druhyus m 
Gandhara. and the Anavas in the eastern 
Punjab. The Pauravas having inherited 
the empire of Yayati naturally continued to 
be pre-eminent m power, 'Phe Yadavas, 
allied with the Bhrigus, graduallv occupied 
western and central India, and became the 
neighbours of the south Kosala house. The 
Druhyus and the Turbashas were kept m 
check by the Panchalas ; and after the 
death of Marutta, the emperor of the Pur- 
cashas, tvho had migrated to North Behar 
the Turbasha dominion, passed to Dush- 
manta-Paurava, — the Pauravas having 
meanwhile extended their sway down to 
new Prathisthana or Prayaga. The Anavas 
came to Bengal under Titikshu; and after 
Ball, a descendant of Pitikshu’s. and a con- 
temporary of Dirghatamas. the eastern 
province on the frontier of Aryavartta was 
.split up into the kingdom of Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Pundra, Sumha, In Vedsc times 
accordingly, Bengal w’as already colonised 
by the Aryans. 

The Aikshakavas, — descendant.s of Iksha- 
ku (son of Manu), established themselves 
in Ajodht a in Kosala. The state of Kosala 
extended over Oudh and Central India up 
to the banks of the Narmada, and continued 
to be the premier state in Norther.n India, 
til! the rise of Magadha. The Kosalas 
came to be known in later history as the 
Swryya-tittHSjs (the so-called ‘bolar’ dynasty) 


by paraphrase front Vhvaswan tSurv'.aj, 
father of Manu. Kosala (Ajodhya), — 
Uttarakosala (oravasti), Dakshnta KosaU 
(MandhataJ, Videha. or Mithila fjanakpur) 
— were all Sitryyn-yansf kingdoms. - The 
Panchalas,— perhaps a Medio*Aryan tribe — 
came into India under Ajacnidha (or Aja 
the Median), when the Paurava rule was 
weakening after the death of .Matinara 
AjamidhaN grandson Sambarana was one 
of the claimants for the Paurava throne, 
after Bharata's death- By this time, the 
Medians had formed a confederacy of five 
kingdoms, and were known as the Pancha- 
las or the Pentarchy Sudasa, the Panchala 
chief mentioned i.n the Rig Veda, con- 
querred the Matsyas and the Turvashas, the 
Anavas, and the Druhyus, — and subdued 
the Pauravas, under bamvarana, and thus 
became the emperor of the North under the 
aegis of the Vashisthas of Kosala. Between 
the later Kurus of Hastinapura (descendants 
of Kuru, son of Samvarana) and the Pancha- 
las of Kampilljia, and Ahichchhatra, — the 
teud became hereditary and ended in the 
rum of both, inv’olving ail Aryan powders in 
cataclysm of the Kurulcshetra War, 

The Viswamitra-kausikas — opponents of 
the powerful clan of ihc Vashisthas of 
Kosala and Videha, had their original seat 
at Kanyakubja, and later on moved, in the 
time of the great Viswamitra, the contem- 
porary of the emperor Sudasa, to Gadhipu.’-a 
and Bhojapura, Being allied in more ivays 
than one with the powerful Bhargavas, 
and the Bharatas and the Kosalas as well, 
they wielded a considerable influence in 
Aryan affairs of those times. Parasurama, 
the grandson of Satyabati-kausiki, and 
RicHika Bhargava (the older contemporary 
of Rama-Dasarathi), led many an expe- 
dition against the reigning houses of north- 
ern fndia, with the aid of the Talajangha- 
Haibayas Mahishniati. 

(To be cmcladed.) 
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I N the year 1834, Alexander Csoroa de 
Korff', the first European Tibetan 
Scholar, in the preface of hisTibetan 
Grammar wrote as follows;— 

“Insulated among inaccessible mountains,, the 


lonvents^ of Tibet have reniained unregarded and 
afrnost unvisiteci U\ toe scholar and the tra\,eiter nor 
itas It until within t''ese tew years LOiijet.turt.d, that m 
the undisturbed shelter of this region, in a climate 

* Buddhist nionasterias or Gumpas 
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proof ajjflinst the decay and the dcstrucfne influence 
(if tropical plain?, were to be found, in complete pre- 
beriation, the voluraes ot the Buddhistic faith, in 
their original Sanskrit, as well as in taithtul translation 
\ih ch might besought in lam on the Lontinent of 
India '■ 

In the year 1879, i.e , 45 years after the 
above passage had appeared before the 
public, I visited the great libraries of 
Tashil-hunpo and Narthang and was struck 
with the literary treasures that were stored 
up in these two institutions In Tashil- 
hunpo, there is the state library which 
conrams numerous volumes of Buddhist 
works, in Sanskrit and in Tibetan There 
are four colleges which constitute the 
Monastic University, with 4400 monks, who 
live Within the walls of the monasteiy and 
spend thsir time wholly in 3 tud\ and 
religious devotion. Within the monaster} 
uomen cannot live. Pilgrim-women alone 
have access to the shrines of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas at stated periods and on hoh’ 
occasions 

Every one of these four colleges possesses 
a library of Tibetan works which had been 
published or written m the country since 
the middle of the 8th century .‘\,D Besides 
the college hbianes, there are private 
libraries belonging to the khan-pos who 
are mostly incarnate Lamas Learned 
Lamas w^ho by dint of study have earned 
University distinctions form the professorial 
staff of the colleges. They spend their 
earnings in making collections of books, 
sacred images and paintings, \ large 
number of monk-s'udents are taught engrav- 
ing and carving on wood. They prepare 
blocks and engravings on them from which 
block-prints are taken. In thi? manner 
books are published and sold in the market 
at very cheap pnees.^'^ These resident 
monks aie permitted to make pilgrimage 
to distant countries and remote monasteries. 
When doing so they carry loads of printed 
books with them for sale and distribution 
among the Lamas. 

In the colleges at Tashulhunpo, where 

* In Buddhist India when the great Universities 
of Nalanda, Vafrasana, Takshashila, Uddanda-pun, 
Vikramashiia, See., flourished, thousands of monk- 
students of those institutions used to spend their time 
in copying Buddhist manuscripts and hence it was 
possible for the Buddhist-pilgnms even from Parthia, 
Kabul (Udyaiia), Turkistan and Higher Asia, China, 
and Korea to carry away Indian sacred books to 
ennch their own mohasLcnes and libraries. 


literature is taught, I found students com- 
mitting to memory slokas from the Kalapa, 
Sarasvat and Chandra T yakarana. They 
also have heard of Panini whose grammar 
IS embodied in the Ta 72 gyur Encyclopedia 
of Mahuyana literature. Everywhere I found 
the Tibetan translation of Dandi’s Kavya- 
dars’a with the Sanskrit text in juxta- 
position It IS a favourite book with the 
Tibetans, who are lovers of poetry. 

Lama Seng-chen Rinpoche (the reputed 
incarnation of Naga Bodhi BodhisatLva, the 
chief disciple of Siddha Nagarjuna, the 
alchemist of yore) was at the time Vice- 
chancellor of the University. By his kind 
peimission I was able to visit the University 
Library as well as those of the four colleges 
I conversed with the librarians. At the 
very mention of palm-leaf manuscripts of 
old which were kept on the topshelves of 
the libraries, wrapped up in thick Nepal 
linen, they only reverentially bowed to 
them. 1 did not intentionally disclose m\ 
eagerness for getting them. I only said 
that they all came Lorn drya B/iujw from 
which country 1 had come 

In my first visit to 'Tibet I only cultivated 
the acquaintance of the literary men of 
Tashi-lhunpo. In my second journey to 
I ibet, in 1881 and 1882, I visited the two 
great monasteries which were famous for their 
libraries of ancient books The first was Sam- 
}'ea situated on the sandy bank of the great 
Tsang-po about 50 miles to the south-east 
of Lhasa. ! visited it and made inquiries 
about its library. It was founded by the 
celebrated Tibetan King, Thi-Srong Dehu- 
tsan, in the middle of the 8th century AD 
with the help of Shanta Rakshita. a Bengali 
Buddhist of great erudition and saintly 
character. He first introduced Buddhist 
monasticisni in 'Tibet. The monastery of 
Sam-yea is said to have been built after 
the model of Uddanda-puri* Vihara of 
Magadha, with one hundred and eight 
temples and four colleges located on four 
two storied loftv buildings. It was surround- 
ed by a wall with Dorje spires over it 
One hundred and eight Indian Pandits for 

~ Uddandapuri Vthara came to eminence on tK 
decline of Ralanda Univcrsitj , It possessed the laigai 
hbrarj of Buddbi.st works and monk estabishmentot the 
Maha3'ana school On its ruins rose the modern town 
of Vthara and the vrhole piovince of A'lag'adha came 
to be known also by the name Vibar, 
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whose residence small villas were built by ' 
the king, supervised the work of translation 
of Buddhist Sanskrit works that was carried 
on at state expense. I visited some of these 
villas that have been preserved. The work 
of translation was continued to the reign 
of King Namri Srongtsan also called 
Ralpa-chan i.e., for more than a century 
thence forward. It was, therefore, that 
Sam-yea possessed the largest and richest 
literary treasures that Tibet could have 
amassed from Kashmir, Magadha and 
Bengal where Sautrik and Tanirlk Bud- 
dhism then greatly prevailed. 

In the first quarter of the nth century 
a large number of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
was taken to Tibet from Kashmir and 
Magada by Tibetan students of Buddhism. 
Atisha himself carried two elephant loads 
of manuscripts from Uddanda-puri and 
Vikramashila. King Naya Pala had presented 
him with two elephants and two horses 
for taking him to the capital of Nepal. 
He deposited his collection of Sanskrit 
books in the monastery of Tholing on the 
Sutledge and in the monastery of Hor at 
Nethang. A few years before his death, 
which took place at Nethang near Lhasa 
in 1043 A.D., Atisha*"' had visited Sam-yea. 
He was so struck with the richness of the 
library, particularly in the Sanskrit collec- 
tion, that he exclaimed with wonder ‘‘so 
many books I have not seen in one place 
anywhere in India.” 

In the middle of the irth century A.D,. 
when Buddhist hierarchy (as distinguished 
from Buddhist hierarchical sovereignty’) was 
first established m Tibet by Bromtan the 
chief disciple of Atisha, the second great 
collection of Buddhist-Sanskrit works from 
India, was made, Bromtan founded the 
great monastery of Radeng and furnished 
It with a rich library. It flourished for two 
centuries. 

The grandest library of Indian and 
Tibetan books was. however, in the Royal 
monastery of Pal Sakya, in Upper Tibet. 
Here, in the beginning of the 13th century 
when Buddhism was wiped ou: of Magadha 
owing to the massacre of her Buddhist 

* Atisha or Javo Je Paldan Atisha was the desig- 
nation by which the king of Tibet used to call Dipam- 
kara Snjnana. He was born ir East Bengal, Vikram- 
pur 'n about 970 .•V.D. He was high pr>est oi 
Vikramashila Vihara. 


monks bv the victorious armies of Mahamed 
KhiUji, a large number of Indian Buddhists 
found shelter in Tibet and in Kaki land 
At the sack of Uddanda-puri and Vikrama 
shila Vihar.Ts which took place in 1202 A D 
under Baktyar’s general, .Vlahamed Ben Sim, 
the books contained in their libraries were 
brought together and piled up in hugeheapsin 
the courtyards of their great libraryr buildings 
Out of curiosity to know what the books 
of Uddanda-puri Vihara'-^ must have con- 
tained the genera! sent for some Brahmans 
with shaven head ( meaning Buddhist 
monks), but there was not one such Brah- 
man to be found. It is .said that five 
thousand of them were slam at Uddanda- 
puri Vihara by the bigotted .Vlahamedan 
soldiery when they refused to accept Islam, 
and fire was set to the heap of books and 
burnt to ashes. Such massacre took place 
also in smaller monasteries all our Magadha 
The celebrated Shakya Sri Pandita of 
Kashmir who was travelling in Magadha 
about this time, fled for life to Orissa (Odra 
Visaya or Otovisha of the Tibetan history) 
and there he hid himself for tsvo years in 
the monastery of Jagadala. Like .\tisha, 
he travelled "to Tibet being escorted by the 
messenger of Thophen Lochava from Orissa 
through Bengal and Cooch-Behar. He 
entered Tibet by the Bhutanese pass and 
passed through Phagrijong, There he be- 
came the spiritual teacher of the I'ibetan 
Lamas of Tsang. whom he taught Bud- 
dhism both esoteric and Sautnk. He too, 
carried a large number of Buddhist works 
from Magadha. 

The grand Library of Pal Sakya, which I 
visited in 1882, was built, according to 
some authors, after the model Vikrama- 
shila.t It is a four-storeyed, lofty mas- 
sive stone terrace-roof structure. It has aspa- 

The Muhammadan historians cal! this Vihara by 
the name of Udmanda and the Tibetans called it 
Odantapuri, the soaring high monastery 
I Vikrama Shila was Raja Vthara of the Pala 
Kings. U was founded by Dharma Pala It con- 
tained a large University with 6 colleges 111 Naya- 
pala's time. It is a pity that since m> return from 
Tibet in 1S83 no Indian or European traveller should 
have thought of vi.siting Tibet for collecting Indian 
MSS. or for recovering some lost gems of India 
like the Avadana Kalpalata. The Younghusband 
Mission advanced to Lhasa, sacked the Nehnging and 
Tse-chan rnonasienes and carried away the li brarie= 
of Puja book.s that these institutions contained. 
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c ous eourlyard. The wealth of the Sakya 
hierarchs, who held the sovereignty of Tibet 
for two centuries was largely spent in 
making collections of Indian and I'ibetan 
books. Like King Thi-srong Dehutsan, they 
too employed Indian Buddhist Pandits in 
the work of translation. It was here that 
the well-known Bodhisattva Avadana Kalpa- 
lata by Kshemendra was first translated 
m Tibetan verse by poetShongton Lochova 
The Sakya hierarchs were great encouragers 
of learning. They also permitted a large 
number of Brahmanical works to be translat- 
ed into Tibetan. They were the originat- 
ors of the two great cyclopedias named 
Kakgynr and Slangyur^'' in which were 
embodied almost all the well-known Maha- 
yana Sautrik and Tantrik works besides 
metaphysical works that were then known 
m Tibet. The Kahgyur comprises 108 
volumes and the Stangytir consists of 235 
volumes, each volume containing about 
500 leaves, a leaf being 2 feet long and 6 
inches broad. They are all block-prints. 
In volume marked Ka ^ of the Bsiod-tshogs 
section in the Stangyur, leaf 25, also leaf 
51, the address of Arjuna to Vishnu ( Maha- 
bharat, Bhagavat Geeta) in Tibetan, occurs 
in the following verses : — 
t 

Kun-tihi bus m de bites na, 

Thams chad gnyeu-du rnam-par gnas, 
Mchhog-tu brtse-vas non-pa-yis, 

Shum-pa vis-n! hdi skad smra. 

2 

Khyab-hjug gnen rnam mthong-vas na, 
Hthab-par hdod de gnos-pa la, 

Bdag-gi lus ni shum-gyur chmg, 

Kha yang yongs-su skam-par byed 

Three more verses which follow are 
omitted here. 

* Kahgyuf Tneans translation of the precepts from 
k&k, word or command &r\A. gyuv, translation. 
Stan~gyur — stan =skastra, I Tran.slation of 
^yitj-^translation j skastvas. 

Hence in the Stangyuv Cyclopedia, the grammar of 
Panini, Kalapa, Sarasvat and Chandra Vvakarana 
found a place. 


Translation in English. 

The son of Kunti (Arjuna), perceiving 
that thev were all his relations, being 
greatly' affected through compassion for 
them, and seized with horror, thus said 
“Having beheld, O Vishnu, my kindred 
waiting ready for the fight, my body is 
seized with horror, my mouth is entirely 
dry ; my frame trembleth with anguish, 
the hair standeth on end upon my body, 
my bow escapeth from my hand, my skin 
also is all over-parched. My mind being 
in confusion, 1 am unable to fix it. Those 
for whom I wished dominion, wealth, and 
the enjoyments of life, they? abandoning 
life and fortune, are ready to fight aganst 
me.” 

In the Stangyur, Ah'fr Shastra by Mashu 
Rakshita and Chanakya also found place 
From the latter’s well-known work the 
following passage, which is m the bps of 
every Hindu, may be quoted here ; — 

Sva deshe piijvate Raja, 

Vidvan sarvatra pujyate " 

The literal version of this in Tibetan is: — 

Rgyal-po rang-gi yul-na bkur, 
Ycn-lan idan-pa kuntu bkur 

The Latin version is : — 

"Suo regno colitur rex , 

Doclus ubique colitar.” 

I conclude this paper with a quotation 
from the 29th Pallava of Kshemendra s 
Bodhi-Sattvavadana Kalpalata, in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan. The Pras'asti runs as fol- 
lows ; — 

jRilb ^ fwst: 

fl'w sTfri i 

■'tilmftt’ 11 

Gang-slug snying-tobs Idan-pahi snymg-tops kyi 
Khyad-par Sems-c'han thams chad bde-vahi rgyii 
l.us-ni shig-kyang khro-vahi me rnams dag, 
Mchhog-lu shi-var hgyur de rgyal-gyur chig. 

Sarat Chandra Das 
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AUSTRALIA 


By Professor J, Nelson Fraser, m.a. 


W OMAN* in Australia, as elsewhere in 
our age, is becoming, as the case rray 
be, more manly or more mannish 
than of yore. She does not yet fill the 
rank and file of all vocations, as she does 
in America ; such persons as primary school- 
masters, male clerks, and post office subor- 
dinates still exist. But economic independ- 
ence is not far ahead of her and is slowly but 
surely arriving. The discontented of course 
are numerous ; overworked mothers and 
idle girls waiting for husbands. One can 
almost sympathise with the feminist poet of 
the Bulletin : — 

God be sorry for women, 

— If there be a God that hears ' 

But this sort of writing does not much 
help the situation ; and women themselves 
sggtavate it. Their dislike of domestic 
work cuts off the supply of servants and 
makes the prospect of marriage, even when 
otherwise desirable, a repellent one. Thus 
all the forces of the age work towards 
socialism. Marriage — or something resembl- 
ing it — will at least become more feasible in 
proportion as the state relieves parents of 
the care of their offspring. 

The influence of women in politics as 
yet is hardly felt. They obtained the 
franchise chiefly through a manoeuvre of 
the labour partj^ who counted on their 
support. It is yet uncertain whether they 
will not become the great conservative 
element in the state, though at present 
feminism is associated with the Revolution. 
During my stay in Australia a Bill was 
introduced in Victoria to compel any man 
who seduced a woman to marry her. It was 
not passed into law. A cynic may suggest 
that such a law would have placed Australian 
women under a temptation too severe for 
feminine virtue. 

Of Australian education I will write else- 
where : let us say a word regarding Literature 


and the .Arts. These flowers of the mind 
do not greatly flourish. Australia does not 
produce and does not read much literature 
Her ablest sons and daughters — like Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward — find their way to Europe, 
where the field is wider. Gordon, her one 
poet, is not much of a poet, though -the 
spirii of poetry, scarcely descending, ho- 
vers about his verses. Yet the muses 'have 
real friends and followers, and the Bulletin 
constantly prints pieces which only just 
fall short of distinction. They are not 
however specially .Australian ; the thoughts 
and feelings are those of the old world of 
the North. Galleries and Schools of Art, 
excellent and well arranged, represent the 
cause of Art both in Sydney and Melbourne ; 
but artists complain of public indifference 
when it comes to buying pictures. No 
Australian artist has yet made himself a 
name, save Phil May, and perhaps one 
should add Norman Gale, m black and 
white. 

it remains to speak of political life and 
principles, which I place here at ' the - 'close, 
apart from political machinery, because 
they lead to a few final words on the 
future. ' ‘ 

The general position in Australia is like 
that m England. Though Australia is so 
new a country she has developed all those 
problems and social antagonisms which 
perplex the motherland. It is true that the 
assumptions of rank are absent, and there 
is no established church, yet this makes 
surprisingly little difference in the position. 
The conflicts of Capital, Rent and Labour 
are no less acute. 

The history of the Land question m 
Australia is long and complicated. So it 
IS in every country ; and it seems that even 
today if Providence upheaved a new conti- 
nent from the bottom of the Pacific and 
a new race of settlers came to - occupy it, 
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all the experience of the pa'^t ’.vould not 
enable them to avoid perpetual conflicts 
over land or land acts which produced 
effects the opposite of what their authors 
intended. The land of Australia early 
passed into the possession of squatters, or 
targe holders, whose right was that defined 
by the old lawyers as ‘'adverse tenure 
fortified by prescription.’* Succeeding 
Parliaments in .Australia created “free 
selectors,” i.e., adventurers who (under 
certain circumstances) had the right to 
descend on these squatters’ properties, and 
to boy, at low rates, the most desirable 
portions of them. This measure the squat- 
ters defeated by collusion, and still in a 
great part of settled .Australia the squatters 
-—or their children — occupy the soil- In 
Tasmania, notably, a few families own the 
island. 

It IS now complained by the Labour 
party, that the best land in Australia is all 
inaccessible, and the development of the 
country hopeless. The visitor hears inter- 
minable arguments on this subject, I will 
state the conclusion as I seem to see it. It 
is by no means true that a pioneer at the 
present day would find his path hopelessly 
blocked. The visitor can easily be 
shown even in long settled parts of the 
country men who have worked their way 
up the ladder within the last few years. 
But it is true that pioneers have grown 
scarce, and that the young generation are 
not willing to face either the hardships of 
the frontier or the delay of some years 
which must everywhere elapse before the 
penniless man finds himself the owner of a 
comfortable estate. This delay is inevi- 
table. Government does indeed buy up 
and sell for closer settlement* suitable 
estates, but some capital is needed to benefit 
by this action, A man might conceivably 
accumulate this capital ; a sheep shearer, 
for instance, could save enough to start for 
himself in three or four years. But the 
type of man willing to fight his way thus 
is not common ; the programme of labour 
is to tax large estates into the market at 
a nominal price. The class of large owners 
would thus be extinguished, and small 

* The system is to assign the small holdings so 
created by lot. This means that many fall into the 
hands of speculators, who spend on improvements the 
hare stipulated siim and wait for a rise. 


owners would appropriate what they lost. 
The fuTure will show whether this pro- 
gramme js to be earned out, and whether 
the present Australians can really provide 
a race of small farmers. The love of town- 
life IS already strong in the country, 
Sydney swallows up 592,000 out of the 

849.000 of N. S. Wales and Melbourne 

549.000 of the 636,000 of Victoria. 

Possibly, however, future immigrants are 

anticipated ; at present immigration is 
standing still. The labour party blames the 
propertied classes (jand Government) for this; 
there is no opening m the country, they say. 
The classes attacked reply that labour dis- 
courages immigration, for fear competition 
.should bring down wages. The visitor 
finds it hard to judge between these views; 
but certainly ordinary labour m Australia h 
not badly off. I made my own humble 
enquiries, and as a specimen of their results 
I will relate what the carter said who carted 
my boxes to the S. S. Wodonga at Mel- 
bourne. He was a frank and gnmy 
carter ; I apologised for handing him a tip, 
and explaining myself as a philosophic 
traveller, asked how he was doing in the 
world. He was doing well. His wages 
were £100 a year, he owned the house he 
lived in. He supported not only a wife and 
family, but a stepmother ; he drank a glass 
of beer at his supper and took the family, 
when he had a mind, to the theatre. He 
saved los, a week, and received 15s, gd. 
a year interest from the Savings Bank. 

Now whether or not white labour in 
Queensland is paid 26s. a week, as 
asserted by Tom Mann, I cannot tell, nor 
how much is paid at Broken Hill. But I 
can say that in Victoria and N, S. Wales 
wages are fixed, by State Boards, at about 
los. a day, (skilled labour). There is an 
old age pension of 8s. a week ; and a 
good but humble meal can be bought for 
4d. Hours are fixed at 48 a week. Educa- 
tion IS free; there is no judgment for a 
debt under £300. 

With all this the tone of the labour party 
ts as bitter against Society as anywhere iii 
the world. This perhaps is a vestige of the 
past, for, be it always remembered, labour 
has suffered much. And be it also remem- 
bered, where Unionism has never appeared, 
it suffers still. The Bank clerk is not a 
“ labourer ” ; he is not protected in Austra- 
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iia and his hours andpa\ and prospects are 
the worst iO the count*}. The shopman 
and shopgirl are badly paid, but at least 
m Victoria their hours are rigidly fixed; 
6 p.m. every day, (except Saturday, 12 p.m.) 
IS the closing time. I am not one that 
grudges Labour its victory, nor do I think the 
present conditions at all too favourable, but 
it is disappointing to find that social 
harmony is not in the least restored. The 
roasters of the present day seem to take the 
situation well ; they do not jibe at labour; 
but some of them have grown despondent 
I met one of the race of Squatters, a ver\' 
genial pleasant man, to whom I owe a day in 
Sydney harbour, whose office displayed two 
wall maps, one of Fiji, one of Argentina. 
He was selling his property in Australia, 
and deliberating to which of these lands he 
should betake himself. 

Long and ferocious strikes are common 
The coal strike at Newcastle, in progress 
during my visit, lasted many months. It 
has almost ruined the coal trade of New- 
castle which has passed to the Japanese. 
As in all mining strikes, the causes were too 
obscure for an outsider to grasp them, but 
it was generally agreed that there were 
actually more colliers in Newcastle than the 
mines could support.*'-’ One may ask why 
the industry — a profitable one — did not 
develop ; but the suspicion presents itself 
that the situation was one not to encourage 
capital. The Labour party demand that 
mines should be made a State Department, 
and worked with public capital. 

It will not do to proceed here to a general 
discussion of Socialism. Not all the Labour 
party m Australia is Socialist, but all verge 
on Socialism, and the Socialist propaganda 
IS vigorous and incessant. Regarding its 
final victory nothing can be predicted, 
neither whether it will take place, nor how 
long it will last, nor how many of its 
promises it will make good. Obviously, as 
men have prospered under every conceivable 
organisation, so they may prosper under 
Socialism, nor is this possibility weakened 
by any a priori arguments based on laws of 
human nature which Socialism seems to 

* I spent some days in Newcastle, and witnessed 
the procession in celebration of the enactment of an 
Eight Hour da}’. I did not see anything like the 
squalor of an English mining town ; the crowd was 
well dressed and good humoured. 


nfnnge In human affairs t s a wavs the 
unforeseen that happens. If I myself wrte 
in no friendly spirit of the movement it is 
partly through a prejudice against all 
political movements and partly because there 
is about Socialists so much surly ingrati- 
tude to the Past, and so much self- 
righteousness ; one can see them treading 
in the same path as other oppressors while 
loudly proclaiming they are no such 
persons I will illustrate this by a few lines 
from a pompous Socialist magazine called 
the SuKnse, published by Senator Findley, 
in Melbourne, and a book, the Rising Tide, 
by' H. I. Jensen, D. Sc., Sydney. 

“The [.about party has thrown wide to the breezes 
a banner on which is emblazoned, Love, its mottoe"; 
are taken from the Book of Human kinship, and its 
lofty ideals, like a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire b} night, lead ever onward and upward to the 
promised land, the army of the new crusade, -iworn to 
exteinmnate injustice, caste, and privilege, and pledged 
to win tor every human being born into the world the 
fullest development in all that is healthy and honour- 
able, pure and sweet, merciful and just, good a.nd 
true " 

One might suppose then that the Labour 
party would have some sympathy for the 
aborigines ; but the only reference I have 
met in their writings to these victims of 
white Australia is a complacent observation 
that the country is fortunate in “having so 
inferior a race of aboriginals that it must 
die out completely.” Now I do not say 
that it was wrong to slaughter the Tasma- 
nians. but the same principles that make 
It right justify' anything that Capital ever 
did to Labour ; and the Labour party is 
building on the same foundations as those 
they reprehend in their enemies, it may 
be said, that the Tasmanians being now 
dead and gone, it is no use digging them 
up again ; but everyone knows that if they 
came to lile again the Labour party would 
be the first to shoot them down. In this 
spirit the Labour party confronts the whole 
coloured world. A fierce contempt for 
colour is one of its leading passions. Agaxn, 

I do not discuss whether they are right or 
wrong in this. But, if honestyr is going to 
be one of their merits, let them take their 
stand on the right of the strong arm, and 
cease to talk about “the Gospel of Huma- 
nity.” It appears that Democracy can use 
hollow words as much as kings and priests, 
for competition is to be the basis of the 
new society as much as of the old. 
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Not all Labour is yet military in Austra- 
lia, a few Labourites still have hopes that 
International Peace will somehow save 
them from an Army and Navy, But their 
nurribers are few. It is generally believed 
that whatever compacts the European 
democracies might form, Asia would stand 
outside them. And all .Australia is aware 
how close Queensland is to .Asia; every eye 
IS fixed on the progress of Japan in Corea 
and' the invasion of the 'South Pacific b\ 
Hindus and Chinese. Whether by warlike 
or ' peaceful penetration these waves of 
popular movement seem destined to wash 
over Australia, and once that begins, 
Australia becomes, like South Africa, a 
scene' of racial conflict. Anticipating that 
day, .Australia is already arming. 

At present, (save for the central abori- 
gines), colour is excluded from the land. I 
did myself meet far in the interior, one or 
two Indian pedlars, who were greatly 
arpaxed at hearing a white man speak 
Hindostani, One of them I asked how he 
liked' Australia ; he paused in thought 
awhile, and answered, “Sir, the white men 
here are different from the white men in 
India, They are not men of the same 
standing. They think it would make no 
difference to England if she lost India.” I 
should have liked to question him further, 
but the topic vc^as embarrassing, in the 
presence of Australians, and I left it alone. 
No ' absolute law forbids the entrance of a 
coloured man into the country ; but a 
dictation test is prescribed, and a coloured 
rtian, (if he presented himself,) would be 
asked to write a passage in Icelandic I am 
not sure whether a. Maori from New Zealand 
would be allowed to land ; the Kanakas, 
once kidnapped for service in Queensland, 
have now', in^ accordance with the new 
policy, been ejected. A few Chinese linger 
m Sydnejq doing business, like Chinese, as 
washermen. The Japanese hardly exist; 
though once in Melbourne on the steps of 
the Roman Cathedral, a young voice said to 
me, '“ Say. Mister, can I go' in here?” and 
turning round I beheld a little Jap, in 
knicker-bockers, whose vernacular was 
English, 

The future of this policy is uncertain. 
Can the white man really live by the sweat 
of his brow in Queeslartd? The same 
question is asked in British East Africa, and 


the hot parts of the United States are 
alleged as examples showing that he can 
The doctors have promised to extirpate 
malaria, and with that the white man’s 
health, It is said, is assured. Time will 
show ; It has not shown yet. A few' genera- 
tions are not much in the history of a 
nation, though none of us will live to see 
the experiment through. It is artificiallj, 
fostered just now, and large bounties are 
paid by the State on sugar raised by white 
labour. A few miles away, much cheaper 
sugar is raised by coloured labour m Fiji, 
but Australia is a rich country and can at 
present afford to exclude it. 

The objection to colour in Australia ^as 
in New Zealand) has none of the personal 
intolerance that it has in America. One of 
the Labour papers relates with satisfaction 
how two American sailors, (during the 
famous visit of the fleet), threw out of a 
Sydney tramcar a Jap whom they found 
sitting next a white w'onran. It would not 
have occurred to an Australian to do this,— 
partly, I suppose, because coloured people 
are really uncommon in the country 
And I noted that the Indian pedlars whom 
I have mentioned were allowed to share in 
the ballot for land — and one of them 
obtained a holding But the feeling is that 
the white people of the country might be 
swamped by an Asiatic invasion ; that 
Asiatic standards of living would ruin 
white labour, and that coloured immigrants 
would not understand or be fit for the poli- 
tical institutions of the country. Now a 
mere philosopher might like to try an 
experiment here. He might like to infuse a 
certain number of Japanese into the 
country, and let them work and play along 
with the Australians, vote with them and 
marry with them. It is by no means 
certain ■ that evil would result. But evil 
might result ; —I do not say even the dis- 
appearance of the white race or the appear- 
ance of a race of decadent mongrels but the 
formation within the country of enclaves 
of hostile races, and perennial social war 
White Australia is at least not unreasonable 
m refusing to chance such a result. 

We have now viewed briefly Australia 
and Australian history up to date. With 
what general impressions do they leave 
us? I think, in th.e first place with a strong 
impression of the genuinely Briti.sh charac- 
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ter of the country. The ring of the voice 
IS British— at least it recalls Southern 
England, and every thing speaks to the 
Englishman of England. There is not a 
trace, for instance, of America. The news- 
papers follow British models; the shops and 
shop-windows, the houses, ait are English. 
With all the stir of Australia there is still 
in place something of the old-fashioned 
calm of England. Awaj' from the big wool 
industries, in the New South Wales forests, 
life moves on at the slow pace of an English 
village. There are some things wanting; 
more acquaintance with the country would 
perhaps lead one more to miss the English 
aristocracy ; the tourist scarcely knows 
whether they are there or not. He will 
however find nothing strange, he will 
always be as much at home as it is possible 
for a stranger to be. 

This tone of life is m the mam accompani- 
ed by a warm feeling towards the old 
country. I was slow to believe this when 
I landed in Australia, but before I left 
I had changed my views. Criticism 
of England of course there is;'‘* but there 
IS no desire for separation from her. The 
Colonial Governors may or may not 
continue to exist ; Australians smile at 
them a little, but even the Labour 
party does not much impugn them. They 
are "the only visible sign of the far distant 
motherland and people are not in a hurry 
either to end or mend them. It is certain, 
at present, that real national trouble in 
England would find Australia loyal, even 
when she might escape by hoisting her own 
flag. Australia of course feels now — more 
than twenty years ago — that perils of her own 
may arise, and she is not able to stand alone. 
She has looked more than once wistfully 
towards America, but .America has not 
responded. The truth is that to Americans 

The leading and most characlenstit paper ot 
Australia, the ' Bulletin, is contemptuous towards 
England. 


i6i 

Australia is an insignificant place, and they" 
do not much value her friendship or 
assistance. England on the other hand 
probably^ overrates the present strength of 
the country and gives her credit for an 
unaccomplished future. 

Should that future take shape, Australians 
will probably become not only a larger but 
a more altered people. -At present the visitor 
does somewhat miss ideas in her. 'I he 
contrast here with America is immense, 
the matenai life of both countries is perhaps 
equally vigorous but in America the air is 
full of loeas and hopes and visions. In 
Australia the tone of Socialism is too 
narrowH" polemical to enrich human life 
in this way. and religion is more on 
stereotyped lines. There is relatively a 
larger mass of people with whom the work 
or pleasure of the day is everything. 
Possibly this means there is also more 
sobriety and balance in Australian judg- 
ments, but this advantage will not for ever 
survive the selfish controversies of politics 

One does not wish to leave so noble a 
country with mere doubts and apprehensions 
It cannot yet be true that English people 
have lost their power to find harmony 
among themselves ; perhaps authority which 
labour has now attained may endue her 
representatives with correct judgment, 
and Australia, as her motto directs her, may 
advance. Canada at present occupies the 
thoughts of the old country as a field for 
expansion ; Australia is not yet fully kno'^'in 
or valued. Europe has scarcely heard of 
her'-’— indeed another chapter in her history 
may be opened if this is changed. And m 
any case it cannot be thought that four 
millions of people are all that the land 
needs or promises to support. Sooner or 
later its destiny will be revealed, 

\Concl%ded.) 

~ Some five hundred German settlers arrived when 
I was there; but thiis was an exceptional occurrence 
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THE PROPAGATION OF HINDU LITERATURE* 
By Major B. D. Basu. I.M S. (Retd.J 


I T was. during the Governor-Generalship 
of Mr. W. Hastings that the Bhagawat 
Gita was translated into English by Sir 
Charles Wilkins In recommending to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany the publication of Sir Charles Wilkin’s 
translation, Mr, W. Hastings wrote 

Ever 3 accumulation of knowledge and speoall)’ 
such as is obtained by social communication with 
people 01 er whom we exercise a dominion, founded 
on the right of conquest, is useful to the State; it is 
the gain o^ humanity in the specific instance which 
I hadie stated, iL attracts and conciliates distant 
affections, it lessens the weight of the chain by which 
the natives are held in subjection, and it imprints in 
the heart of our own countrymen the sense and the 
obligation of benevolence." 

Bhcigawat Gita was the first work that 
was translated from the original Sanskrit 
into English. Its contents as well as the 
manner in which it was translated attracted 
the attention of the English people to India. 
A nation which produced the Gita could 
not be classed amongst savages as the 
natives of India w'ere believed to be by manv 
English people of that time. 

Mr. Warren Hastings al.‘-o helped in the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which marks a new era in the history 
of thought. This Society gave an impetus 
to the study of Sanskrit amongst Anglo- 
Indian Officers. Sir Williaia Jones, m 
his inaugural address as president, very 
nghtly observed that by the establishment 
of the Society “The treasure of Sanskrit 
we may now hope to see unlocked.’’ 

But unfortunately for India, Lord Macau- 
laj’s diatribe against the classical languages 
of the East turned the minds of Anglo- 
Indian officers as a class from the study 

* Read at a meeting ot the Darjeeling Branch of 
tl e Society for the propagation of Hindu Literature 
held in the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium Hall on i8th 
June, IQII, under the chairmanship of the Hon'ble 
Rai Bahadur Kishory Lai Goswami, m.a,, b.l., 

Member of the Executive Council, Bengal. 


of Sanskrit. Macaulay m his well-known 
Minute on Education wrote 

“The whole question seems to me to be which 
language is the best worthy knowing ? I have no 
knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic. But I have 
done what I could to form a correct estimate of their 
value 1 have read translations of the best Arab c F 
and Sanskrit works. 1 ha\e conversed both here and . 
at home with men distinguished by their proficienci, 
in the Eastern tongues. I am quite willing to take 
the oriental learning at the valuation of orientaiisls 
themselves. I have never found one among them who 
could deny that a single shelf of a good European \ 
library was viorih the whole native literature of India 
and Arabia." 

“I certainly never met with an orientalist who 
venluied to maintain that the Arabic and Sansknl 
Poetry could be compared to that of the great 
European nations i* * • » . 

“In every bianch of phyveica! or moral philosophj 
the relatue position of the two nations ts nearly the 
same’’ — (».<?., the supenoniy ot the Europeans is “abso 
lutely immeasurable."; 

Macaulay, who did not know a word of 
anv of the classical languages of the East 
declared in a flippant manner, in a state 
document, that 

“A single shell of a good European library was 
worth the whole native hteiature of India and Arabia 

He tolled the death-knell of Sanskrit 
scholarship amongst his countrymen and % 
thus rendered disservice to the cause of 
science, especially to comparative phiLo 
logy and comparative mythology, which, 
without Sanskrit could never have come 
into existence. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine says that India ; 

“may yet gue us a new science not less valuable „ 
than the sciences of language and folklore. I hesitafe ^ 
to call It comparative jurisprudence, because il itevei 
exists, its area will be so much wider than the fidi 
of law. For India not onlj’ contains (or to speali ' 
more accurately, did contain) an Aryan languafe 
older than any other descendant of the commcd 
mother tongue, and a vanety of names of nates, 
objects less perfectly crj’stallised than elsewhere rok 
fabulous personages, but it includes a whole ivarM 
of Aryan institution, Aryan custom^, Aryan to' 
Aryan idea-, in a far earlier stage of growth am 

t> 

t 
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diTVelopmen Kan iny wh ch urv ve beyond s 
border?.” 

Without Sanskrit the science of what 
Maine hesitated to call comparative juri.spru- 
dence can not come into existence. 

Fortunately for the progress of the world 
Macaulay’s contempt for Sanskrit was not 
shared by the peoples of other countries of the 
West Of all the modern nations Germans 
stand foremost m the cultivation of different 
branches of science and arts. If today 
comparative philology has found a place of 
recognition in the domain of science, it is 
in no small measure due to the labours of 
the savants of Germany. 

The philosophical basis of comparative 
philology was laid by the publication in 
1808 A.C., of Frederik Von Schlegel’s 

remarkable essay on the Indian language, 
literature and philosophy. That scholar 
went to Paris m 1803 to study Sanskrit 
and was so struck with its beauty and 
importance, that he wrote in the essay 
referred to above : — 

I must, therefore, be content in my present experi- 
ments to restrict myself to the furnishing of an addi- 
tional proof of the fertility of Indian literature, and 
the rich hidden treasures which will reward our 
diligent study of it, to kindle in Germany a love for, 
or at least a prepossession m favour of that study; 
and to lay a firm foundation, on which our structure may 
at some future period be raised with greater security 
and certainty. 

"The study of Indian literature requires to be 
embraced by such students and patrons as in the 15th 
and i6th centuries suddenly kindled m Italy and 
Germany an ardent appreciation of the beauty of 
classical learning and in a short time invested it with 
such prevailing importance, that the form of all 
wisdom and science and almost of the world itself was 
changed and renovated by the influence of chat re- 
awakened knowledge. I venture to predict that the 
Indian study if embraced with equal energy will prove 
no less grand and universal m its operation, and have 
no less influence on the sphere of European intelli- 
gence.” 

Regarding the manner in which the study 
of Sanskrit was calculated to benefit com- 
parative philology, he said : — 

‘The old Indian language Sanskrit, that is the 
formed or the perfect, is # ^ has the greatest 
affinity with Greek and Latin, as well as the Persian 
and German languages. This resemblance of affinity 
does not exist only in the numerous roots, which 11 has 
m common with both those nations, but extends also 
to the Grammar and internal structure , nor is such 
resemblance a casual circumstance easily accounted for 
by the intermixture of the languages. It is an 
essential element, clearly indicating community' of 
origin. It is further proved by comparison, that the 


Indian is he nost a men and h ct f om when 
others of later origin are derived. 

"The great importance of the comparative study 
of language, in _ eiucidalmg the historical origin and 
progress of nations, and their early migration and 
wanderings, will afford a rich subiect for investiga- 
tion. I' * 

" Of all the existing languages there is none so 
perfect in itself, or in which the internal connexion of 
the roots may be so clearly traced as in the Indian. 

"The Indian grammar offers the best example of 
perfect simphcitv, combined with the richest artistic 
construction " 

The regular and systematic study of 
Sanskrit in Germany dates from the time of 
Schlegel. That country has no political 
interest m India, so the scholars of the 
Fatherland of the English race have taken 
to the study of Sanskrit from quite disinter- 
ested motives 

Frederik Von Schlegel has observed ; — 

“An attachment to foreigners, and a desire to vis't 
distant countries, seenis like an innate and almost 
instinctive impulse implanted in the German character 
“Their inquiring spirit consequently expends itself 
m a restless yet laudable activity, ever seeking with 
unwearied diligence to bring to light new sources of 
truth and beauty, to discover the neglected treasures 
of other nations, and reproduce them, m new vigour 
and animation, as incorporated elements of their native 
literature. If Germans persevere in the course they 
have hitherto adopted, ail the literary treasures of 
other lands will ere long be associated with their own.’ 

It is because German scholars have taken 
to the study of Sanskrit from disinterested 
motives and out of love, therefore, they 
have been able to widen the horizon of 
human thought and render signal service 
to the cause of humanity. 

Professor Max Muller, the best known of 
German Sanskrit scholars, was so enamoured 
of the literature of our sacred land that in 
one of his well known lectures he said : — 

"If I were asked under what sky the human mind 
has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has mosi deeply pondered on the greatest problems 
of life, and has found solutions of some of them which 
well deserve the attention of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if 
1 were to ask myself from what literature we, here in 
Europe we who have been nurtured almost exclusively 
on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans and one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may draw the corrective which is most 
wanted to make our inner life more perfect, more com- 
prehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, 
a life not for this life only, but a transfigured and 
eternal life — again I should point to India,” 

One of the best known German philoso- 
phers of modern timeSj Schopenhauer, was 
indebted for his system of philosophy 
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to India. Regarding the Upanishads he 
said — 

"They have been the solace of my life and they will 
be the solace of my death." 

Professor Deussen, a living German Sans- 
kntist, says regarding the Vedanta ; — 

" The Gospels fix quite correctly as the highest lawol 
morality , — ‘love your neighbour as yourselves ’ But 
why would I do so, since by the order ot nature I feel 
pam and pleasure only in myself, not in my neighbour’ 
The answer is not in the Bible (this venerable book 
being not yet quite free of Semitic realism^, but it is 
in the Veda, is in the great formula "Tat-ivam- 
asi,’' which gives in three words metaphysics and 
morals together. You shall love your neighbour as 
vourselves. You are your neighbour, and mere illusion 
makes you believe, that your neighbour is something 
different from yourselves. And so the V edanta, in its 
unfalsified form, is the strongest support of pure mora- 
lity, IS the greatest consolation in the sufferings of life 
and death, — Indians keep to it 

But while foreigners have duly apprecia- 
ted the importance of Sanskrit and the 
literature contained in it, what are we, 
whose ancestors created that literature, 
doing for Its preservation and propagation ? 
Some forty years ago, it was very confident- 
ly predicted by a well known Anglo-Indian 
member of the Viceroy’s council that in 
fitly years more, Sanskrit scholarship would 
be as rare in India, as Greek scholarship in 
the land of Plato and Aristotle. Although, 
happily, that prediction of Mr. Stokes has 
not come to be true, yet unfortunately, the 
present state of Sanskrit scholarship in this 
country is not what it ought to be. Several 
thousands of Sanskrit MSS. have been 
removed from India. Only the other day, 
the Nepal Durbar presented about 6,000 
rare Sanskrit manuscripts to the Oxford 
University. Is it conceivable that such 
treasures would have been suffered to be 
exported out of India had there been 
patriotic indigenous Sanskrit scholars or an 
organisation interested in their preservation 
in their own country ? 

During the last forty years, there has been 
a systematic search for Sanskrit MSS. 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. Lovers of Sanskrit literature can 
not feel sufficiently thankful to the Govern- 
ment of India for this great undertaking. 
The search has revealed several thousands 
of Sanskrit MSS. concealed m the libraries 
of monasteries and private individuals. A 
very small fraction only of this vast liter- 


ature hag been yet printed and thus made 
available to the public. No organised 
attempt has yet been made to edit and 
publish all the works of Sanskrit literature 
w’hich are still in MSS. What a flood of 
light would be thrown on the past history 
of India if these works were printed and 
published I There is at present no conipre. 
hensive history of Sanskrit literature, and 
this task cannot be undertaken unless works 
which lie at present buried in MSS. are 
critically edited and printed. 

There is hardly any part of the English- 
speaking world where the sacred literature 
of Christians is not accessible to the poorest 
of its Inhabitants, That literature has been 
brought to the door of the meanest and 
hum’olest because of its marvellous cheap, 
ness. It cannot be denied that among the 
various factors which have contributed to 
bring them to that eminence which the 
English-speaking countries at present enjoy 
their sacred literature has played the most 
important part. No nation can be called 
great, no people can be called civilised, 
who are ignorant of their sacred literature 
Righteousness uplifteth a nation. To know 
what IS righteousness and how to practice 
It are enjoined in the sacred literature of 
every religion. To attain the very summit 
of civilised existence, moral and religious 
training is absolutely necessary. Much of 
the evils which are at present visible in the 
character of the present generation of the 
English educated Indians and especially of 
the Hindus may be justly ascribed to their 
want of religious education, to their igno- 
rance of their sacred literature. Why do 
the educated Hindus show this indifference , 
to their Sacred Books f "I'he answer is not 
far to seek. The sacred literature of the 
Hindus is not at present within the easy 
reach of educated Indians of average means 
To make them conscious of what glorious 
legacy they inherit, to incite them to still 
more glorious works, it is necessary to bring 
within their reach their past literature 
Nothing to my mind appears to be a greater 
and nobler task than disseminating broad- 
cast the teachings, of the Vedanta, th* 
Upanishad and the Bhagawat Gita. The 
society for the propagation of Hindu liteta 
ture is established with these objects ih 
view. That there is need for such ,an institu 
tion is evident from what the Ernes sj 
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IndM of Bombay, the lead.n,;^ papt. of 
Asia," wrote : 

"We welcome the idea ot estabhbhiii^ a ‘‘Sucietv for 
the Propag^ation of Hindu Literature," which has been 
started in Allahabad. The literature referred to is 
the ancient sacred literature of the Hindus. Alt 
thinking- men will admit that every race and religion 
ma-y have a valuable contribution to make to the 
civilisation of the future. Every system has to learn 
something- from others as it has to impart something 
to others. The aitibition to contribute one’s best to 
the common stock of human civilisation is a noble 
ambition. That the sacred literature of the Hindus 
contains some valuable spiritual (ruths, is being 
generally recognised, thanks to the disinterested 
labours of European and American scholars It is a 
healthy sign that Indian scholars hare begun to take 
up the work ot publishing correct ver.sions of their 
ancient classics The Panmi Office ot Allahabad has 
undertaken the issue, in a cheaper form than the 
"Sacred Books of the East” senes, of the Hindu 
scriptures with an English translation b\ competent 
Indian gentlemen. The proposed "Society for the 
Propagation of Hindu Literatuie” will be associated 
with the project.” 

Under the Mathomedans Sanskrit scholar- 
ship was necessarily at a discount. Ancient 
Hindu civilisation would have become as 
extinct in India, as were the Egyptian, 
Babjdonian and Greek in their respective 
countries, but the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
in the South saved the culture and civili- 
sation of the ancient Aryans. For centuries 
till its destruction in 1565 by the combined 
hostility of several Mahomedan States around 
It, it stood as a bulwark against the Inroads 
of Islam, and so undents fostering care, pro- 
tection and patronage, Hindu scholars and 
philosophers kept up the genial current of an- 
cient Aryan life and thought. This explains 
why the great Hindu thinkers and reformers 
of the mediaeval ages hail from the South. 
The commentator of the Rig-Veda — Sayana, 
the originators of the Visistadvaita and 
Dvaita philosophies, Ramanuja and Madhva, 
Vaishnava reformers like Ramananda and 
Vallabhacharya and many others were the 
products of this forgotten Empire. To 
the existence of that Empire must also be 
attributed the fact of the greater abundance 
of Sanskrit MSS. in Southern than in 
Northern India. The Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library of Madras and the 
Adyar Library founded by the late Colonel 
Olcott are trying their best to recover and 
preserve Sanskrit MSS. m the South. But 
these treasure-houses have not yet been 
ransacked for the publication of critical 
editions of Sanskrit texts. 


India gave the rebgion of Buddha t,, one 
third of mankind. What Mecca is to the 
Muhammadans and Palestine to Christians, 
India IS to the Buddhists, whose pilgrims 
from far distant lands came in numbers to 
India. In this way, the literature of ancient 
India, found its way to China, Tibet, and 
Siam. I'ranslations of many Sanskrit works 
are to be found in those countries, but the 
original works are not in India. Recovery 
of these works will help us in elucidating 
many points in the history of ancient India, 

1 am sorry to say that hardly any attempt 
has yet been made in this direction. 

T'he society can not accomplish its 
objects, unless it is supported by persons of 
light and leading in this country. I am 
confident that the objects of the Societj 
will appeal to the sympathies of all well- 
wishers of India and every one of us wnll 
consider it his duty to join it and make the 
organisation a force m the country calcu- 
lated to elevate its inhabitants m the scale 
of nations. 

Professor Beno}’ Kumar Sarkar, M. A., has 
kindly furnished the following important 
note on the subject. 

“There is another consideration which must appeal 
to every Hindu whose mind has been liberalised b) 
Western education. I speak of the ser\ ice to human 
thought and world’s culture, to the interests of Science 
and Philosoph). that mat be done b_\ the propagation 
of the Sacred Books of the Hindus and the dittusinn 
of Sanskrit learning among the various sections of the 
educated world. 

"Our appreciation of the rich heritage bequeathed 
to us b}' our ancestors inav be attiibuted to that ins- 
tinctive love of one's own, which in all ages and climes 
has been a powerful element m the race consciousness 
making evert’ nation feel to be the chosen race of 
God We maj even be .accused of a national vamt\ 
that prompts us to think higlilv of our own t) pe 
of life and culture, .^nd the wonder and admiration 
of the European pioneers of oriental learning excited 
b> first contact with the spirituality and transcenden- 
tal philosophy of the Hindus are hkelj' to be easil\ 
interpreted as some of the symptoms of that enthusi- 
astic spirit, of voarning after the Infinite, that devotion 
to something afar from the sphere of our sorrow, 
which in the last decades of the rSth centurv, main 
fested itself under the name of Romanticism, m a 
reaction and revolt against the empirical and po.si- 
tive philosophy of the preceding generation.^, ma_\ 
possiblv be looked upon bv stern cntics as necessanlv 
blind and onesided. 

“There may be some truth in these chaiges and 
criticisms. But to philosophical historian.^ and students 
of abstract science who are not swayed b\ utilitarian 
considerations of the value of the national literature 
in a scheme of patriotic movement, and who can 
not be actuated by motives of bringing about that 
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rapprochement in thought between the East and the 
West which is sure to solve some of the actual prob- 
lems of modern politics, the importance of facilitating 
inquiries into the institutions and theories that sprang 
up in the Hindu world is certainly immeasurable. 
Those priests of the temple of science who approach 
learning in its manifold forms from the absolute 
and academic standpoint are at present m the greatest 
need of new facts and conditions and novel view 
points from which to attack the problems of their 
special .studies. All human sciences, philology and 
mythology as well as economics and politics, in short, 
Sociology in both its narrow and wide senses, are 
labouring under great limitations and evident imper- 
fections owing to the circumscribed range of observa- 
tion to which the sav'ants of the West have for want of 
opportunities been compelled to confine their study. 
To every orthodox European scholar, philosophy 
as well as general criticism begin with Greece, and 
in text books of the history of human culture it is the 
precursors of Plato and Aristotle that are described 
as the first seers of truths and civiiisers of mankind, 
other systems of thought and discoverers of doctrines 
being roughly classified as 'oriental’, pre-cconomic 
or pre-political, and hence not worth the trouble and 
pains of an investigator. The result has been a 
lamentable lack of universality and catholicity in the 
doctrines and theories of Western scholars, which 
explains the slow progress of the human, judged by 
the rigid test of the physical and natural sciences. 
The relative truths of the present day sciences have to 
b6’ revised, modified and corrected in the light of new 
problems that are likely to be presented by Hindu 


society and literature. The foundation of the 
comparative sciences according to a correct application 
of the principles of the Philosophico-Historical 

method which it has been the glory of the modern age 
to discover, will then be laid on an adequate basis 
Such is the consummation we expect by supplying 
fresh sociological data on w'hlcb to build up real 
inductive generalisations through the publication and 
circulation of the unused literary legacies of the 
Hindu sages. 

“Considered in this light, our scheme cannot but 
commend itself to every body who has his debt to 
repay to the goddess of learning. Scholars and 
educationists as well as patrons of learning should 
help forward the cause of the propagation of Hindu 
literature by the foundation of academies and research 
institutes. It is not only true that we should have 
seminaries and societies throughout the length and 
breadth of India where our classical literature may be 
studied and original investigations and research work 
may be carried on both m English and the proviticyl 
vernaculars, but we believe that it is also necessary 
and desirable that some of the first class universities 
of the modern world, of Germany and America 
England and Russia, as well as China and Japan 
should have chairs founded by our efforts for the 
cultivation of Hindu philosophy and literature. We 
hope our educational missionaries will embark on 
this form of aggressive and adventurous patriotism 
in order to disseminate Hindu thought among the 
nations of the world and thus sow broadcast the seeds 
of a Twentieth Century Renaissance." 


THE WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS^ PROCESSION IN LONDON. 

JUNE 17TH, 1911 

By Mrs. Jessie Duncan Westbrook. 


L ondon has within these last few days 
had three memorable processions 
passing through its streets. The 
Coronation Procession and the Royal 
Progress were no doubt fine as effects of 
colour, of men and horses, of the glitter of 
arms and the show of guns. But when one 
analysed it, one felt that it really represent- 
ed but a small portion of the national life. 
It was force — physical force and hereditory 
kingship— that was all. It might have been 
an autocratic monarch of hundreds of years 
ago riding through London with his troops 
that might overawe the malcontents, for all 
one could see in the procession to indicate 
that King George was the monarch of a 
democratic State, whose people were not 


i 

in the hunting or military stage but had J 
evolved into the industrial, and whose 
main interests were not in war. but m 
manufacture and commerce, science and ' 
art, literature and social life. Statesman- 
ship was not represented at all, the Prime 
Minister was not included in the procession 
nor the members of the cabinet ; the heads 
of the great state departments except that 
of the Army did not appear. Strangeh 
enough the colonies sent their Premiers, but 
British India was represented not by her 
viceroy but by her military men, The 
Gaekwar of Baroda evidently had the 
right idea of an Empire procession. He 
came in person and did not merely send his s 
chief soldier, and one was pleased to see 
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the Princesses of Gondal as representing the 
women of India. Nobody represented 
science or art, or law or learning or indeed 
progress. 

But to some of us the women’s procession 
of the previous Saturday had a much deeper 
significance than the pageant of the corona- 
tion. We think, even as a spectacle, our 
pageant was more beautiful and varied, 
and beneath the moving show one could 
read that the new order of the world was 
being made. Think first of the size of it — 
the great army of forty thousand women 
marching five abieast from the Thames 
Embankment right through the west end of 
London to the Albert Hall took two and a 
half hours to pass a given point, and it 
walked quickly enough too, to the sound of 
seventy bands. The general effect was very 
striking and picturesque. Nearly every 
woman was dressed in white decorated 
’ivith the colours and badges of the different 
societies, for all the twenty suffrage societies 
sent contingents — and above them waved a 
thousand banners, representing here a local 
organisation, there, a woman’s trade or 
profession, beyond that a political associa- 
tion or a religious body. For there were 
delegates from societies all over the three 
kingdoms. Scotland bore her enblems of 
the Hon rampant ; Wales was led by a 
notable choir of Welsh singers wearing 
their national dress ; Ireland had her pipers 
and her women in colleen bawn peasant 
cloaks carried the gilded harp as their 
emblem. In the international contingent 
walked Finnish and Norwegian women 
sympathisers who have already got the 
franchise, French women, one of them a 
well-known advocate, and American 
Leaders of the Women’s Trade Union 
League in Chicago. Swedish and Danish 
women were there and even a representa- 
tive from Turkey. 

After these came the great car of Empire 
preceded and followed by groups of 
women carrying garlands of roses, the 
emblem of England. High on it were 
seated two women representing the East 
and the West, the part of the East being 
taken by a young lady of a well-known 
Bengal family. The New Zealand contin- 
gent was led by Lady Stout, the wife of the 
Lord Chief Justice of that country, the 
Australian one by Mrs. Fisher, the wife of 


the Prime Minister of Australia, Mrs 
MacGowen, wife of the Primier of New 
South Wales, and Miss Vida Goldstein, the 
leader of the woman’s party in Victoria. 
Canada and South Africa with their 
emblems of the maple-leaf and the spring- 
bok were also represented. India too had her 
contingent carrying the emblem of the 
elephant. It comprised representative 
women from Bengal, the Punjab, and the 
United Provinces — all Hindus — and a 
Sikh Princess. 

Then there came the Pageant. First was 
the Prisoners’ Band showing the seven 
hundred imprisonments that have been 
endured in the struggle for the vote. Seven 
hundred women, all in white, carried 
gleaming pennants of purple, white and 
green, shot with silver and shining like 
white flames. Behind followed the Histo- 
rical Pageant representing the actual 
women who have in England helped in the 
work of Government ; these not imaginary 
but real people whose deeds have been 
chronicled and who were shown in the 
pageant clad in the accurate historical dress 
of the period. First came Abbess Hilda 
with her nuns — a stately figure in religious 
habit, founder of the Benedictine Monastery 
of Whitby and m 664 president of an 
Ecclesiastical Synod ; then Alice de Bigad, 
Countess Marshall who sent two proxies 
to Parliament in the reign of Edward I in 
the thirteenth century. After her came the 
Peeresses summoned to Parliament in 
Edward Ill’s reign, ten of them with their 
attendants in quaint medieeval gowns and 
tall head-dresses. Nest was a large group 
of women who were governors and custo- 
dians of castles in many reigns from that 
of Edward I to James I. Some of these 
occupied high positions of State, as Eleanor 
de Bohun who was High Constable of 
Hereford and Essex in James Fs reign, 
Anne de Clifford who was High Sheriff of 
Westmoreland, and Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, Justice of the Peace in Henry 
VIPs time. Then came women who were 
burgesses on the Parliamentary register of 
Syne Regis whose names are still known, 
women who were freewomen of the different 
City Companies, such as the Clothworkers, 
the Drapers, the Grocers’ Company in the 
13th, i6th and 17th centuries. 

It was really only in 1832 that women m 
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England lost then* pohtical rights, and the 
next group showed some of the eminent 
women, who. after the Reform BilJ, were 
considered unfit to vote. One easily recog- 
nised them from old pictures and miniatures. 
Charlotte Bronte and Mrs, Browning 
representing literature, Grace Darling perso- 
nal heroism, Mrs, Kean the art of the stage, 
Jenny Lind that of music, Mrs. Somerville 
astronomy, Josephine Butler and Lydia 
Becker social reform, and Florence Night- 
ingale the invention of modern nursing. 
These were followed by the Pageant of 
Queens, — Boadicea, whose memory still 
lives as a dauntless warrior, Queen Bertha, 
the first royal patron of Christianity in 
England, Catherine of Aragon, Mary, 
Oueen of Scots as famous for her wit and 
her beauty as for the tragic circumstances 
of her life, Lady Jane Grey who was also 
a student and only a day or two a Queen, 
Oueen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, the 
famous rulers. 

And so they filed on and we saw the 
vision of what women in England had done 
in the past. But the present and the future 
came on and I think the spectators were 
impressed as much by the modern pageant 
of hundreds of women graduates in their 
robes, doctors, under their banner of the 
serpent and staff of ,Esculapius, nurses with 
the lamp, the symbol of the followers of 


Florence Nightingale, teachers with their 
banner carrying the ladder of learning, welb 
known musicians, famous actresses, eminent 
artists and w'riters. Mrs. Besant led her 
Qittle band of co-Free-Masons, Mrs. Faxvcett 
xvho has worked in the suffrage cause for 
forty years, headed her great armyr of 
members of the national union of suErage 
societies which sent representatives from 
very many branches. Lastly came the Men's 
League for Women's Suffrage, the Men’s 
Political Union for Women’s Suffrage, the 
Men’s Committee for Justice to Women, the 
Men Graduates Association for Womec's 
Suffrage and other men’s societies, led on 
horseback by that staunch fighter in the 
cause of freedom and justice, Mr, Henn 
Nevinson, Three members of Parliament 
walked amongst them and I noticed some 
half-dozen Indian men. 

After the march several great meetings 
were held. The Albert Hall, the largest 
hall in London, was quite full with the 
gathering of the women's social and politi- 
cal union to hear Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. 
Besant and others; in fact the overflow 
meeting at the Empress Room was crowded 
too. Mrs. Despard, that veteran of man) 
crusades, addressed the Freedom League in 
Kensington Town Hall and Mrs, Fawcett 
conducted in the Portman Rooms a large 
meeting of the national union. 


TYAGAYYAR, A MUSICIAN OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


A booklet^ hat. receiuly come into iny hands 

gives the Indian viewpoint about the life and 
education of a great musician in a typica! 
manner. It has been said that the Hindu has no 
aptitude for history. Date.« and passm^ events, 
certainly, rna} haie no attraction for him, and he 
seldom concerns him'ielf with their record but ot 
character and of essential facts the Hindu is an 
expert chronicler. Unfortunately, m mant modem 
Indian writings, one finds the startling and 
inappropriate luxtaposiiion of Europe.an critical 
methods v*itn the expression rf otherwise sincere 
Indian historical feelmg. This pamohlet is a case 
in point. We do not quarrel with European critical 
methods, of coinse, when they are in their proper 

* Tya^vvyar, t/ff Gredteii Mn^ka! Composer of 
Sonthm-n hidta, A siiidy^ by C. Ttromalnvw Naidu. 
Madras, South Indian Press, ipio. 


enviionmeiU , I'ul lIiaL cnvuonnieru is not the life ot t 
hkalrta 'vhethcr Indian or Europc.'in. Thus there s 
no need to apulogise for events in the life of tte 
Saint T3’agayj’ar — one of the <jrcaiost musical geniuse' 
the world has e\f£i known — bj’ explaining them avi/ai 
according (n certain Western notions of 'superstitio:', 
'anecdotage', 'feveted iniag'inatinn', etc. Nor does® 
seem to make Ti’agayyar greater to liken him to th 
filuropeaii eouiposei Handel. To hold Handel bestcl 
Tyagsyyar, to my___ mind, is like holding a candh 
against the sun. Such fl.-iw.s, however, become mhn 
when we consider the debt of gratitude which ioven 
of Indian musm owe to the authot for his othenuK 
most sympathetic appreciation of this colossal gem 
IVe soavt mos’e-^imd lunger f 
Mr. Naidii hits the truth when he compart 
Tyagayyar to Beethos'en. This wa\ scent a 
st.ater.ient to make, but it is correct neverthfib'. 
Mr, Naidii is not alone m that opinion. So'* 
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inonthb ?iyO| on cloie anal\sis of some of Tyagan ar's 
work-i, I had noticed the himilaritj , and 1 was not 
surprised when Dr Yorke Trotter, the Pnncipal of 
the London Academt' of Music, endorsed rnv views, 
referring' to passage for passage in Beethoven 
Pianoforte Sonatas, which coincided in principles of 
construction, though of course, in no wa'\' in the 
effects obtained, with works by this Southern Indian 
Saint' In ludging comparatn’elj of vvork.s so far 
apart in their outlook as those of the Western and 
Eastern coinpiiscrs, we can onh arrive at just con- 
clusions by a balancing of intrinsic r.alues, irrespective 
ol ailistic phenomena - bv careful!) weighing the 
essential worth of each, without any preconceived 
notions about local ur artificial staiidaids of criticism. 
Thus in comparing vtorks which differ so widely m 
purpose and in effect as those of Beethoven and 
Tyagayyar, we have to lake into account — if we 
would do justice to the latter — the se\ era! disad- 
vantageous circumstances — disadvantageous, at least, 
in a criticism of this soil — of lack of a fully expres- 
sive notation such as Beethoven had at his command , 
of the public indifference to the art, subsequent to 
Tyagayyar’s death, vthich must have impeded the 
correct oral transmission of many of the subtler 
things in his works , and of the custom of improvi- 
sation amongst Indian composers, which has even 
superseded that of set composition, but which means 
that the greatest of his achievements die with the 
indnidual. Of this improvisation Mr. 1 ', Maidu 
writes 

‘On Ekadasi davs he starved the whole day, and 
people thronged to the place on those nights to hear 
his extemporf feats of musical composition, which he 
improvised in the height of ecstasy, brought on by 
rigid discipline and single-minded devotion to 
religious duty, Man) of his best songs are supposed 
to have been composed on such occasion.s, — they must 
have been, since best songs come in no oilier way— 
'when his imnd was purged of all gross environments, 
and when his genius found v'cni in those musical 
outbursts whose fame' — not thefajne of 'jafnch, mark, 
because music like this is not f/ifugs, but /"criyu, — 
hence the personification of ragas outstretched to the 
confines of India, — drawing musical pilgrims from far 
and near to have a glimpse of the man who was so 
unostentatiousU' creating new musical forms which 
simply astonished the older musicians of ttie day, 
while they thrilled his more ordinary hearers." 

Alas ' The full perteclion of thc.se has not descended 
to us, though we may judge, from the indications 
which are still extant, of the consummate genius who 
lived and sang in India about 100 years ago. 

To return to Beethoven and Tyagayyar. Both were 
pioneers , both, transcendentalists , both, men of 
austere and simple lives, contemptuous of human 
opinion and glory , in the works of botli — though 
resulting m such entirely different effects — there is a 
striking similarity of construction, and a flow of pure 
feeling which seems indeed to gush from the eternal 
springs. But how different tlie outward lives of the 
LWol'The storm and tragedy of the one, the calm 
beatitude of the other ! Vet it could scarcely be said 
that Beethoven was less, though he was differently, 
subjective , if we consider that when he wrote his 
finest works, he was nearly deaf 

When Mr. N^^idu is uninfluenced by Europe — 
wnich, happily, he mostly is — he draws a tiue picture 


of the religious, psychical, and passionately dcvotionil 
elements, which from time immemorial have been 
regarded in India as essential to all great artistic 
production Thus, for instance 

"In a puritanical age", (have we yet outgrown it M 
"when orthodoxy w'as identified with ignorance and 
superstition when it was the pride of the religious 
^-ealot to turn a deaf e.ar to music, the ethical influence 
of Tjagayyar's teachings clothed 111 superior forms 
of music, was too overpowering ‘.0 bv resisted. The 
uprising grandeur and beauty oi liis music alone was 
sufficient to louse to the innermost depths, the pent- 
up feelings ot Ins iicaier.s, while the deep leligious 
sentiments in which it was clothed, could not but 
gratify even tlie more purilaiiicalh' inclined. He 
wag a great epoch maker in thus concentrating the 
attention of his contemporaries on the rare ethical 
value and influence of music ” 

A modern cntic, curiously enough, has somewhere 
called Beethoven's ethical influence "sermons in 
music”. 

The visionary and mystical sides of Tyagav\?r 
are brougnt out in some stories told with delightful 
simplicity and enthusiasm. The story of the Saint s 
vision of Narada' — the celestial musician whose \ erv 
name works magic in the heart of every true songster 
of his holy pilgrimage to the renowned Upper Hill 
'1 irupati, where before the veil which screened the 
God he burst into one of his now nio^t famous songs 
of his wonderful rescue rrom robbers by two raaiant 
youths in a wood who ‘dazzled the robbers out o'' 
their Wits', and who mysteriously disappeared when 
their charge was safe, of his calm and prayerful 
passing in death, in the midst of a large concourse of 
e.xpectant people, at the verv moment predicted bv 
him to his disciples ten months before — all these tales 
we to believ e to be perfectly true, else Tyagay - 
yar i« neither a real saint nor a real artist ; an 3 we 
do believe them, moreov’er, w ithout calling for any mote 
proof than that which is lurnislied in his immortal 
wo'ke, Knowing indeed that the life of the visionary 
IS itil! the most real, both in the East and in the West 

Some readers might wonder how Tyagayyar s 
e.xtreine religious orthodo.xy could be compatible 
with the danng of his musical genius. Mr. T. Naidu 
is silent on the point and rightly so because betakes 
It for granted that the orthodoxy' of a true Hindu 
means a life .so devoted, simple, and austere, as to 
foster, and not kill, the purest creative genius. Th s 
Brahmin-saint, poet, and musician, — proved again 
that true religious orthodoxy may blossom m works 
that are exquisitely tender, broad, and lovely, if its 
functions are but rightly understood ; indeed, it is to 
his ardent belief in traditional forms of laith and of 
worship that we owe the flowering of his consurr- 
mate genius. 

Tyagayyar, we are told, was devoted to bis idols 
The idolatry which would produce works like his is 
easily comprehended. Most artists are idolaters — to 
use a word which has been much misunderstood 
They are forever seeking the Divine in symbols and 
in sacraments, and thev do it in the West, as well as 
in the East, Thus it is a feeling similar in nature 
though not in degree, to that which prompted the 
Oriental Tyagay var to niedttate before In'. idnK, nd 
to compose great hymns on these occasions, which in 
the Occidental musician, Haydn, impDIed him lo don 
a special coat and ring, when he wanted to get into 
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comiTiunjon with his favoiitite muse. Deep-rooted in 
human nature is this craMng for channels of e'lpiession 
between the known and the unknown, and it is the 
artist-nature in us which can alone prevent the use 
of such means from degenerating- into barbarism. 
Wherever this artist-nature is found to be in abevarice, 
thei e idolatry — which is only another word foi sacra- 
mental worship — lb degraded If the higher aits had 
been more extensively exercised by a greater number 
of thoughtful Hindus in the past, there would not 
have been need for some modern religious ‘reforms’, 
since the contemplation of beauty purifies and elevates, 
and more especially when it is connected with religious 
observance. 

There are many, both Indian and European, to 
whom an ocean of unsuspected melodic possibilities 
would be revealed m the study of Tyagay>ar’s songs, 
and we trust that this booklet, written by one who has 
evidently felt the master's inspiration, may induce 
Its readers to study Tyagay; ar at first hand and may 
also induce some Indian scholars and patrons of art 
to make it possible, where it is not already possible, 
for them to do so. His works have been partially 
lescued from the destruction which threatens the finest 
gems of Indian musical art, in a collection of S. 
Indian songs in Eutopean notation**' which was begun 
by the late A. M. Chtnnaswami Mudaliyar, but which 
the death of the author — n deep loss to the world of 
music-iovers — prevented from completion. The adapta- 
tion of Western notation, as employed by Mudahyar, 
does not, however, perfectly express Indian musical 

Oriental Music m European Notation, by A. M. 
Chinnaswami Mudaliyar. Printed at the Ave Maria 
Press, Madras, and published by A. Ayyaswami 
Mudaliyar, 1893. This is the only collection of which 
I am at present aware which brings the songs within 
reach of the English -reading student There are 
doubtless Telugu collections — or ought to be — of his 
ICntis, which number about six hundred. Mudaliyar 
did not live to publish the finest of these. 


idiom, which needs to be read into the text, with some 
knowledge of the methods of the finest S, Indian 
singers, if the deep beauty of the works is to be tek 

It IS time that the position of the Arts should be re. 
established in India, as mighty powers to be wielded 
only by the mighty-soulcd. It is not sufficient that 
some tew saints and singers should keep alive the 
spirit of the ancient art-ideal. It should be definitely 
fostered undet the guidance of men and women like 
this, and artis'ts should be again honoured, socialK 
as well as theoretically. The arts should be less and 
less pursued for the sensuous ends by reason of the 
existence of which Manu degraded them beneath even 
the normal labour of the Sudra (Ch X. gg, luoj, but 
rather, for the divine ends which led the same stern 
law-giver to break through every rule which be had 
laid down foi ordinary life, and to declare the hand 
of the craftsman, when engaged in his craft, to be 
always pure. In this last is the spirit of the Indian 
arts, and it is men like Tyagayyar — men of profound 
faith and of simple lives — who are the modern examples 
upon which the Indian arts may well continue to be 
formed. Such men, whether they be of the North or 
of the South, belong to all India Of each of such 
great ones, it might trul\ be written, as we read of 
Tyagayyar, that 

“The hand of Ihe mastei is seen in every one of liii 
productions. His . influence is closeh' woven 
into the national thought and feeling. His fertility of 
imagination, deep intiospecLion, and subtle anal38is 
pass beyond the nori.ion of a singer and a poet, and 
touch upon the domain of the seer and piophet." 

May be the singer and the seer arc not really twain 
but one, — certainly Tyagayyar sang his vi.sions ; andit 
is haid to tell, nay, fruitless to seek to know, whether 
by Ins music he reached the feet of the Gods, or 
whether they “leaning down from heaven” whispered 
melodies, beautiful beyond their life, in the willing 
soul of their devotee. 

Maud MacCarthy 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE MUNDAS 

II 


(1) THE MUNDA VILLAGE. 

L ooking down fi'om the top of one of 

the numerous hills xvith which the 

Ranchi District is studded, you see the 

surface of the country thrown up into long 

,,, , , undulations. The highest 

Thevillage-oarh. , , , , 

level space here and there 

generally forms a village-site. Here the 

Munda homesteads are huddled together 

without any orderly arrangement. And 

an apology for a road (bora) threads its 


labyrinthine way in and out of the village- 
basii or aggregate of homesteads. 

Except the poorest amongst them, the 
tr MQndas have generally 

oases. commodious houses. The 

residence of a well-to-do Munda familj 
consists usually of three or four houses with 
a quadrangle called ‘racha’ in the middle and 
a ‘bakri’ or compound at the back. The 
majority of Munda houses consist each of 
at least two huts. Of these one is called 
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the ‘giti-ora’ or the sleeping-house, and the 
other the ‘mandi-ora.’ or the eating house. The 
‘■giti-ora’ in which the family-members sleep, 
usually comprises also the ‘merom-ora’ or 
goat-pen where goats are kept during night, 
Mundas who cannot afford to have a sepa- 
rate cattle-shed or ‘unri-gora,’ use a portion 
of the ‘giti-ora’ for the purpose. The 
‘m5.ndi~ora' in which the Munda’s meals are 
cooked, includes also the ‘ading’ or sacred 
tabernacle where the spirits of departed 
ancestors are worshipped. No one save 
and except a member of the family is 
allowed to enter the ‘ading,’ which is parti- 
tioned off from the ‘sare’ or the rest of the 
‘mandi-ora’ by a low mud-wall about three 
feet high. A portion of the ‘sare’ is marked 
off as the ‘ju-ula’ or kitchen, which no man 
of a different caste may enter. Any Munda 
may enter the ‘sare,’ but only relatives and 
members of the family may sleep in It. 
The sacred ‘admg’ further serves the purpose 
of a store-room. A small space at one 
corner of the ‘sare’ is usually staved off as 
a fowl-pen or ‘sim-kusii’ in which the Mundas 
poultry are kept at night. Well-to-do 
Mundas have verandas or ‘otris’ on one or 
more sides of the main house. These ’olLris’ 
are often enclosed wholly or in part with 
low mud-walls and utilised as lumber-rooms 
and sometimes as additional sleeping- 
rooms. The houses are supported by 
wooden posts and have often tiled roofs, 
but the poorer Mundas thatch their houses 
with a sort of grass called sauri. The 
posts and rafters are generally made of 
sal wood obtained from the village jungles. 
The walls of the houses are generally of 
mud, but sometimes, especially in the 
western parganas, walls of split bamboos 
are met with. The houses generally have 
heavy wooden doors usually consisting of 
two roughly hewn planks, each revolving 
on a socket at one end of the door-step. 
Windows are conspicuous by their absence 
in Munda houses. The floor of a Munda’s 
house IS usualh' raised one or two feet 
above the ground. For ropes used in 
house-building, the Mundas gather ‘chop’ 
or the fibre of a leguminous creeper (Bauhinia 
purpurea) which grows wild in their jungles. 
Occasionally some Munda cultivator grows 
a little hemp called jinri in Mundari (Crbto- 
laria, juncea), and ‘kudrum,’ called ipil in 
Mundari [Hibiscus cannabinues), for making 


ropes with. Attached to every decent 
Munda house, there is, as we have said, a 
plot of bari land (M. bakn-pin) in which 
maize (M., jonhear). chillies (M., marchi), 
brinjals ;M., ioko), pumpkin (M., kukOifll, 
and other kitchen vegetables are grown. 
Every cultivator has a manure-pit (M., 
sara-gara) close to the basti and often close 
to each individual homestead. In this pit, 
cowdung, decayed vegetation, and all sorts 
of refuse are deposited from day to day, 
and finally burnt and carried to the fields 
as manure. These manure-pits add to the 
filth and stench of the village which, even 
without them, is, in places verj' trying 
Indeed to the nostrils of a foreigner. 

The unmarried young men and girls of 
, _ a ^lunda family do not 

DortuhoMes generally sleep at night in 

for umnamea r "t -j * j 

boys and girls. family-residence. _ And 

to strangers and foreigners 
it is at first a mystery where they pass the 
night. But once you succeed in gaining 
their confidence, the Mundas of a village 
will tell you where the gitl-ora, of their 
young bachelors and that of their maidens 
respectively are Although Munda bache- 
lors, except in some localities such as in 
parts of ParganS. Lodhma, have no institu- 
tion exactly like the Uraon Jonk-erpa or 
‘Dhum-kuria,’ all young bachelors of a 
Munda village or hamlet (tola) have a fixed 
common dormitory in the house of a Munda 
neighbour who ma}' have a hut to spare for 
the purpose. And, similarly, all the unmarried 
girls of a village or a hamlet sleep together 
In the night in a house belonging to some 
childless old Munda couple or to some lone 
elderly Munda widow. The matron of the 
house exercises a general superintendence 
over the morals of the girls. These giti- 
ofas for boys as well as for girls are, in 
their own humble ivay, seminaries for moral 
and intellectual training. After young 
bachelors and young maidens are assembled 
in their respective giti-oras after their 
evening-meals, riddles (nutum-kaham) are 
propounded and solved, folk-tales (kaji- 
kah§,ni), traditions and fables are narrated 
and memorized, and songs sung and learnt, 
until bed-time. Besides these dormitories, 
the other noticeable places in a Munda 
village are the Sarnas, the .Akhra, and the 
Sasan, 

.Although the greater portion of the 
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primeval forest, in clearings 
The Saraa. which the Munda villages 

were originally established, have since 
disappeared under the axe or under the 
jara-fire,"' many a Munda village still 
retains a portion or portions of the original 
forest to serve as Sarnas or sacred groves. In 
some Mundari villages, only a small clump 
of ancient trees now represents the original 
forest and serves as the village-Sarna. These 
Sarnas are the only temples the_Mundas 
know-t Here the village Gods reside, _ and 
are periodically worshipped and propitiated 
with sacrifices. Besides the Sarnas, there 
may be more than one in the same village, 
the other Important places m a Munda 
village are the Akhra or dancing-meet and 
the Sasan or burial-ground. 

The Akhra is usually located almost in 
the middle of the village- 
The Akhra. Jjasti, and consists of an 
open space under some old wide-spreading 
tree. Here, public-meetings are held, the 
Panchayat hold their sittings, offenders 
against social rules as well as suspected 
witches and sorcerers are brought to justice, 
and the young folk of the village assernble 
in moon-lit nights and on festive occasions 
to dance and' sing. A number of large 
stone-slabs placed underneath the tree serve 
as seats for actors and spectators. 

The village Sasan, too, adjoins the 
village-6cisfi, and consists 
The Sasan. ^ number of big stone- 

slabs lying flat on the ground, or propped 
up on small chips of stone at the corners. 
Under one or more of these stone-slabs, lie 
buried the bones of the deceased members 
of each family of KhLintkattldars or 
Bhuinhars of the village. The bones of a 
Munda, dying away from his khiiatkatti or 
Bhumhari village, will, if possible, be 
conveyed by his relatives, as a pious duty, 
to his ancestral village and there ceremonial- 
ly buried under the family Sasan-diri or 
sepulchral stone-slabs in the Sasan of the 


Kill or sept.'- No outsiders, not even resident 
Mundaris of the village who do not belong 
to the original village-family, will be 
allowed to use the village-Sasan. And the 
Mundas very properly regard these sepulchral 
stones or Sasan-diris as the title-deeds of 
the Khuntkattidars and Bhuinhars of the 

villages. . 

Leaving the village bo-sii behind you, you 
come first to the ‘dihari-danr’ 
Village Fields, hatu-japa pin) lands 

These are cultivable uplands nearest the 
basti, and are regarded as part of the village- 
site itself. These ‘dihari-danr’ lands ate 
mostly used as ‘chira-baris’ m which various 
rahi crops besides onions, garlics, and some- 
times potatoes and similar other crops are 
vrown. Portions of ‘dihari-danr’ lands ate 
also used as bira-baris (M , htanr hakn-h], 
on which paddy-seedlmgs are reared Jor 
transplantation. Beyond these hatti-japa 
hiri lands, and further from the hnsfi, you 
see stretches of uplands with their sides 
sloping down in step-hke terraces tnto the 
bottom of intervening hollows. 1 he uplands 
are locally called ‘danr’ or ‘tanr i»n) 

and the terraced low-lands are caUed don 
(M., loyong). The former are suitable for 
dry cultivation and the Utter for wel 
Cultivation, Lands standing way 

between the ‘don’ and the ‘danr lands are 
called ‘taria’ fields. These latter are, proper^ 
speaking, low-lying portions of ‘danr lands 
The drainage of the high lands further up 
passes over these ‘tana’ lands, rendering them 
capable of growing the earlier and hg ter 
varieties of lowland rice such as the karham 
paddy. The ‘dons’ or lowlands are .sub- 
divided, according to their respective eleva- 
tion, into ‘garha loyong’ or the lowest don 
lands at the bottom of the ^depressions 
between the ridges, the hsokra’ “ 

terraces of middle elevation, and the hadi 
or ‘chowra don’ lands situate further up t e 


* By the lara system, land is prepared for cultiva- 
tion by burning down portions of jungles. 


-j- In some rare instances, in a few villages in the 
Panch Parganas, — such as in village Diun in Pargana 
Tamar, we find some ancient temple of Devi (Kali) 
resorted to even by non-Hindm^ed Mundas who pour 
hbationq of milk and even sacrifice fowls before the 
temple - 


In rare instances, such as in village Goa or Goa 
near Murhu (Thana,— Khunti), mo,e than oi^fo ttr 
sept established the village, the different is (the Mut 
dhu hilt and the Chutia Purthi kth] ot Mundas arming 
in successive bands and each hili clearing a separate 
block of lands which they occupy still As no membet 
of one kill may be buried m the Sasan of another kii 
there are necessarily more than one Sasan m snea 
villages- Similarly in village Khatangain Thana Khunu 
the different tolas were founded separately by men 0 
the Tuti hit and by men of the Sarnhad Piin\ 
hili respectively. 
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d immediately below Agricuture. 

ds. In ihe Bengali- The principal varieties of soil m the 
the Panch Parganas, Munda country are, — {i)the 

^eknovvn as ‘bahaT or ' ‘pankua’ (M, pank loyong) 

lands as ‘kanali,’ and or alluvial soil, found mostly in the Panch 
5n’ lands as ‘biLidd A Parganas, and best suited for rice; (3) the 
5n' lands is the ‘kudar- ‘nagra’ (called ‘nagdha’ by the Sonepur Mun- 
) the water of some das and chite in the Panch Parganas), — a 
t or some streamlet kind of black sticky clay soil ; (3) the /jfcirsr 
moisture throughout consisting of equal proportions of clay and 
ch lands that, besides sand ; (4) the ‘ruguri’ loyong or gravelly 
rop, a summer crop soil; (5) the ‘bala’ (M., gitii ote) or sandy 
rown. The terraced loam ; and (6) the ‘lal matia’ (M, ‘ara ha»§.') 
dogged perseverence consisting of a red ferruginous sandy loam, 
ustry of the Mundas. found only in danr lands, 
ur of whole families Of food-crops, the staple is rice, which 
in embanking hill- p is grown both on ‘don’ as 

r-beds and valleys, ’ well as on danr lands, 

round higher up and The general name for upland rice is ‘gora’ 
itle terraces of don (M., goda baba) which is reaped in August 

and September, and includes several varie- 
ties of coarse rice only — such as, the alsan- 
ga, the karanga, &c. Besides gSrS rice, 
other important Bhadoi crops, such as gond- 
ii (M. gudlu), kurthi (M., hore), marua 
(M., kode), and other millets and pulses 
are grown on danr lands The third har- 
vest of the year is the rabi harvest gathered 
in February and March. Among the more 
important rabi crops grown on dSnr lands 
are the m/w or co/aaws sativa (M., rahan) 
and the mustard or mgra (M , mam). 

The upland crops are generally sown by 
rotation. Thus, after the marua crop is 
gathered from a field in October-November, 
gora paddy will be sown on it in the follow- 
ing Maj' and hat vested in September. In 
the next year, the same field will be sown 
with the ‘firid’ (M., rambara) pulse which 
will be harvested in September or October. 
This will be followed next June by a ‘gond- 
bamboo umbrella h' crop which, in its turn, will be reaped 

cattle. in August. A month or two later, surguja or 

kurthi will be sown on the same field, Fre- 
ifter generation of quentlynal? r pulse, which is reaped in March, 

i the heat and in the is sown along with gora or gondii on the 

terraced rice-fields. same danr, and b5di is sown along with 

patiently reclaiming marua. This usual cycle of upland culti- 

aring dqn lands, as vation is sometimes varied according to 

done before them, the usage of a particular village or the 

ivation of the tenant convenience or inclination of individual 

his descendants, are cultivators. In most Mundari villages, the 

tti villages as ‘kdrkar’ uplands are poor in quality, and are there- 

privileges attached fore generally left fallow, by turns, for one, 

two, or three years at a time. 
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A Munda with his gungv or elongated rain-hat on driving his seg^ir or 
country-cart through a dihan tanr land. 

1 he low-land rice (M., Idyong baba) may amount to abo 
e broadly divided into two main classes; — I be Muuda 
amely the ‘garuhan' (M., hambal baba) or 
larka'rice grown on the lowest don lands ope,.ations. 
nd reaped in November,— -and the Mauhan _ 

VI, ramal babl.} or light rice grown on buna (Mundan 
he upper terraces known as chowra-don and the rop, 
ands. The former class is the great winter plantation I 
rop of the year which is reaped in Novem- m June and thi 
ler and December, and comprises large I he ‘bunS p 
atiety of fine nee such as the _ Kalam- Buna,, 

lam, the Ti! 5 s§.r, the Rii-chuni. The 
atter class is reaped in autumn and and lewa 
omprises several varieties of coarse rice Before sowing 
uch as the Jhalar-genda and the Mugdhi. are generally 
n speaking about Kudar don lands, we tiroes- ^ Fhe 
lave referred to ‘tewa’ rice which is grown on ‘chirna (M-, 
ands which retain moisture throughout the soon after the 
rear and are therefore capable of yield- at any rate, 
ng two crops in the year, Tewa fields are shower 
ound Only in Thanas Khunti, Bundu, and second and t 
>manihi and measure altogether I'lS 
quare miles in the whole of the Ranchi ‘uthaona, tol 

District. Including dofaslt danr lands, the afterwards— e, 

rotire area of lands, ‘d 5 n' as well These buna f 

IS ‘danr’ within the Ranchi District, the month of C 

topped more than once in the year is cowdungy in 

mly 39 square miles. Out of a total iug out this 

rrea of 7,103 square miles in the Ranchi ^^e hreindeb 
District, 3,614 square miles or 50.bB per i_c.s .late 

;ent, are nominally under cultivation. Bur, r Other mam 
naking allowance for do-fasli don lands mud from old tai 


. f area ot tne d str ct 

i loes not exceed 2 483 

squa e m les Of th s 
I 230 square m les (0 
61 6 per cent of the 
'’'i- cropped area, p oduce 

rice, ‘urid’ 1$ grown, on 
- ' N 127 square miles, ‘gon- 
9- ‘ dll’ on 300 square miles, 

ipt HjfO ' *1 miles, surguja on 15^ 

jva&g l'' --'F . ' square miles, and other 

" ■' : crops on 255 square 

miles. Only 43 square 
- miles in the whole of 

■ '*• 41 ®^ the district are covered 

' The 

average gross produce of 
riving his sagirr or one acre of ‘doti land, 
rid. would, in a good year, 

amount to about 17 maunds of paddy. 

The Muuda's methods of cultivation are 
very simple. 'I'here are tno 
Agricultural processes for the cultivation 

operations. low-land paddy, vi^. the 

buna (Mundliri, her) or sowing broad-cast 
and the r5pa (Mundan, roa) or trans- 
plantation The former is generally made 
m June and the latter in July and August 
The ‘bun§,’ process, again, is of two kinds 
namely, ‘dhuri-bunJ’ (M, 
(OBuna., her-jetea) or sowing m dust 

and ‘lewa’ (M., achara) or sowing in mud 
Before sowing or transplantation, the fields 
are generally ploughed up three or four 
tiroes- The first ploughing, known as 
‘chirna’ (M-, sl-chata) is made, if possible, 
soon after the winter-rice is harvested, or, 
at any rate, immediately after the fet 
shower of rain in the month of Magh ; the 
second and third ploughings knovvn les 
pectively as ‘dob§.rna’ (M., si-rura) and 
‘uthaona,’ follow, m buna fields, shortl) 
afterwards— either In Magh or m Fagfln 
These buna fields are generally manured ir 
the month of Chalt, by distributing over then 
cowdungy in small heaps, and then sprea 
ing out this manure either with the spade 

^We are indebted for the above statistics to J. Ked 
Esq, I.C.S . late settlement officer of Ranchi. 

^ Other manures uied by the Mundas are asSS' 
mud from old tanks, karatij flowers, and oibcaKes 
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le third ploughing is 
g and levelling with an 
‘karha’ or mher. The 
illed the 

ana’ and ‘uthaona’ are 
le land having been 
the reception of the 
na’ is made m May or 
seed on pulverised 

e regular rains set in, 
t’ or moist-sowing is 
‘ The field which was 
h (January — February) 
ed up again after a 
in Asarh (June-July) 
he soil into a state of 
d IS then allowed to 



sf the Munda woman, 
ay or two, after which 
es above the mud is 
ds which have already 
ate by being soaked 
^enty-four hours, and 
ket, is now scattered 
the mud- They are 
il they take root and 
) 

point of time is the 
(M., achara) or trans- 
ation. On the day of 
field is once more 
men with the help of 
d water are mixed up 
le. The paddy plants 
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brought in bundles from the nursery where 
they were reared, are washed clean of all 
earth and one by one separately inserted in 
the mud by tie women. It is indeed a very 
pleasing sight to see the Mundas, men and 
women, some with their picturesque ram- 
hats on and others bare-headed, cheerfully 
working in their fields in the rains all the 
da\ long. 

The paddy fields are weeded three times. 

V TTT The first weeding takes 

(iv) ce mg. place before the field ss 
sown. Grass and other noxious plants 
that have come up since the field was last 
ploughed up are carefully picked up by the 
hand. This process is called husang’ in 
Mundari. 'I’he second weeding takes place m 
the month of Savvan (July-August) when the 
paddy-fields generally get infested with 
grass. This weeding is done with the help 
of the plough and the harrow. This process 
is known as ‘bidhaona’ in Hindi, and ‘karae’ 
in Mundari. The last \veeding is made m 
the month of Bhado (August-September), 
when such of the grass as escaped the 
previous weeding, are carefully picked up 
with the hand, and taken "home to be 
used as fodder for cattle. This weeding is 
called hered in Mundari. 

When the crops are ripening, they require 
. , , to be watched. In the day- 

(vi Watcting. time, this is done generally 

by the women and the children, but at 
night the watching is always done by men 
who stop in small temporary sheds erected 
for the purpose on or near the fields. These 
huts are made of straw spread over branches 
of trees, and are locally known as kurabas 
(M., guiu). 

The harvesting is done both by men and 
women. A threshing-floor 
(vt) Harvesting. ‘kharihan’ (M., kolom) 

is prepared beforehand by scraping grass 
off a suitable plot of land, and making it 
clean and tidy with a coating of cowdung 
(M., guri) mixed with water. Rocky places 
or chatans, if available, are preferred. 
Otherwise, a plot of bari land or some 
mango-tope or other uncultivated land is 
utilised as a kharih9.n. The paddy stalks, 
as they are reaped, are left on the ground 
in small bundles, and are carried to the 
threshing-floor. Here the paddy stalks are 
arranged in circular heaps called chakars (M., 
chaki) with the ears on the inside. 
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The threshing is done at the khanhan 
. (M., kolotn) described 

(vu) Threshing. paddy-stalks 

are first spread out on the ground, and a 
few bullocks tied in a line are driven round 


and round over them. As the threshing 
goes on in this way, the straw is sifted with 
a pitch-fork called ‘akain.’ 


Sarat Chandra Ray. 


THE LATE PANDIT SATYAVRATA SAMASRAMI 


T he eminent Vedic savant Pandit Satya- 
vrata Samasrami breathed his last 
on the ist June. He was a Bengali 
Brahman, born at Patna, in the year 1846, 
where his father held a respectable position 
m the service of Government. The name 
Satyavrata was a later acquisition earned 
by an event in his childhood which is 
worthy of being chronicled. Young Kalidas, 
for that was his original name, when 
barely five years old, went one day to his 
father’s garden with a family servant. There 
he plucked some beautiful roses which the 
servant brought home. Ram Babu, the 
father of Kalidas, was exceedingly wroth 
at the depredation on the flowers which he 
thought had been committed by the servant. 
He took him to task severely. Kalidas 
having come to learn the punishment that 
had been meted to his servant interceded 
on his behalf and himself pleaded guilty 
absolving the servant of all fault. He 
confessed to having plucked the flowers 
himself and that the servant was quite 
innocent. Ram Babu was overjoyed and 
felt proud of his being blessed with so 
truthful a son. He at once rewarded him 
with the name of Satyavrata (he who keeps 
the vow of truth). From that day Kalidas 
was called Satyavrata. Ram Babu was a 
specimen of the old type of Bengalis who 
left their Bengal home and went abroad 
in the service of John Company moving on 
with their English officers in the newly 
acquired territories in Upper India. They 
were the trusted comrades of their English 
officers and the Babu was the right hand 
man of the Saheb, During the troublesome 
days of the Indian Mutiny Ram Babu came 
out of a perilous situation. He was captured 
by the disaffected populace in Behar but 
ultimately- rescued. Ram Babu’s personal 


appearance was exceedingly prepossessing 
He had a flowing white beard, and wore t 
topi like an upcountry Pandit. In his dress 
and bearing he approached nearer to the 
higher class Hindustani than his coun- 
trymen of his mother province. This vas 
as I saw him in the sixties. On his retire- , 
ment from his service and business in Behar 
Ram Babu settled at Kasi, the home in 
old age of Upper Indian pious Bengalis 
where they settle and wait for the call of 
the Great De.stro3ier (Maha-Kala, one of 
the designations of Siva, the Lord of Kasi) 
in calm contentment. Ram Babu became 
a Kasi-vasi (a fast and fixed resident of 
Benares). 

Here he began to educate his boy Satya 
vrata after his own ideal. That ideal was 
to ' bring up Satyavrata as a high clas^. 
Brahman Pandit not of the Bengal type 
but of Kasi — the greatest seat of Brahina- 
nical learning. He placed him in a math 
(cloister of Sanyasis) under a chief disciple 
of the renowned Gaiira Swami. Swacii 
Viswarupa was the name of this teacher ^ 
and he was of the best type of Sanyasis— 
a man of profound learning and piety I 
have seldom come across such a serene 
saintly face as that of Viswarupa Swarm 
I have read the story in Buddha’s life of ^ 
his meeting a Sanyasl in his drive through , 
her capital town, whose sight made such 
a deep impression on this observant prince 
that he resolved to seek that path winch 
would lead to his finding such a peace as 
the Sanyasi enjoyed. His previous sights 
of a decrepit old man, of a diseased miser- 
able wretch, of the corpse being carried for 
cremation, all had filled him with thoughts 
of the miseries of man and the transiton- 
ness of worldly pleasures, till at last the 
blessed sight of a Sanyasi inspired hitu 3 
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w ith hopes of discovering the path of truth 
which leads to the goal of peace and 
happiness. It was after this sight of the 
Sanyasi that he set out on his Great Renun- 
ciation, I pictured in my mind that Viswa- 
rupa Swami as typical of that Sanyasi 
whom Buddha Deva saw. The Swami was 
in the habit of going out every evening 
towards the suburbs of the town and I 
viewed him with awe and veneration as 
he passed in my way m my evening walks. 
He was a specialist both in Vyakarana and 
Vedanta. He taught higher grammar to the 
end of the Maha Bhashya of Patanjah and 
the full curriculum of the Vedanta— Sutra, 
Bhashya and Upanishads. I could measure 
his mastery of the latter subject from the 
attainments of one of his pupils, an intimate 
friend of mine - the lamented Sivakrishna 
Vedanta Saraswati of Benares, whose know- 
ledge of Vedanta was wide and deep. His 
eulogv of his Svyami’s learning was ceaseless. 

Satyavrata owed his knowledge of gram- 
mar to this Swami. He was the only Bengali 
of his time and perhaps of all time wlio had 
gone through the entire curriculum of the 
Vjakarana Sastra of the school of Pamni 
Bengali Pandits a.s a rule never read Panini 
They have their own modern compendiums 
of Vyakarana (graminar) of Vopa Deva, 
of SanskhiptasSra, Supadma, and Eastern 
Bengal has its Kalapa. But Panini is a 
sealed book in the Sanskrit tols of Bengal. 
The Calcutta Sanskrit College is the only 
institution where the Siddhanta Kaumudi is 
opened in the highest classes to meet the 
requirements of the M.A. Sanskrit Examina- 
tions of the Calcutta University. The late 
Pandit Taranath Tarkavachaspati did his 
best to popularise the study of Panini but 
it has been ever a hopeless task. 

So Ram Babu achieved his ideal — his son 
became the greatest Bengali Vaiyakarana 
of his age. But Ram Babu entertained 
another ideal concerning his son’s education. 
It was to restore the learning of the Veda 
among his countrymen of Bengal. To that 
end, he placed his two elder sons (Satya- 
vrata and Brahmavrata) under a Gujarati 
Sama Vedi Brahman — Pandit Nandram of 
local renown, under whom they mastered the 
whole of Sama Veda. They both did that 
which no Bengali Pandit has done in recent 
times. They learnt the correct chanting of 
the Sama hymns — from one end of the Veda 


to the other. I still remember the echo 
of the sonorous tunes of the Sama Veda 
hymns Pandit Satyav'rata chanted in chorus 
with his pupils. It was at this period of tlie 
finish of his academical acquirements that 
I made his acquaintance and regularlj 
attended his class to be introduced into the 
study of Panini. The University curriculum 
of the examination I was going for being 
elementary in its character my ambition 
to achieve special distinction in Sanskrit 
spurred me on to apply myself to private studv 
outside College Pandit Satyavrata Sama- 
srami was my initiator m the study of 
Panini. I deplore the opportunity^ I lost of 
taking lessons in the Sama Veda. But my 
College studies occupied most of my time 
and energy and I could not spare myself 
for the chanting of Sama Veda hy'mns. 

I'he two sons of Ram Babu finished the 
Vedic studies. Pandit Saty^avrata received 
the title of Samasrami and his brother 
Brahmarrata that of Samadhyayi. Thus was 
Ram Babu’s wish fulfilled and he must have 
congratulated himself upon the carrying 
out the plan he had sketched at the outset 
when soon after he settled at Kasi he had 
placed his son under Swami Viswarup and 
Pandit Nandram. His son had become 
what no Bengali youth had become then 
or before, 'I’o have mastered the Vyakarana 
Shastra in the system of Panini and to ha\e 
memorised the whole of Sama Veda and to 
chant them in correct accents was an unique 
attainment. This he had achieved. But 
the young academician had very small 
prospects of earning a handsome income to 
make his two ends meet. There was no 
opening for him in the Goi ernment service, 
there being no chair of Veda in the Sanskrit 
College. The provision for any study of 
Veda and Vedanta was considered as en- 
couragement of teaching theology, a subject 
which the Government was precluded from 
patronising. Even the chair of Vedanta was 
abolished in the apprehension that a 
Christian Government was encouraging the 
study of heathen theologv. Little did it 
strike the abollshers that the cause of 
comparative philology, comparative religion, 
and philosophy^ suffered by yielding to the 
representations of some bigoted padris 

Pandit Satyavrata was naturally anxious 
to obtain some means of livelihood and 
also some useful occupation. This latter 
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he created for himself. He started the 
“Pratna-Kamra-Nandini” a monthly journal 
m Sanskrit. This was perhaps the 
second Sanskrit Journal that existed in 
those days. The first was the “ KSsi- 
vidya-Sudhanidhi,” with the better 
known alias “The Pandit,” This journal 
was started by an orientalist of renown, 
Mr, R. T. H. Griffith, the then Principal of 
the Benares College, with a number of 
collaborateurs from the staff of the Sans- 
krit and Anglo-Sanskrit department of the 
College. Among that band of contributors 
were some foremost scholars of the day. 
Pandit Vithwala Shastri added to his 
Sanskrit learning a knowledge of Latin. 
He had translated into Sanskrit portions of 
Bacon's Novum Organum. Pandit Vapudeva 
Shastri was the first Indian Astronomer 
of his time. Pandits Rajaram Shastri 
and Bala Shastri were eminent Gram- 
marians. Pandit Vechanram Tripathi 
was relied upon for the correction of 
the final proofs. “The Pandit” was a diglot. 
On the English side the Editor had the co- 
operation of Babu Pramadadas Mltra of 
the Anglo-Sansknt department. But the 
main portion of the Journal consisted of 
Sanskrit articles and publications. The 
contributions of this galaxy of accomplished 
Professors quickly elevated “The Pandit” to 
the rank of a first- class magazine. It so, on 
acquired a European reputation. Professors 
Maxmuller and Goldstucker In England 
and their confreres in Germany and America 
and elsewhere looked with an expectant 
eye for something new — something fresh, in 
the lucubrations of these Eastern fellow- 
labourers in the field of Sanskrit. 

Think of the audacity of a young tyro 
to light his small candle before such a 
brilliant chandelier. Yet the plucky 
Bengali Shistri brought out, single-handed, 
a Sanskrit journal, to the astonishment of 
the Pandit'Mandali (literary circle) of 
Kasi. But the publication of a journal 
means not only literary ability of the 
editor but financial strength to meet the 
cost of printing. Pandit Satyavrata had 
very slender means. But he was not 
daunted b}!- any thoughts of how to meet 
the printer’s bill. He worked as editor — as 
copyist, as proof corrector, as duftry, as 
peon, I can bring to my mind the picture of 
the scene of his labours — in the first floor 


of a house selected in a narrow lane behind 
the temple of Annapurna with perpetual 
twilight during the day — composing his 
articles, copying them fair, taking them to 
the press, correcting proofs, packing and 
despatching the issues as they came out of 
the press. Such enthusiasm, such strenuous 
work, from daybreak till midnight. In 
the intervals of business he gave Vedic 
lessons to his pupils. But like the lesson- 
giving that did not bring him money — let 
not the European reader entertain the idea 
that Brahman teachers of the Shastras take 
fees from their pupils — the labours bes- 
towed on the “Pratna-Kamra-Nandini” 
were unproductive from the commercial _ 
point of view. The readers of a Sanskrit 
journal were few and far between. They 
who could read it and appreciate its value 
were men as poor as the editor— the god- 
dess of vvealth keeping aloof from these 
devoted lovers of learning. His onlj 
ambition was to see that his “Pratna- ■ 
Kamra-Nandin!” gave him the literary 
fame after which he thirsted. This he 
gained. The name of “Satyavrata Sama- 
srami” was on the lips of many — o( 
appreciative friends and of hostile critics. 

It was in those days that the famous 
meeting of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, and the Pandits 
of Benarps was held in the Anandbagneai 
Durga Kund under the Chairmanship of 
Maharaja Isvari Narayan Singh, the pre- 
decessor of the present Chief of the State of 
Benares. Except perhaps on the occasion 
of Buddha’s first preaching of his heterodox 
tenets at Sarnath in old Kasi, never -was ^ 
there such an excitement among the learned 7- 
classes and the religious orders of the Hindu 
community. Their representatives mustered 
strong to fight the stalwart intellectual 
athlete who believed in the Vedas but 
did not accept the orthodox interpretations 
that are given m modern commentaries 
He would not accept the authority of the 
Pnranas, for in his opinion, they were 
spurious. His contention was that the 
word Pxirawa (old) was always used as an 
adjective and there existed no substantive 
use of that word to denote the particular 
literature w'hlch present day Hindus accept 
as a part of their scripture. After a lengthj 
conflict the battle ended in a draw as 
claimed by the party of the Swami. But 
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the Pandits claimed victory on the side 
issue that the word Purana has been used 
as a substantive in a text whose authority 
the Swami Dayanand had accepted. The 
manuscript was produced containing 
the substantive use of the word Purdna. 
The Swami took the leaf of the manuscript 
in his own hands and remained pondering 
over it for some time. The assembly 
shouted victory for the Pandits arid the 
crowd dispersed. 

The Editor of the new Sanskrit journal, 
our Samasrami, rvas also in evidence 
there taking notes of the proceedings, 
having secured a seat in the polemical 
arena in proximity to the combatants. 
The Pratna~Kamra-Nandmi was in great 
demand as containing a full report of 
the debate. The curious reader may 
find the account of that memorable meeting 
in the pages of that journal. My impression 
was, from what I heard from him and other 
friends when we met within a few days of 
the meeting, that his report was fair and not 
that of a partisan. 

Pandit Samasrami’s literary activities 
were varied. He used his pen in the 
columns of the Pratna-Kamra-Nandim but 
he used his tongue also in the traditional 
manner of the Pandits. He went out on 
tours, visiting large religious fairs like 
the Kumbha Mela of Haridwar, Courts of 
Princes, centres of learning, and returning 
with laurels won in Sabhas of learned 
Pandits niet to exchange views on points 
of dispute. At Nadia, the principal centre 
of Sanskrit learning in West Bengal, he 
created such an effect on an old distin- 
guished Professor that he gav'e away 
his elder grand-daughter in marriage to 
Samasrami and his younger grand-daughter 
to Samasrami’s brother Samadh} ay i who had 
accompanied him and taken part in their 
literary display. It was a romantic achieve- 
ment — this winning of brides as prizes for 
learning. 

Having now entered the life of a house- 
holder and beset with cares to provide the 
wants of the family, Pandit Samasrami 
settled in Calcutta, where he found jobs in 
the Asiatic Society through the generous 
patronage of Dr. Raja Rajendralala Mitra, 
the scholar and antiquarian and the tower 
of strength of the Asiatic Society at that 
period. He edited the Sama Veda for the 


Bibliotheca Indica Series, the Nirukta and 
other works of Vedic literature. The 
“Pratna-Kamra-Nandini” had disappeared 
He ^now started the “Usha” and conducted 
it for the special benefit of his Bengali 
countrymen. There was no laziness in 
him— work, work, work. He took interest 
in the Bengali drama, and was the guiding 
spirit in a certain popular Calcutta Theatre 
He took part m socio-religious controversies 
that at times agitate Calcutta Bengali 
Society. I happened to meet him when he 
was busy with a controversy on the question 
of polygamy. Not content with advocating 
it with hi.s pen he showed the courage of 
his conviction by ju.stsfvmg his brother 
Samadhyavi’s taking a second wife in the 
lifetime o,f the wife he had married at 
Nadia. Perhaps he was right m the inter- 
pretation of the Smriti texts that permit 
polygamy under particular circumstances 
But as eminent Pandits were also on the 
opposite side there is some relief that 
polygamy did not command unanimous 
verdict in us favour. This incident shows 
that even very learned men may sometimes 
be provoked to show too much zeal in 
interpreting the letter of the law at the 
expense of the higher spirit of religion. 
The baneful consequences of the practice 
of polygamy Hindu writings have chro- 
nicled in the sufferings of Dhruva and 
Rama. 

‘‘Even the moon has its dark spots ” 
What wonder if Samasrami’s judgment 
was warped at times? To err is human 
To expect perfection in frail humanity 
is expecting too much. In the midst of 
such engrossing pursuits he carried on 
the Brahman Pandit’s traditional daily task 
of giving lessons to pupils Scholars from 
remote provinces such as the Panjab 
travelled to Calcutta to receive the benefits 
of his ripe learning, but I am not aware 
whether he has left any distinguished 
Bengali pupil who can carry on his work 
of teaching the Sama Veda in Bengal 
I fear Bengal has not utilised his Vedic 
learning. His was a unique figure, of a 
tall exotic plant on a soil where neither its 
seeds nor grafts have multiplied its species. 
It seems that the soil of Bengal is not 
favourable to \'edic learning, 

A thousand years ago a King of Bengal, 
the famous Adisur, had to invite Vedic 
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Brahmans from distant Kanouj to perform 
Vedic sacrifices because there was a lack of 
supply of qualified indigenous talent. 
The descendants of the Kanouj emigrants 
forgot their ancestral learning and practice 
and there was little Vedic light to be seen 
in Bengal for centuries. One remote 
descendant of one of those Kanouj Brahmans 
acquired a mastery of this neglected learn- 
ing in Kasi and settled In his ancestral 
native province. But he received no cordial 
welcome nor patronage at the hands of the 
Pandits of Bengal nor of their patrons, the 
landed and well-to-do middle-class Hindus. 
No \^edic School was established where this 


specialist could train pupils and disseminate 
the knowledge he had accquired with so 
much labour. 

The Vedic publications of the Asiatic 
Society edited by Samasrami will keep his 
memory green among scholars of all lands 
who will feel grateful to him for his services 
to Vedic literature ; but the Bengalis did not 
show any appreciation of the only living 
Vedic Pandit whom they could claim as their 
own. His Mission to which his father— that 
selfless patriotic well-wisher of the land of 
his birth — had trained him was unfulfilled. 
Unlucky Bengal ! 

A. B. 


THE CORONATION 


I T is rather difficult to form an accurate 
moral and spiritual estimate of the great 
function just witnessed m London. The 
English Coronation is said to stand by itself 
in the history of European royalism. No 
other people have anything like it. I do 
not know if they have anything like It even 
in the more poetical and stately ritualism 
of the East, It would be exceedingly in- 
teresting to know if the ancient Hindu 
kings were coronated at all ; and if so, 
what was the kind of ritual associated with 
their coronation. So far as my meagre 
knowledge goes — and' it does not go very 
far, — 1 think the ceremonial investiture of 
the Hindu princes took place before their 
actual accession to the throne, when they 
were heirs-apparent only. We read thus 
in the Ramayana of the installation of 
Rama, during the lifetime of, Dasaratha, 
though the ceremony did not take place 
owing to the intrigues of his. step-mother. 
But the preparations were made. Thev had 
the rite of “anointing’' called Abhisheka in 
Sanskrit, but it mteant, the anointing of the' 
prince as the recognised heir ' to the throne." 
And it was d'one in the lifetime of the reign-' 
mg monarch. And It w'as ‘ this anointing 
as the heir-apparCnt which fully established 
his claims to the royal Succession, .and the 
anointed .heir-apparent of Yuvaraja as he 
was called, seems to. havG' ascended' fhe 

, j j 1 ^ ' 


throne without any further ceremonial. It 
is as the heir-apparent that he received the ' 
assent and acceptance of his subjects. In 
vii'tue of this acceptance he subsequently 
ascended the throne upon the death of his ' 
predecessor in the royal office. This 
assent was sometimes refused, as we read 
in the Mahabharata, in the case of Prince - 
Devapee. But as 1 said, I do not know 
if in the rituals associated with Hinduism, 
there was anything similar to the British 
Coronation. It seems, however, that at 
least in the ancient polity of the Hindus, 
they had certain things which bear consider- 
able similarity to some parts of the British 
Coronation Service. We read thus in the « 
YajurVeda, IX, 40, — 

Oye learned men, pioctaim (from among yoursehes) 
that man with one voice, your King, (the head of Ihe 
State), _ who js just, impartial, well-educated, culiured, 
and irieiid of alJ, In this way alone shall ye attain ‘ 
universal sovereignly, be greater than all, manage the 
affairs of the State, obtain political eminence, acquire , 
wealth, and nd the world of its enemies. 

In the .Epics — the Mahabharata and the' 
RamSyana — we find the ceremony known 
in our Coronation ritual as that of “present- 
ation” , forming . part of the Abhisheka 
Ceremony of the heir-apparent. Possibly iii 
this “presentation” and acceptance is pte- ' 
served the memory common to all Aryar 
communities, of the days when the chiefs 
of (the Aryan State were openly and formally 
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elected to kingship by the community, [t 
IS a mere formality now. In our present 
Coronation Service, it is called the Recog- 
nition, and is described thus : — 

•| The King and Queen being so placed, the Arch~ 
bishop shall iarn to the East part of the Theatre, and 
after, together -Jiith the Lord Chancellor, Lord Great 
Chamberlain, Lord High Constable and Earl Marshal 
(Garter King of Arms preceding them), shall go tu 
the other three sides of the Theatre in this order, 
South, West, and North, and at every of the four 
iides shall with a loud voice speak to the People-, and 
the King in the meanwhile, standing up by his chair, 
shall turn and shew himself unto the People at every 
of the four sides of the Theatre as the Archbishop is 
at every of them, the Archbishop saying ■ 

SIRS, [ here present unto you King GEORGF, 
the undoubted King of this Realm Wherefore all 
\ou who are come this day to do your homage and 
service, Are you willing to do the same ? 

^ The People signify their willingness and joy, 
by loud and repeated acclamations, all with one voice 
cryi-ng out 

God save King GEORGE 
The Coronation Service. 

The religious service proper comes after 
and not before this recognition. It begins 
with the singing of the Litany by two 
bishops, the choir singing the responses. 

Next comes the Communion Service 
which is conducted by the Archbishop, 
who offered on the present occasion, the 
following prayer ; — 

O GOD, who providest for thy people by thy power, 
and rulest over them in love Grant unto this thy 
sertant GEORGE, our King, the Spirit of wisdom 
and government, that being devoted unto thee with all 
his heart, he may so wisely gotern this kingdom, that 
in his time thy Church and people may continue 
in safety and prosperity ; and that, persevering in good 
works unto the end, he may through thy mercy come 
to thine everlasting kingdom . through Jesus Chnsi 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 

This was followed by gospel readings. 

-After this the Creed was sung, the King 
and Queen with the people standing. It 
IS the orthodox Creed of the .Anglican 
Church. 

The Coronation O.ath. 

The reading of the Creed was followed 
on the present occasion by a sermon, 
preached by the Archbishop of York, and 
then came the Oath. This Coronation Oath 
was administered by the Archbishop who 
went to the King, and standing before him, 
administered it as follows. 

lO 


The Archbishop first asked the King — 

“Sir, IS Your Majesty willing to take the Oath 

The King answered — "I am willing ’’ 

Then the Archbishop put the following 
questions, and the King, having a book in 
his hands, answered each question several h 
this wise ; — 

.Archbishop. Will you solemriy promise and swear 
to govern the people of this Linked Kmgdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ana the Dominions thereto be- 
longing, according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed 
on, and the respectwe Laws and Custoins of the same'’ 

King. I solemnly prom’se so to do. 

Archbishop, Will you to your power cause Law 
and Justice, m Mercy, to be executed m all youriudg- 
ments ' 

King. I will. 

Archbishop. Will you to the utmost of your power 
maintain the Laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law'* ,\nd will vou maintain and preserve 
invioiablv the settlement of the Church of England 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, as by law established in England'’ And v^ili 
you preserve urto the Bishops and Clergy or Englana 
and to the Churches there committed to their charge 
ah such rights and privilege,:, as by law do or snail 
appertain to them, or any of them ' 

King. .Lll this ! promise to do. 

Then the King, arising out of his chair, 
assisted by the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
the Sword of State carried before him, went 
to the Altar, and there being uncovered, 
made his solemn Oath m the .sight of all 
the people, to observe the promises : laying 
his right hand upon the Hoh' Gospel m 
the great Bible, (which was before earned 
in the procession inside the Chapel, and 
was now brought from the Altar by the 
-Archbishop and tendered to His Majesty 
as he knelt upon the steps), who said these 
words : — 

“Tbe thing: which 1 have here before promised t 
will perform and keep. So help me God. ' 

Then the King kissed the Book and 
signed the Oath. 

The Anointing. 

Then came the ceremony of Anointing. 
It was preceded by the singing of an appro- 
priate hymn, 

.At the conclusion of the hymn, the Arch- 
bishop said the following prayer : — 

O LORD, Holy Father, who by anointing with 
Oil didst of old 'make and consecrate kmgs, priests 
and prophets, to teach and govern thy people Israel 
Bless and sanctify thy chosen servant GEORGE, who 
by our office and mmistry is now _io be anointed with 
this Oil, and consecrated King of this Realm 
Strengthen him, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the 
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-omforter , confirm and .stablish him with t'lj free 
ind princely Spirit, the Spirit of wisdom and govern- 
ment, the Spirit of counsel and ghastK strengtii, the 
Spirit of knowledge and true godline;*) and fill him, O 
Lord, with the Spirit of thy holy fear, now and for 
ever Amen. 

Artd then, the ch«ir sang the folJotving 
verse from the Old Testament; I. Kings, 

h 39-40- 

ZADOK the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint- 
ed Solomon king , aad all the people rejoiced and 
said God save the king, Long live the king, May the 
king live for ever. Amen Hallelujah. 

Whde this was being sung, the King 
having been disrobed of his crimson robes, 
and having taken off his cap of State, went 
and sat down m King Edward’s Chair. 
And then the Archbishop anointed him 
with the sacred oil taken from the Ampulla 
of the Altar, and pouring it with the holy 
Spoon on the crown of the head of the 
King, in the form of a cross, saying — 

"Be thy Head anointed with holy Oil as kings and 
priests and prophets were anointed " 

Then he poured the oil on the breast of 
the King, saying : — 

"Be thy Breast anointed with holy Oil.’' 

And next on the palms of both the hands, 
saying : — 

"Be thy Hands anointed with Holy Oil." 

And he concluded tvith the words : — 

And as Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet, so be\ou anointed, 
blessed, and consecrated King over this People whom 
the Lord your God hath given jon to rule and govern. 
In the Name of the Fattier, and of the Son, and ot the 
Holy Ghost Amen, 

A Medijeval Litukgy. 

I have quoted passages from the Corona- 
tion Service to indicate to the Indian reader, 
generally unfamiliar with the elaborate 
liturgy of the Church of England, the 
essentially mediaeval character of the rites 
administered to King George last week. 
These rites had truth, moral strength, and 
spiritual inspiration to the people who had 
faith in the miracles and mysteries of 
mediseval Christianity, They have little 
meaning and no inspiration to the modem 
man. There are a feu^ people, perhaps, 
even in England of to-day who have been 
able to keep their old and mediteval faiths 
intact. The Litany, and the Creed, had 
undoubtedly truth and inspiration for them. 
But even these have completely outgrown 


the medimva! ideas regarding the kingly | 
authority and the royal prerogative Our 
Coronation Rites are reminiscent of the ^ 
days when kings ruled in Christendom by 1 
Divine Right. No modern European 
monarch claims this mediaeval right, not 
even the Kaiser himself, at least in the old 
mediaeval sense. The faith that lent sanc- 
tity to the person of the Kmg, and divine 
authority to his Office, derived directly 
through the miracle of his Anointing and 
Crowning and fnthronisation, that faith 
is dead, and will never come back again. 

Not even the almost impossible possibility 
of the revival of clericalism in Christendom 
will be able to bring that faith back to life, 
Even modern clericalisrn will have to give 
new meaning to the old priestly office, and 
base Its spiritual character and authority 
upon the actualities of modern thought and , 
life. Even supernaturalism feels in nur day 
the absolute necessity of “Naturalising’' 
itself. We see it in all the pseudo-science 
of Besantine theosophy. The mysteries of 
the old Christian faith, if they are revived 
at all, will have to base themselves not 
upon ancient legend but upon the actual 
spiritual experience of the modern man, 1 
But the training and disciplines of tht 
higher spiritual life, wlthriut which no man 
can have these deeper spiritual experiences, 
are almost completely out of place m out 
present-day ideals and schemes of life. Rare 
everywhere are these deeper experiences 
They are exceedingly rare in our modem 
rationalistic and materialistic civilisation. 
Consequently, the old mysteries of religion 
have so far received no new life and infer- 
pretation among us. And in view of it all, 
the Coronation Rite could not possibly have ; 
any deep moral or spiritual inspiration to us, 

But as I said, not merely the theology 1 
that stands at the back of these rites, f - 
mediaeval, and has, therefore, no meaning s 
for u.', even the political theories embodied 1- 
in them ha\-e been long exploded, 
legend of the Holy Oil with which King,- 
George was anointed last week is that') 
was originally given by “Our Lady” th 
Mother of God to St. Thomas, to be re- 
served for the Coronation of a King vi'fo 
should be a loyal champion of the Churcli. 

And the “Nation” of June loth. pertinentij 
asks, — 

What sanctity has this anointing- for His Majest}'; 
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uhjti-Li tQ dii_ lh_ f«u_h h.ch ba. V _n _he ano ntcd 
So\ereign a “nijxta peisoaa", half-bpintual, half-lay, 
\hiLh bclifived that through his unction he had received 
111 a special manner the se\en-fold gift of the most 
Holv Spirit, has passed awa\ to return no more, not 
even n the most impossible event of the triumph in 
Europe of a clerical reaction. The philosophy of 
Suarez the Jesuit, no less than that of Milton the 
Puntaii, has shatteied for ever the religion that half- 
deified the hereditary ruler, and has driven the Sainte 
Ampoule to keep company with the Holy Graale in 
the Land of Faery. And vet practical England retains 
the phantom of the mystery. 

The C0RONA.T10K Sermon. 

The best part of the Coronation Service 
was, ! think, the short and inspiring sermon 
preached by the Archbishop of York. This 
was the only part of the ceremonies which, 
to some slight degree, reflected the larger 
ethical consciousness of our time. It was 
even more than merely ethical. There was 
a background of noble idealism behind the 
utterances of the Archbishop. Service, — 
reverent, selfless, dutiful, and devoted service, 
IS the test of true spiritual nobility. In the 
realm of the Spirit, people rise to high rank 
and position, not through pomp and power, 
but through devoted service. The ideal 
master here is the real servant. “ The kings 
of the Gentiles have lordship over them •, 
and they that have authority over them are 
called benefactors. But ye shall not be so ; 
but he that is the greater among you, let 
him become as the younger, and he that is 
chief as he that doth serve.” And the Archbi- 
shop took for his text the words; — “I am 
among you as he that serveth.” He said : — 

The great day has come. Attended by the loving 
ioyalty of millions of his subjects, and uplifted bv their 
prayers, the King is here to receive from God his 
hallowing and his crown. In the venerable home of 
its history and its faith, an Empne fomes into the 
presence of the King of Kings. Pause for one moment 
to hear'-a voice from Him. 'T am among you as he 
that serveth”. It is the word that tells the way in 
which He won and wields His Kingdom. 

vh H 

To' be among them as he that serves — among the 
people in this homeland, among the multitudes of 
India, among the strong v'oung nations overseas, as 
the one man raised above private and local interests 
to think of all, to care for all, to unite all m one fellow- 
ship of common memoues, common ideals, common 
sacrifices,. — tins is indeed a kingly life. 

The Roy.A.L Pageants. 

If the religious service of the Coronation 
was dominated by medieevalism, the royal 
processions were equally dominated by the 


spiiit of m 1 1 1 ta 1 1 btn. I a-hi not attempt to 
describe these regal pageants. Of course, 
people were mightily pleased with these. 
London loves sensations, ft is easily pleased, 
and likes being excited and hilarious over 
the merest tribes. The preliminary prepa- 
rations therefore drew immense crowds, 
immense even for this Modern Labyion, — 
to our more fashionable thoroughfares along 
the route of the royal processions, night 
after night, for more than a week previous 
to the Coronation day. Quite a million 
people had come to London to see the great 
show. Besides the leisured Britisher, people 
had come from the Continent and from 
America, and the British Colonie' to witness 
the pageants. Representatives of the 
world’s royalties were there. And they 
provided endless fun to the cockney crowds. 
The British mob takes a peculiar pleasure 
at the sight of crowned heads and jewelled 
personages, all our platform platitudes regard- 
ing equality and democracy notwithstand- 
ing. Ev'en the accredited representatives of 
our socalled social democracy are not all of 
them quite above being flattered by royal 
recognition ; and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
recent lunch with the Kaiser has formed 
the topic of a little exciting discussion 
in the Socialist Revieiv of this month. There 
are Socialists who did not hke it. But 
Mr- Macdonald is, I think, unlike poor 
Keir Hardy, a representative man, in the 
Emersonian sense. He represents the inner 
psychology of the British democrats far more 
faithfully, I should think, than any other of 
his colleagues in Parliament. The fact is 
that the purple has not as yet lost its charm 
to the British eye ; and the ‘‘dookes” are 
yet a powerful social talisman here. A 
loyai function has therefore a strange fasci- 
nation for the British populace. And it 
particularly pleases them to feel that all 
these are specially organised for their amuse- 
ment. This is the view that the man m 
the street here takes of these pageants 
Scratch the British Democrat, the loud- 
tongued Socialist even not always except- 
ed, — and you will always discover the jingo 
in him. The fascination of these military 
pageants lies in the fact that they make a 
very strong appeal to the inherent jingoism 
of the British mob. The gathering of the 
world’s royalty in their small Island, the 
massing of thousands of troops in all their 
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glaring colours, setting oE the gorgeous 
uniform of tbeir officers, the lavish display 
of wealth in gaudy decorations and garish 
illuminations, all these impart a certain sense 
of self-importance to the British crowd. 
They make us feel quite imperialistic; and 
help to make us feel immensely pleased 
with ourselves and our rulers. Proverbially 
lacking m the imaginative faculty, we still 
have enough of imagination to be able 
vicariously to enjoy' all this display of 
wealth and magnificence even if inside us 
we may not have had a dry and dirty crumb 
of bread for hours together. Even the starv- 
ing Londoner whose home is on the 
Thames Embankment, is proud to think of 
his great Empire over which the Sun never 
sets. Really our statesmen do not know 
how they would be able to get on at all 
with these starving thousands, but for our 
glorious empire, which though it may not 
find food for all, at least provides these 
exciting pageants for their amusement and 
profit. 

The Royal Processions were, in their way', 
very grand ; but this grandeur was the 
grandeur of a huge military display. The 
appeal was to our military instinct, and 
not to the larger and nobler ideas and 
ideals of our day. The whole show was 
reminiscent of the tune when might was 
right, and the stronger brute made the 
better man. If no other record of our cul- 
ture and civilisation is left a thousand years 
hence except a bnihant painting of King 
George V’s Coronation Processions, or a 
reprint of his Coronation Service, posterity' 
would not be able to distinguish our times 
from those of Richard Coer-de-Lion, or 
Charlemagne ; except in the matter of our 
inferior physique and more showy uniforms. 
The miracles of modern science were repre- 
sented only in the greater perfection of our 
implements of murder; while modern learn- 
ing was represented by the surpliced clergy 
who looked like figures out of a mediaeval 
painting. Our civic life was represented 
by the "coroneted” peers, and our social 
life by silked and pearled peeresses. And 
they reminded one more of by-gone feudal 
times than of the living actualities of our 
present life. As for the real people, the 
puissant nation, they were seen only in the 
unwashed faces that crowded the pavements 
along the royal route. And the whole 


thing showed that the forms of royalty even 
in England to-day have not been able tu 
ht themselves with the new ideals that are 
slowly building themselves around the 
modern Throne. 

The Kixg iv the Modern 

At one time it was thought that mo- 
narchical institutions will gradually die out 
as modern civilisation advances. This wa^ 
a very common idea in the early' part oi 
the nineteenth century. The royalist senti 
ment was distinctly decadent all over the 
western world at that time. But there has 
of late been a very distinct revival of it ol 
late years. This revival is evident every- 
where, and IS due to many causes. In : 
England the first reaction in favour of the 
Monarchy' came with the accession of Queen 
Victoria, d'he romance that at once gather- 
ed around the person and the Throne of the 
Girl-Ouecn ; the spirit of chivalrous loyalty 
that her very helplessness evoked even in : 
those who were looked upon as secret enemies 
of the British Throne ; the healthy mora.1 
influence that the young monarch at once 
biought to bear upon the British Court and 
the conversation and manners of the Britisb 
aristocracy : the marvellous intellectual 
progress and material advancement of the 
people during her long and happy reign 
all these combined to practically removt 
whatever elements of republican discontent 
may at one time have existed m thest 
islands. Outside Great Britain other forco 
have been at work undermining people' 
faith in republican institutions. I'hese hav( 
been a sad failure in loth France and, 
America. The State in France is almoblj 
perpetually m a state of unstable equilli 
brium : and the country is repeatedly found 
on the very verge of fresh revolutions, li 
America, politics is admittedly more corrupt 
than It lb in any other civilised countn 
Republicanism has not as yet fulfilled its 
promises anywhere, in our time. It ha 
nowhere made as yet for larger liberties n 
truer freedom of development of the popn 
lace. All that it has done is to substitute 
the tyranny of a ruling class, supported bi 
a spurious and fictitous majority, often 
times secured by methods that would mi 
bear close moral scrutiny', for the old 
tyranny so far as it was real, of individua 
kings or queens. These are responsibly 
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general!;^, for the present reaction against 
republicanism in Europe and even in Ame- 
rica Of course neither France nor 
America is likely to go in for monarchical 
institutions ; but both do seem to feel the 
loss. On the other hand the growth of 
what may be called the new empires, that 
are almost a necessity of our present indus- 
trialism which wants large and expanding 
markets for its increasingly expansive pro- 
ductions, and the consequent possession of 
large dependencies by the Western Demo- 
cracies, these have made a new call upon 
modern Western statesmanship to maintain 
the Throne at the centre of the Imperial 
Machinery, for without it it would be practi- 
cably impossible for free democracies to hold 
and exercise political suzereintv over vassal 
princes and subject peoples. It is evident 
already that the colonial system of France 
and America must be fundamentally different 
from that of Constitutional Monarchies like 
Great Britain or Germany. Cuba and the 
Phillipines must be helped to evolve along 
republican lines, ultimately incorporated 
with the other States of the Union as 
an independent federal unit. France in 
Chandernagore and Pondichery has already 
vested her subjects with the same rights as 
the people at home enjoy. In Africa she is 
more for establishing “protectorates’’ after 
the manner of Great Britain in Egypt, than 
for assuming direct governmental authontj-. 
But the experiment of these “protectorates” 
is yet in its infancy and its success is yet to 
be proved. Indeed, the British “Protec- 
torate” in Egypt is still in a somewhat 
anomalous position ; one does not clearly 
see how this anomaly can be removed 
except either by the removal of the protec- 
tion altogether, or by an open and formal 
annexation of the country to the British 
Empire. And the trends of British policy 
in Egypt distinctly point to the second 
alternative. Whether viewed historically 
or psychologically, the preservation of the 
Crown is an imperious necessity of our 
modern “democratic empires” even as it was 
of the old despotic empires. We want it 
even for our home consumption also ; because 
of the increasing love of our starving 
millions for barbaric shows and pageants. 
Our passion for colour and action, our love 
of wild displays, the growing demand of 
the civilised barbarian in our streets and 


factories, for sensations arid excitements, 
that like the wine he drinks, help him to 
forget for the time being his gnawing hunger 
or the biting cold. These are the various 
causes, some political, some industrial, some 
historical, some psychological, that have 
combined to revive the roy alist sentiment 
in our day. 

Revival and Resurrectio-x. 

But what the situation demands is not 
a rev’ival, but what may' be called a resur- 
rection, of the rovalfst sentiment in our 
dav. We have commenced to realise the 
limitations of '■epubl lean ism even as a few 
decades back we had realised those of the 
old monarchical institutions. Republi- 
canism has confessedly failed to offer a more 
helpful instrument for the realisation of the 
modern civic ideals than the old royalism 
had done Republicanism worked wondei- 
fully well in the ancient city-states of 
Greece or Rome. It i.s working fairly well 
even in our own day, m the smaller, 
unambitious and less industrial community 
in Switzerland, But it is an impossible 
thing in our larger states. Indeed, the only 
rational and useful form of republicanism 
seems to be that of the old village com- 
munes. We cannot revert to that stage 
again. On the other hand, roj'absm, 
as we have known it so far, is also out of 
place in our modern life. The present 

rev'ival of it, through the revival of anti- 

quated shows and military pageants, shows 
more of a relapse into ancient barbarism 
rather than an advance towards the fuller 
modern ideal. The truth is, that it is 

impossible to revive, in our day, the old 

royalist sentiment. I’he forces that gave 
it birth are dead and gone. The relations 
that preserved it are dissolved. We may 
revive the old forms but we shall never be 
able to put life and reality into them any 
more. What the situation demands, what 
the thought and culture of our age is lead- 
ing to, -3 not a revival of kingly pageants, 
but a resurrection of the kmgly office. The 
difference betiveen a revival and a resurrec- 
tion is that while the one has reference to 
the bodv, the outer form and embodiment 
of a thing, the other relates to its inner life 
and spirit. Revival is really something 
physical : resurrection is something essen 
tiaily spiritual. The revival of royalism 
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would mean the multiplication of vain 
shows and barbaric displays. The resur- 
rection of royalism would mean the ideali- 
sation and spiritualisation of the kingly 
office and function. 

The present royalist revival is, indeed, a 
mere reaction against the republicanism of 
the French illumination. That republicanism 
came as a protest against the excesses of 
the eighteenth century royahst pretensions. 
It was essentially a denial of the old rights 
of kings. But denials are, in these complex 
matters, oftentimes only a half-truth. And 
protests rarely offer any true solution of the 
problems that call them forth. Denial is 
no proof, nor is a protest a reconciliation. 
The republican protest has done its work; 
It has killed the old pretensions ; what is 
now wanted is a higher synthesis, a rational 
reconciliation between the great social need 
which the old royalty supplied, and the netv 
social need that democracy has created. 
What we want is a reconciliation between 
the freedom of the subiect and the authority 
of the king, between the Independence of 
individual citizens and the control of the 
State representing the social whole to which 
the individual citizens belong, Republican- 
ism sought to find this reconciliation in 
the democratic franchise upon which the 
authority of the President elected by the 
populace, is based. 

But this franchise has completely failed 
to work out a real leconcihation between 
the individual citizen and the State-authori- 
ty to which he is subject. The popular 
franchise has everywhere set up the 
new tyranny of the majority in place 
of the old tyranny of kings. And 
even this majority is a spurious some- 
thing. The representatives either real or 
spurious of this majority who come into 
possession for the time being of the 
machinery and authority of the State are 
a party in the current political conflicts 
of the country. And the parties to a con- 
flict can never consistently with their posi- 
tion as a party offer anv real solution of 
the conflict itself. And owing to this in- 
capacity, sectional conflicts and class anti- 
pathies are distracting every political society 
in our day. And in this partisan conflict, 
the sen.se of the whole is entirely lost. 

And it is in the revival of this conscious- 


ness of the whole in and through some 
adequate and concrete symbol of the State 
or rather in the creation of it, for the 
consciousness of the whole is really a new 
thing, the result of the highest sociological 
thoughts and speculations of our age,— i 
it is m this concrete expression of the whole ^ 
that we must seek for a rational solution ' 
of the present conflicts of ideals in politics i, 
The resurrected royalty will, perhaps, fur- ^ 
nish this symbol. This new' consciousness i 
of the whole will put anew meaning into 
the old kingly office and function. It is the 
only thing that wtll be able to idealise and ^ 
spiritualise the kingly office 

Viewed in the light of this resurrected - 
rovalist sentiment, the king will cease to t 
be a person, having multiplicity of personal ' 
relations and obligations. So far as these ^ 
relations and obligations are essential for | 
individual self*reali.sation, they, too, will f 
e.xist for the king, but not m* his kingly . 
capacity, but always and only in his [ 
personal and private capacity as an ■ 
ordinary human being, and an individual 
social unit. As a king, he will be neither 
son nor father, nor husband, nor brother, nor ' 
master, nor servant, neither aristocrat nor 
proletariat. He will stand absolutely aloof 
from every party and particularity of the, 
social whole. The parties m the State and * 
the different classes and orders in Societv I 
will be in him, but he wnll not be in them ^ 
He will not even be the head of the State " 
for even the head is a part; but he will be 
the sign and symbol of the whole bodr 
politic. He will not be the source either 
of law or of social authority, but the ^ 
embodiment and incarnation of these. .In j 
him the Law and the authont}' of the State ^ 
will be incarnated. I'he thing incarnated 
is logically' greater than its incarnation ^ 
The Law, therefore, and the State will g 
always remain greater than the king, who “ 
will receive the validity of his office and | 
authority from these, but not lend validih 
to_ them. That w-as the old kingly ideal, | 
this IS the new kingly ideal. When the 
subject realises this ideal, he will recognise ^ 
in the king his own larger self, and in the '' 
authority of the king the larger law of hii ' 
own being, through submission to whicb 
can he fulfil his own personal law and attain 
the highest end of his own life as a social 
being. Th IS is the new king-idea that tif' 
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slowiy dawning upon the modern con- 
sciousness. It reconciles the essence 
of the republican idea with that 
of the rovalibt ideal. For when the 


citizen realises this idea he can truU 
say — 

“ In the King, I am the King." 

E. W:li is 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMAN 


By Sister NTvedit.4. of Rk.-V. 


General Considerations. 

I T would be useless to attempt anr com- 
parative study of human institutions, 
apart from the ideals of which they 
are the expression. In everv social evolu- 
tion, whether of the modern .American, the 
Hottentot, the Semitic or the Mongolian, 
the dynamic element lies in the ideal 
behind it. For the student of sociology', 
the inability to discover this formative 
factor in any given result constitutes a 
supreme defect. To assume, as is so often 
done, that one people has moulded itself 
on a moral purpose, clearly perceived, 
while m the minds of others the place for 
such purpose, is blank, and the\ are as 
they have happened to occur, is purely 
anarchic and pre-scientific. Yet some such 
conception is only too common amongst 
those writers to whom we are compelled to 
go, for the data of racial sociology. This 
IS an unfortunate consequence of the 
fact that, for the most part, we are onl}' 
impelled to the international service of 
humanity, by a strong accession of sectarian 
ardour. 

Another error, to be avoided in a compa- 
rative statement, is that of endowing the 
more or less antithetic ideals and tendencies 
which we do disentangle, with a false 
rigidity and distinctiveness. It is easji to 
argue backwards, from institutions to ideals, 
in such a way as to tabulate whole realms 
of poetry and aspiration inexorably closed 
to certain peoples. But ideals are the 
opportunity of all, the property of. none: 
and sanity of view seems to demand that 
we should never lose sight of the underlying 
unity and humanness of humanity. Thus, 
nothing would appear at first sight more 
fixed, or more limiting, than the polyandry 


of Thibet, We might well a-ssume, a priori^ 
that to look for certain standards and 
perceptions amongst a populace so charac- 
terised were vain. That such a view would 
be untrue, however, is shown at once bv 
Sven Hedin, in his recent work, Trans- 
Himalaya, where he tells of a I hibetan 
gentleman imploring him never to shoot the 
wild geese, for these birds are knoivn to 
have human hearts; like men, they mate 
but once; hence, in killing one, we may 
inflict on another a long life of perpetual 
sorrow. This one incident is sufficient to 
remind us of the high potentialities of the 
human spirit everywhere, however unpromis- 
ing may be the results of a superficial 
glance. Again, we all know something of 
the marvels of constructive and self-organis- 
ing power .shown by modern Europe. When 
we look behind the symptom for the cause, 
we may feel impelled to the opinion that 
the roaster-fact in this regard is the influ- 
ence of the genius of ancient Rome, acting 
first in the Empire, then in the Church, and 
lastly seen in the reaction of nationalities 
today. But of that fundamental Roman 
genius itself, it is increasingly difficult to 
make anj"- statement that does not almost 
immediately commend itself to us, as equally 
applicable to China as the great leader of 
the Yellow Races. The actual difference 
between Europe and Asia, in spite of the. 
analogy between Rome and the people of 
Han, mav perhaps be found explicable on 
the basis of the differing place and materials 
on which these two instincts had to work. 
Perhaps the v^ery foundation stone of socio- 
logical truth lies in that unity of humamtyy 
which such considerations illustrate. 

And lastly’, we have to remember the 
widely differing values of different classes 
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of evidence. It is important always, if 
pos>?ible, to make a people speak for them- 
selves Identical material may be opposite- 
ly handled, as all will admit, by different 
persons, but we cannot go far wrong, in 
demanding that m all cases original evi- 
dence shall have a wide preference, over the 
report of his personal observations and 
opinions, made by a foreigner. It would 
also be well to stipulate for the same rights 
of scrutinj'j over even original testimony, as 
would be exercised by competent persons in 
weighing evidence, with regard, say, to 
physical experiments, or a case in a court of 
law. Statements made, even by the natives 
of a given country, with the direct intention 
of witnessing or ministering to some partisan 
position, will not, on the face of it, have the 
same value as if it can be shown that they 
were made with no idea of a particular 
question having arisen For instance, we 
may refer to the matter of the position of 
the Chinese woman in marriage. We are 
assured by most modern writers of authority 
that this is most depressing. In theory, the 
wife is completely subordinated, while in 
fact, the man always exploits to the full the 
opportunity thus given him. That marriage 
can be brutalised is doubtless as true in the 
case of China as in that of England. All 
that we have a right to ask is, whether it 
has also the opposite possibility, and in 
what degree and frequency. I assume that 
we are all familiar with the relation be- 
tween the general development of a society, 
and its impulse to recognise an individual 
poet, and accord him fame. Bearing this 
relation in mind, we shall be able to mea- 
sure the significance of a couple of little 
poems translated by Martin, m his tiny post- 
humous work — La Femme en Chine. Of 
these, one may be given here. It is by the 
poet Lin-Tchi to his wife, 

“We are living under the same roof, dear cornrade 

of my life. 

We shall be buried in a single tomb. 

And our commingled ashes vill eternalise our union. 

With what good will hast thou shared my poverty, 

And striven to aid me by thy toil ' 

What ought I not to do to make our names illustri- 
ous by my wisdom, 

Thus rendering glonous thy noble example and 

thy good deeds ’ 

But my tenderness and my respect have told thee 

this every day 

♦ Paris. Sandoz Sr Fnschbacher, 1876. 


Is it not true that one genuine utterance 
from the heart of a people, is testimonj 
that outweighs a whole volume of opinions 
however honest, about them ? The historical 
process, as manifested in different countries 
may have led to the selection of various 
ideals as motives of organisation, but an 
open examination of data will make us 
very doubtful of statements that would denv 
to any nationality a given height of spin- 
tuality or refinement. 

Classification. 

The first point to be determined in dealing 
with the proper subject of this paper, the 
present position of the civilised woman 
is the principle of classification to be follow- 
ed. We might divide women into Asiatic 
and European ; but il so, the American 
woman must be taken as European par 
excellence. And where must we place the 
woman of Japan? The terms Eastern and 
Western are too vague, and Modern and 
Mediaeval too inexact. Nor can we afford 
to discard half of each of these generalisa- 
tions, and classify woman as, on the one 
hand. Western — whether Norse, Teuton 
Slav, or Latin— and on the other Mongo- 
lian, Hindu, or Mussalman. Such a .system 
of reference would be too cumbersome 
Perhaps the only true classification is based 
on ideals, and if so, we might divide human 
society, in so far as woman is concerned, 
into communities dominated by the civic 
and communitie.s dominated by the family 
ideal. 

The Civic Ideal. 

Under the civic ideal — imperfectly as 
particular women may feel that this has tet 
been realised — both men and women tend 
to be recognised as individuals, holding 
definite relations to each other in the pub- 
lic economy, and by their own free will 
co-operating to build up the family. Tfie 
civtias tends to ignore the family, save as 
a result, like any other form of productive 
co-operation, and in its fullest development 
may pethaps come to ignore sex. In ' 
America, for instance, both men and wOEtien 
are known as ‘citizens'. No one asks, ‘he 
you a native, or 3. subject, of America?' but 
always, “Are you an American citistn^ 
The contemporary struggle off the English 
woman, for the rudiments ^f politic? ’ 
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equality with men, is but a single step in 
the long process of woman’s civic evolution. 
It is significant of her conscious acceptance 
of the civic ideal as her goal. The arrival 
of this moment is undoubtedly hastened b\' 
the very marked tendenC3' of modern nations 
towards the economic independence of 
woman ; and this process, again, though born 
of the industrial transformation from Manual 
to Mechanical, or Mediaeval to Modern, is 
indirectly accelerated, amongst imperial and 
colonising peoples, by the gravitation of the 
men of the ruling classes towards the geogra- 
phical confines of their racial or political area. 
One factor, amongst the many thus brought 
into play, is the impracticability of the 
family as their main career for some of the 
most vigorous and intelligent of women. 
These are thrown back upon the civitas 
for the theatre of their activities, and the 
material of their mental and emotional 
development. Such conditions are much 
in evidence in the England of today, and 
roust have been hardly less so in Imperial 
Rome. Nero’s assassination of his mother 
might conceivably be treated as the Roman 
form of denial of the suffrage to woman. 

Regarding the civic evolution of woman 
as a process, it is easy to see that it will 
always take place most rapidly m those 
communities and at those epochs when 
political or industrial transformation, or 
both, are most energetic and individuating. 
The guiding and restraining influences 
which give final shape to the results 
achieved are always derived from the his- 
torical fund of ideals and institutions, social, 
msthetic and spiritual. It is here that we 
shall derive most advantage from remem- 
bering the very relative and approximate 
character of the differentiation of ideals. 
The more extended our sympathies, the 
more enlarged becomes the area of prece- 
dent. If the Anglo-Saxon woman rebelling 
in England, or organising herself into great 
municipal leagues in America, appears at 
the moment to lead the world in the strug- 
gle for the concession of full civic respon- 
sibilityy we must not forget the brilliance 
of the part played by women in the national 
history of France. Nor must we forget the 
Medireval Church, that extraordinary crea- 
tion of the Latin peoples, which as a sort of 
civitas of the soul, offered an organised 
super- domestic career to woman, through- 
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out the Middle Ages, and will probably still 
continue, as a fund of inspiration and ex- 
perience, to play an immense part, even 
in her future. Nor must we forget that 
Finland has outstripped even the English- 
speaking nations. Nor can we, in this 
connection, permit ourselves to overlook 
the womanhood of the East. The import- 
ance of woman in the dynastic history of 
China for example, during the last four 
thousand years, would of itself remind us, 
that though the family may dominate the 
life of the Chinese woman, yet she is not 
absolutelji- excluded from the civic career. 
Again, the noble protest of his inferior wife, 
Tchong-tse, to the Emperor in 556 B C , 
against the nomination of her own son as 
heir to the throne, shows that moral 
development has been known in that 
country to go hand in hand with oppor- 
tunity'. “Such a step,” she say.s, “would 
indeed gratify my affection, but it would 
be contrary to the laws. Think and act 
as a prince, and not as a father !” This is 
an utterance which, all will agree, for its 
civic virtue and sound political sense, to 
have been worthy of any matron of Imperial 
Rome. 

But it is not China alone, in the East, 
that can furnish evidence to the point. In 
India, also, women have held power, from 
time to time, as rulers and administrators, 
often with memorable success. And it is 
difficult to believe that a similar statement 
might not be made of Mohammedanism 
There is at least one Indo-Mussalman 
throne, that of Bhopal, which is always 
held by a woman. Perhaps enough has 
been said to emphasise the point that while 
the evolution of her civic personality is 
at present the characteristic fact in the 
position of the Western woman, the East 
also has power, in virtue of her history and 
experience, to contribute to the working 
out of this ideal. To deny this would be 
as ignorantly unjust as to pretend that 
Western women had never achieved great- 
ness bv their fidelity, tenderness, and other 
virtues of the famihn The antithesis merely 
implies that in each case the mass of social 
institutions is more or less attuned to the 
dominant conception of the goal, while its 
fellow is present, but in a phase relatively 
subordinate, or perhaps even incipient. 

The civic life, then, is that which pertains 
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to the community as a whole, that com- 
munity— whether of nation, province, or 
township — whose unity transcends and 
Ignores that of the family, reckoning its 
own active elements, men or women as 
the case may be, as individuals only. Of 
this type of social organisation, public 
spirit is the distinctive virtue ; determined 
invasion of the freedom of welfare of the 
whole, in the interest of special classes or 
individuals, the distinctive sin. The civic 
spirit embodies the personal and categori- 
cal form of such ideals as those of national 
unity, or corporate independence. Its 
creative bond is that of place, the common 
home, — as distinguished from blood, the 
common kin, — that common home, whose 
children are knit together to make the 
civitas, the civic family, rising in its largest 
complexity to be the national family. 

The characteristic test of moral dignity 
and maturity which our age offers to the 
individual is this of his or her participation 
m civic wisdom and responsibility. Our 
patriotism may vary from jingoism to the 
narrowest parochialism, but the demand 
for patriotism, in some form or other, we 
all acknowledge to be just. Different 
countries have their various difficulties 
in civic evolution, and these are apt to 
bear harder on that of the woman than 
of The man. The study of woman in 
America, where society has been budded, 
so to speak, from older growths, and started 
anew, with the modern phase, in a virgin 
soil, is full of illustrations. It would be 
a mistake to attribute the regrettable 
tendency towards disintegration of the 
family, which we are undeniably witness- 
ing in that country today, to any ardour in 
the pursuit of civic ideals. High moral 
aims are almo.st always mutually coherent. 
Weakening of family ties will not go hand 
in hand, m a modern community, with 
growth of civic integrity. Both the progres- 
sive idea of the civitas, and the conserva- 
ti\e idea of the family, are apt to suffer 
at once from that assumption of the right 
to enjoyment which is so characterisric 
of the new land, with its vast natural 
resources, still imperfectly exploited. Vari- 
ous American states exhibit a wide range 
of institutions, domestic and political. 
Some have long conceded the right of 
female suffrage, while in others the dis- 


solution of marriage is notoriously frivolou>i 
But we may take it as an axiom that the 
ethics of civitas and of family, so far as 
woman is concerned are never realh 
defiant of each other ; that neither battens 
on the decay of its fellow ; but that both 
alike suffer from the invasions of selfishness 
luxury and extravagance ; while both are 
equally energised, by all that tends to the 
growth of womanly honour and responsibi 
lity in either field. Even that movement, of 
largely American and feminist ongm 
which we may well refer to as the 
Monasticism, — the movement of social 
observation and social service, finding its 
blossom in university settlements and Hull 
Houses — IS permeated through and through 
with the modern, and above all, with the 
American^ unsuspiciousness of pleasure It 
is essentially an Epicurean movement- 
alvvays remembering, as did Epicurus, that the 
higher pleasures of humanity include paiii 
— not only in the effort it makes to hrightea 
and enliven poverty and toil, but also m 
the delicate and determined gaiety 01 
spirit of those engaged in it, who haii 
never been heard to admit that the hat 
shirt of social service, with all its an\ieti 
and labour, affords them anything but the 
keenest of delight to don. 

The F.iiMiLY Ideal. 

I'he societ}' of the East, and therefon 
necessarily its womanhood, has mouldec 
itself from time Immemorial on the centnl 
ideal of the family. In no Eastern countr 
it may be broadly said — the positive 'pir 
of China, and the mter-tnbal unity 
Islam to the contrary, notwithstanding-^ 
has the civic concept ever risen into tha 
clearness and authority which it holds i’ 
the modern West. As a slight illustratioo 
of this, we have the interesting question 0 
the sources amongst different peoples 0 
their titles of honour. In China, we irt 
told, all terms of courtesy are derived fron 
family relationships. The same statemer 
is true of India, but perhaps to a Ito 
extent : for there a certain number of title 
are taken from the life of courts, and 
from ecclesiastical and monastic organs 
tions. The greatest number and vanefi “ 
titles of honour, however, is undoubted 
to be found amongst Mussalman nation 
who have been familiar from the beginnuf 
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with the idea of the alien, but friendly 
tribe. In ail countries, as well in Asia as 
m medieval Europe, individual women, 
oi'i ing to the accidents of rank or character, 
have occasionally distinguished themselves 
in civil and even in military administration. 
If France has had her saintly queen, 
B’anche of Castile, China has had a 
sovereign of talents and piety no less touch- 
ing and memorable in Tchang-sun-chi, 
who came to the throne in 626 as wife 
of Tai-tsoung: and military greatness and 
heroism have more than once been seen in 
Indian women. In spite of these facts, the 
civitaSj as the main concern of women, 
forms an idea which cannot be said ever to 
have occurred to any Eastern people, in the 
sense in which it has certainl5" emerged 
during the last hundred years amongst those 
nations which inherit from Imperial Rome. 

In the West today there are large classes 
of unmarried women, both professional and 
leisured, amongst whom the interest of the 
cnic has definitely replaced that of the 
domestic life. The East, meanwhile, con- 
tinues to regard the Family as woman's 
proper and characteristic sphere. The 
family as the social unit determines its 
conception of the whole of society. Com- 
munity of blood and origin, knitting the 
kinship into one, becomes all-important to 
it, as the bond of unity. The whole tends 
to be conceived of in Eastern countries, as 
the social area within which marriages can 
take place. That combination of concep- 
tions of race and class which thus comes 
into prominence, constitutes caste, rising in 
its multiplicity into the scclesia or samaj. 
Throughout the art of Eastern peoples we 
can see how important and easily discri- 
minated by them, is the difference between 
mean and noble race. The same fact 
comes out, even in their scientific interests, 
where questions of ethnology have always 
tended to supplant history proper. And in 
geography their attention naturally gravi- 
tates towards the human rather than the 
economic aspects of its problems. As a 
compensating factor to the notion of birth, 
the East has also the more trulj'’ civic idea 
of the village community, a natural norm 
for the thought of nationality. But left to 
themselves, undisturbed by the political 
necessities engendered by foreign contacts. 
Oriental communities would probably have 
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continued, in the future, as in the past, to 
develop the idea of a larger unity, along 
the lines of family, caste, samaj, and race, 
the culmination being the great nexus of 
classes, sects, and kinships bound together 
by associations of faith and custom for the 
maintenance of universal purity of pedigree. 
The West, on the other hand, though not 
incapable of evolving the worship of blood 
and class, tends naturally to the exaltation 
of place and country as the motive of 
cohesion, and thus gives birth to the con- 
ception of nationality, as opposed to that 
of race. 

Racial unity tends to modification, in the 
special case of the Mussaiman peoples, b}! 
their dependence on a simple religious idea, 
acting on an original tribal nucleus, as 
their sole and sufficient bond of commo- 
naltrn. Islam encourages the intermarriage 
of all Mussalmans, whate-ver their racial 
origin. But it would be easy to show that 
this fact is not really the exception it might 
at first appear. The race has here, in an 
absolute sense, become the church, and that 
church IS apostolic and proselytising. Thus 
the unit is constantly growing bv accretion. 
It remains fundamentally a racial unit, 
nevertheless, though nearer than others to 
the national ttpe. In the case of Chinese 
civilisation, again, the race-idea would 
seem to be modifiable by Confucian ethics, 
with their marvellou.s common-sense and 
regard for the public good, creating as these 
do, a natural tendency towards patriotism 
and national cohesion. Yet it is seen m 
the importance of ancestor-worship as the 
family-bond. The sacrament of marriage 
consists in the beautiful ceremony of bring- 
ing the bride to join her husband, in the 
offering of divine honours to his forefathers 

.Amongst Hindus the same motive is 
evidenced in the notion that it is the duty 
of all to raise up at least one son to offer 
ceremonies of commemoration to the 
ancestors. The forefathers of an extinct 
family go sorrowful and may be famine- 
stricken m the other world. In my own 
opinion, this is only an ancient way of im- 
pressing on the community the need for 
maintaining its numbers. This must have 
been an important consideration to thought- 
ful minds amongst early civilised peoples, 
faced as they were by the greater numbers 
of those whose customs were more primitive 
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Only when a man’s place in his communltj'^ 
was taken by a son, could he be free to 
follow the whims of an individual career. 

The Family in Islam. 

The family is, in all countries and all 
ages, the natural sphere for the working-out 
of the ethical struggle, with its results in 
personal development. The happiness of 
families everywhere depends, not on the 
subordination of this member or that, but 
on the mutual self-adjustment of all. In 
the large households and undivided families 
of Eastern countries this necessity b self- 
evident. The very possibility of such 
organisation depended in the first place on 
the due regimentation of rank and duties. 
Here we come upon that phenomenon of the 
subordination of woman, whose expression 

apt to cause so much irritation to the 
ardent feminists of the present day. Yet 
for a permanent union of two elements, like 
husband and wife, it is surely essential that 
one or other should be granted the lead. 
For many reasons, this part falls to the man. 
It is only when the civic organisation has 
emerged, as the ideal of unity, that husband 
and wife, without hurt to their own union, 
can resolve themselves into great equal and 
rival powers, holding a common relation to 
it as separate individuals- The premier 
consideration of family decorum Involves 
the theoretical acceptance, by man or wo- 
man, of first and second places respectively. 
In the patriarchal family — and the matriar- 
ch ate is now exceptional and belated — the 
second place is always taken by woman ; 
but the emphasis of this announcement is in 
proportion to the resistance offered to its 
first promulgation. That is to say the law 
was formulated at the very birth of partlar- 
chal institutions, when it sounded as if it 
were nothing more than a paradox. It is 
this fact, and not any desire to insult or 
humiliate women as such, that accounts for 
the strength of Eastern doctrines as to the 
pre-eminence of man. Semitic institutions, 
and especially the characteristic polygamy 
of Mussalman peoples, are a testimony to 
this enthusiasm for fatherhood at the moment 
of the rise of the patriarchate. To a fully 
individualised and civicised womanhood, 
the position of wife in a polygamous family, 
might well seem intolerable. Such an 
anomaly is only really compatible with the 


passionate pursuit of renunciation as the i 
rule of life, and with the thought of the son ^ 
rather than the husband, as the emotional ' 
refuge and support of woman. Polygamy 
though held permissible in India and China 
for the maintenance of the family, does not 
receive in either country that degree of 
sanction which appears to be accorded to u ' 
in Islam. It is at once the strength and the 
weakness of Islamic civilisation that u » 
seems to realise itself almost entirely as a > 
crystallisation of the patriarchal ideal, per, 
haps in contrast to the matriarchal races by 
whom early Semitic tribes were surrounded 
In the spontaneous Islamic movement for 
progressive self-modification, which our 
time is witnessing, under the name of ^ 
Babism, or Behaism, great stress is laid on 
the religious duty of educating and ematici 
pating woman as an individual. 

The Family in China. , 

China, though seemingly less dependent 
on the supernatural for the sources of her 
idealism than either India or Arabii 
appears to have an intellectual passion foi 
the genera! good. She appreciates evtr\ 
form of self-sacrifice, for the good of others 
but is held back apparently, by her eminent 
ly rational and positive turn of mind, from 
those excesses of the ideal which are to bt 
met with m India. She judges of the most 
generous Impulse in the light of its practical 
application. As an example, her clear 
conception of the importance of perfect 
union between a wedded couple, never 
seems to have led her to the practice oi 
child-marriage. The age of twenty lor 
women, and thirty for men, is by her coii V 
sidered perfect for marrying.''" Norhasanr"^ 
inherent objection ever been formulated ir 
China, to the education of women. On tk 
contrary, the National Canon of Biograpbj 
ever since the last (?) century B C., ha.' 
always devoted a large section to eminen 
women, their education and their literary 
productions. Many famous plays anJ 
poems have been written by women. Airl 
as a special case in point, it is interestiii| 
to note that one of the Dynastic Historitj 
left unfinished on the death of its author 
was brought to a worthy conclusion b' 
his accomplished sister.‘|' 

® Martin. r 

I Prof. Giles, Lecturer at Columbia University. 
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The fact that a woman shares the t.tles 
of her husband, and receives \vith him 
ancestral honours, points In the same direc- 
tion, of respect and courtesy to woman as 
an individual. We are accustomed to hear 
that filial piety is the central virtue of 
Chinese life, but it is essential that we 
should realise that this piety is paid to 
father and mother, not to either alone, — 
witness in Itself to the sweetness and soli- 
darity of family-life. I have heard a 
translation of a long Chinese poem on the 
discover}^ of the vtna, or Oriental violin, 
m which we see a maiden sigh oc’er her 
weaving, and finally rise from the loom and 
don man’s attire, m order to nde forth, in 
place of her aged father, to the wars m the 
far north. It Is on her way to the seat of 
action, that she comes across the instrument 
which is the soul of song, and sends it back 
to her father and mother, that its music may 
tell how her own heart sighs for them day 
and night ! Ail writers seem to agree in 
admitting that the devotion of children to 
parents here extolled is fully equalled by 
the love of Chinese parents for their 
children. 

The essential part of the ceremonies of 
ancestral worship must be performed, in a 
Chinese family, by the sons. Woman may 
assist, it seems. But can never replace man, 
in this office. In the year 1033, the Dowager- 
Empress, acting as Regent, as a protest 
against the exclusion of women, insisted 
on herself performing the state worship 
to the ancestors, rendered necessary by the 
advent of a comet, I'his bold innovation 
proved, however, merel}- exceptional. 
Again, the rule that a child shall be born 
m its father's house is one of unbending 
rigour, in spite of the great liberality with 
which women are often allowed, after 
marriage, to revisit the paternal roof.® 
These facts mark the memory of an energe- 
tic transition from Matnarchate to Patriar- 
chate, which has failed nevertheless to 
obliterate all traces of the earlier. Chinese 
society ascribes the end of the Matriarchate, 
that is to say, the institution of marriage, 
to the mythical emperor Fou-hi, some two 
and a half millenniums before the Christian 
era. In confirmation of the tradition, this 
emperor himself is said to have been of 
virgin birth, that is to say, his mother was 

* Dr. ArtSitir Smith, Village lif* Cktna. 


unvicddcd, a common .-ha.acteristiv of the 
ancient Chinese saints and heroes.® A. 
similar persistence of the memory of the 
Matriarchate, is seen in Southern China 
in the prevalence of the worship of god- 
desses, and notably of Kwan-Yin, Queen of 
Heaven. It should be said that throughout 
Asia, the worship of goddesses is vastly 
older than that of god.s, and may be held 
one of the best means of studying the 
Matriarchate. The Chinese ideograph for 
clan-name is a compound of ivoman and 
btrih, a distinct relic of the period when 
descent was reckoned through the mother 
And final I}!-, the persistence of matriarchal 
influence is seen, not onlv m the frequent 
political importance of the Dovvager-Em- 
press, or Queen-Mother, but also in humb- 
ler ranks of society, by the vigilance which 
seems to be exercised by the woman’s fami- 
ly, and even by her native or ancestral vill 
age, over the treatment accorded to her 
in niairiage. According to Dr. Arthur 
Smith, it is this which is effective m staving 
off divorce as long as possible, and In punish- 
ing cruelty or desertion. Thus the woman’s 
kindred enjoy a remarkable unwritten pou er, 
as a sort of opposite contracting partv m 
the treaty of marriage, and exercise a res- 
ponsibilt}' and care unexampled in Europe 
Nor IS pure idealism altogether unrepresen- 
ted in the life of Chinese women. This is 
seen in the tendency of girls to take the 
vow of virginity ; in the respect felt for 
women ivho marry only once ; and in the 
public honours accorded to such as, before 
sixty years of age, complete thirty years 
of faithful widowhood. Both Buddhism 
and Tao-ism include orders of nuns, amongst 
whom the Tao-ist communities are said at 
present to enjoy the greater social prestige 
A regrettable feature of these ideals — which 
may play a part however m impelling 
Chinese society forward upon the exaltation 
of the civic life for women — is the fact that 
girls sometimes band themselves together, 
under a secret vow of suicide in common, 
if any of their number should be forced into 
marriage. Writers on the subject attribute 
this reverence for the idea of virginity to the 
percolation of Indian thought, into China, 
and such may possibly be its origin. But 
it is easy to understand that it might have 
arisen spontaneously, from these high 
* Giles, 
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conceptions of womanly honour that are 
inseparable from the stability of patriarchal 
institutions, joined to that historic com- 
memoration of the heroic women of the 
matnarchate which has already been 
mentioned. 

The Fashly i.v India. 

In India, as in China, the perpetuation 
of the family is rej^arded as the paramount 
duty' of the individual to the common- 
wealth. There is a like desire for male 
posterity, made universal by a similar rule 
that only a son can offer the sacraments of 
the dead to the spirits of his forefathers. 
But the practice of adoption is very fre- 
quent, and the intervention of a priestly 
class, in the form of domestic chaplains, 
makes this element somewhat less central 
to the Hindu system than to the Chinese, 
amongst whom the father is also the cele- 
brant 

As thioughout Asia, the family is un- 
divided, and in the vast households of this 
type, domestic matters are entirely in the 
governance of women. Servants are few, 
in the inner or women’s apartments, and 
even women of rank and wealth give more 
time, and contribute more personal energy, 
to the tasks of cooking, nursing, and clean- 
sing, than w'e should think appropriate. 
Child-marriage, which, though decreasing, 
IS still more or less the representative 
custom, renders the initial relations of the 
young bride to her husband's people, some- 
what like those of a Western girl to her 
first boarding-school. But it is not to be 
forgotten that the wmman shares in the 
rank and titles of her husband, hence the 
path of her promotion to positions of 
honour and priority, is clearly marked out 
from the beginning. The advent of mother- 
hood gives her an access of power, and 
this recognition culminates m the fact 
that in the absence of sons she is her 
husband’s heir, and always the guardian 
of her children during their minority. As 
a widow, she has also the very important 
light of adoption. Personal property of a 
mother goes to her daughters. 

Anything more beautiful than the life of 
the Indian home, as created and directed 
by Indian women, it would be difficult to 
conceive. But if there is one relation, or 
one position, on which above all others the 


idealising energy of the people spends itself 
it is that of the wife. Here, according jq 
H indu ideas, is the very pivot of .society 
and poetry. Marriage, in Hinduism, ij, ^ 
sacrament, and indissoluble. 'The notion 
of divorce is as impossible, as the re 
marriage of the wfidow is abhorrent. Even 
in Orthodox Hinduism, this last has been 
made legally possible, by the life and 
labours of the late Pundit Iswar Chundei 
Vidyasagar, an old Brahminical scholar 
who was one of the stoutest champions of 
individual freedom, as he conceived of it 
that the world ever saw. But the common 
sentiment of the people remains as it was 
unaffected by the changed legal status of 
the widow, The one point that does wi- 
doubtedly make for a greater frequency of 
widow-remarriages, is the growing desire 
of young men for wives whose age promises 
maturity and companionship A veiy 
pathetic advertisement lately , m one of the 
Calcutta dailies, set forth such a need on 
the part of a man of birth and position 
and added, “Not one farthing of dower will 
be required !” Probably thus one social 
force alone will do more than any other 
to postpone the age of marriage, and ensme 
the worthy education of woman. It is part 
of the fact that Hinduism sees behind the 
individual the family, and behind the 
family society, that there is no excuse made 
for the sin of abandoning the husband, and 
deserting the burdens and responsibilities 
of wifehood. It one does this, the Last 
never plays with the idea that she maj 
have fled from the intolerable, but holds 
her gravelv responsible for all the ensuing 
social confusion. There was indeed a ’ 
movement of religious revivalism in the ' 
fifteenth century — a sort of Hindu Metho- 
dism — which asserted the right of woman 
as equal to that of man, to a life of religious 
celibacy. But ordinarily, any desertion 0' 
the family would be held to be unfaithful 
ness to it. And all the dreams of the Indian 
people centre in the thought of heroic 
purity and faith in wifehood. 

There is a half-magical element in this 
attitude of Hindus towards women. ^ 
performers of ritual-worship they are re- 
garded as second only to the professional 
Brahmin himself. I have even seen a temple 
served by a woman, during the temporal] 
illness of her son. who was the priest ! Our 
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prejudice, in favour of the exclusive sacra- 
mental efficacy of man, instinctive as it mav 
seem to us, is probably due to Semitic in- 
fluences. Even Rome had the Vestal Virgins ! 
In the non-Brahniinica! community of 
Coorg. the whole ceremony of marriage is 
performed bv women, and even amongst 
Brahmins themselves, the country over, an 
important part of the wedding rites is in 
their hands. X woman’.s blessing is 
everyuvhere considered more efficacious 
than a man’s in preparing for a 
]oarney, or beginning an undertaking. 
W’omen are con.stituted spiritual directors, 
and receive the revenues and perform the 
duties, of a domestic chaplaincy, during the 
incumbent's minority, without the matter 
even exciting comment. A little boy is 
taught that whatever he may do to hts 
brothers, to strike his sister would be 
sacrilege. A man is expected to love his 
mother above any other created being. And 
the happiness of women is supposed to 
bring fortune in its train. The ivoman-ruler 
flnds a sentiment of awe and admiration 
■waiting for her, which gives her ani.mmense 
advantage over a man, in the corapetitcn 
for enduring fame, ('hese facts are of course 
partlyi due to the intense piety and self- 
effacement of the lives led by women at 
large ; but still more to the dim memory of 
a time when they w'ere the matriarch.s and 
protectors of the world. There is no free 
mixing of the sexes outside the fa.ra!ly\ in 
anv one of the three great .Asiatic societies 
— Chinese, Indian, or Lslamic, But the 
degree of woman’s cloistered seclusion varies 
considerably in diHerent parts, being least 
in those provinces of India where the com- 
munal institutions of primitive societv have 
been least interfered with by contact with 
Mohammedanism, and at its strictest, 
probably, amongst the Mussalman peoples. 

The Economic St.a.nding of Woman 

IN THE E^lST. 

Even a cursory study of the position 
of woman is conipellled to include some 
mention of her economic standing. In 
societies where the family furnishes her 
main career, she is generally of necessity 
m a position of dependence, either on father 
or husband. .Amongst Hindus, this is miti- 
gated by^ a dot, consisting of jewels, given 
at marriage and after. This property, once 


given, becomes the woman’s own, not to be 
touched even by^ her husband, and in case 
of widowhood, if there is no other fund, she 
IS supposed to be able to sell it and live on 
the interest. Amongst Mohammedans, 
a dower is named, and deeds of settlement 
executed by the husband at marriage. It is 
satd that every Mussalman cabman in 
Calcutta ha.s undertaken to provide for his 
wife a dower of thousands of rupees. To 
pay this is obviously impossible, yet the 
institution is not meaningless. In case he 
wishes for divorce a man can be compelled 
to pay to the uttermost, and God Himself, 
it is said, will ask, on the Dav of Judgment 
where is the amount that he left in default 
It is easy to see hovv' th.s is calculated to 
protect the wife. The custom gives point 
also to the beautiful ■-tory of Fatima, 
daughter of Mohammed and wife of Ah, 
who was asked bv her father what dower 
she would wish named, and answered, ’’The 
.salvation of every Mussalman Leaving 
her own future thus unprotected, in the 
risks of marriage, God Himself would not 
be able to refuse her dower on the day of 
Judgment. 

I have not been able to discover what 
provision is made by the Chinese, for a 
woman, in case of a long and lonely' widow- 
hood. Doubtless, in China as in India, the 
most substantial part of her provision lies in 
the solidarity of the farndv as a %vhoIe. If 
her husband's relatives cannot support her, 
a woman falls hack upon her own father or 
brothers. As long as either family exist-., 
and IS able to support her. she has an 
acknowledged p'ace. If she have sons, 
both she and they muit remain with the 
husband’s people. 

The ivhole East understands the need ot 
a woman’s having pin-money In China, 
it is said, the proceeds of cotton-picking, 
and no doubt also what comes of the care 
of silk-worm.s ; in India, such matters as 
the sale of imlk, cattle and fruit; and 
among .Mohammedans, eggs, chickens, and 
ghats’ milk, are all the perquisites of the 
mistress of the househcild. Like the French, 
the Eastern woman is often o; an excessive 
thrift, and her porver of saving, bv the 
accumulation of small sums, is remarkable. 
That the women require, in the interests of 
the home itself, to have a store of their own, 
probably every man would admit. Of 
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conceptions of womanly honour that are 
inseparable from the stability of patriarchal 
institutions, joined to that historic com- 
memoration of the heroic women of the 
matnarchate which has already been 
mentioned. 

The Family in India. 

In India, as in China, the perpetuation 
of the family is ree;arded as the paramount 
dutj" of the individual to the common- 
■wealth. There is a like desire for male 
posterity, made universal by a similar rule 
that only a son tan offer the sacraments of 
the dead to the spirits of his forefathers. 
But the practice of adoption is very fre- 
quent, and the intervention of a pnestlv 
class. in the form of domestic chaplains, 
makes this element somewhat less central 
to the Hindu system than to the Chinese, 
amongst whom the father is also the cele- 
brant. 

As throughout .'\sia, the family i? un- 
divided, and in the vast households of this 
type, domestic matters are entiiely in the 
governance of '^vomen. Servants are few, 
in the inner or women’s apartments, and 
even women of rank and wealth give more 
time, and contribute more personal energy, 
to the tasks of cooking, nursing, and clean- 
sing, than w'e should think appropriate. 
Child-marriage, which, though decreasing, 
IS still more or less the representative 
custom, renders the initial relations of the 
voung bnde to her husband’s people, some- 
what like those of a Western girl to her 
first boarding-school. Bui it is not to be 
forgotten that the woman shares in the 
rank and titles of her husband, hence the 
path of her promotion to positions of 
honour and priority, is clearly marked out 
from the beginning. The advent of mother- 
hood gives her an access of power, and 
this recognition culminates In the fact 
that in the absence of sons she is her 
husband’s heir, and always the guardian 
of her children during their minority. As 
a widow, she has also the very important 
right of adoption. Personal property of a 
mother goes to her daughters. 

Anything more beautiful than the life of 
the Indian home, as created and directed 
by Indian women, it would be difficult to 
conceive. But if there is one relation, or 
one position, on, which above all others the 


idealising energy of the people spends lUelf 
it is that of the vvife. Here, accoiding to 
Hindu ideas, is the very pivot of society 
and poetry. Marriage, m Hinduism, is ^ 
sacrament, and indissoluble. The notion 
of divorce i? as impossible, as the re 
marriage of the widow is abhorrent. Even 
in Orthndo.N Hinduism, this last has been 
made legally possible, by the life and 
labours of the late Pundit Iswar Chunder 
Vidyasagar, an old Brahminical schoUr 
who was one of the stoutest champions of 
individual freedom, as he conceived of jt 
that the world ever saw. But the commoa 
sentiment of the people remains as it i^as 
unaffected by the changed legal status of 
the widow. The one point that does un- 
doubtedly make for a greater frequency of 
widow-remarriages, is the growing desire 
of young men for wives whose age promibes 
maturity and companionship A \ety 
pathetic advertisement lately , in one of the 
Calcutta dailies, set forth such a need or 
the part of a man of birth and position 
and added, “Not one farthing of dower will 
be ret|uired !” Probably this one social 
force alone will do more than any othei 
to postpone the age of marriage, and ensure 
the worthyr education of woman. It is part 
of the fact that Hinduism sees behind the 
individual the family, and behind the 
family society, that there is no excuse made 
for the .sin of abandoning the husband, and 
deserting the buidens and responsibilities 
of -wifehood. If one does this, the East 
never plays with the idea that she mat 
have fled from the Intolerable, but holdi 
her gravely responsible for all the ensuing 
social confusion. There was indeed a 
movement of religious revivalism in the 
fifteenth century — a sort of Hindu Metho 
dism — which asserted the right of woman 
as equal to that of man, to a life of religious 
celibacy. But ordinarily, any de.«ertion of 
the family would be held to be unfaithful 
ness to it. And all the dreams of the Indian 
people centre in the thought of heroic 
purity and faith in wifehood. 

There is a half-magical element in this 
attitude of Hindus towards women, 
performers of ritual-worship they are re 
garded as second only to the professional 
Brahmin himself, I have even seen a temph 
served by a woman, during the temporan 
illness of her son, who was the priest! Out 
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piejudice, in favour of the exclusive sacra- 
mental efficacy of man, instinctive as it may 
seem to us, is probably due to Semitic in- 
fluences. Even Rome bad the Vestal Virgins ! 
In the non-Brahniinical community of 
Coorg. the whole ceremony of marriage is 
performed by women, and even amongst 
Brahmins themselves, the country over, an 
important part of the wedding rites is in 
their hands A woman’s blessing is 
everywhere considered more efficacious 
*-han a man's in preparing for a 
journey, or beginning an undertaking. 
Women are constituted spiritual directors, 
and receive the revenues and perform the 
duties, of a domestic chaplaincy, during the 
mcumbent’-s minority, w’-ithout the matter 
even exciting comment. A little bo 3 ’- is 
taught that whatever he mav do to his 
brothers, to strike his sister ivouid be 
sacrilege. A man is expected to love his 
mother above anj’ other created being. And 
the happiness of women is supposed to 
bring fortune in its train. The woman-ruler 
finds a sentiment of awe and admiration 
waiting for her, which gives her an immense 
advantage over a man, in the competiton 
for enduring fame. These facts are of course 
partly due to the intense pietj- and self- 
effacement of the lives led bj'- women at 
large ; but still more to the dim memory of 
a time when they were the matriarchs and 
protectors of the world. There is no free 
mixing of the sexes outside the family, m 
an}’ one of the three great Asiatic societies 
— Chinese. Indian, or Islamic. But the 
degree of woman’s cloistered seclusion vanes 
considerabl}' m different parts, being least 
in those provinces of India where the com- 
munal institutions of primitive society have 
been least interfered with by contact with 
Mohammedanism, and at its strictest, 
probably, amongst the Mussalman peoples. 

The Economic Standing of Woman 
IN THE East. 

Even a cursory stud}’ of the position 
of woman is compellled to include some 
mention of her economic standing. In 
socieiies where the family furnishes her 
main career, she is generally of necessity 
m a Dosition of dependence, either on fattier 
or husband, .\mongst Hindus, this is miti- 
gated b}r a dot, consisting of jewels, given 
at marriage and after. This property, once 


given, becomes the woman’s own, not to be 
touched even by her husband, and m case 
of widowhood, if there is no other fund, she 
IS supposed to be able to sell it and live on 
the interest. .Amongst Mohammedans, 
a do'.ver is named, and deeds of settlement 
executed by the husband at marriage. It is 
said chat every Mussalman cabman in 
Calcutta has undertaken to provide for his 
ivife a dower of thousands of rupees. To 
pay this is obviously impossible, yet the 
institution is not meaningless. In case he 
wishes for divorce a man can be compelled 
to pay to the uttermost, and God Him.self, 
it IS said, ivill ask. on the Day of Judgment 
where is the amount that he left in default. 
It is easy to see how this is calculated to 
protect the wife. The custom giv’es pomt 
also TO the beautiful story of Fatima, 
daug’nter of .Mohammed and wife of Ah, 
who was asked by her father what dower 
she would wish named, and answered, “The 
salvation of every Mussalman 1” Leaving 
her own future thus unprotected, in the 
risks of marriage. God Himself would not 
be able to refuse her dower on t'he day of 
Judgment. 

I have not been able to discover what 
provision is made by the Chinese, for a 
woman, m case of a long and lonely widow- 
hood. Doubtless, in Ch.na as in India, the 
most substantial part of her provision lies m 
the solidarity of the family as a whole. If 
her husband's relatives cannot support her, 
a woman falL back upon her own father or 
brothers. .As long as either family exists, 
and IS able to support her, she has an 
acknowledged place. If she have .con*! 
both she and they mu^t remain with the 
husband's peop’e. 

The whole East understands the need of 
a woman’s having pin-money. In China, 
it is said, the proceeds of cotton-picking, 
and no doubt also what comes of the care 
of silk-worms ; in India, such matters as 
the sale of milk, cattle and fruit ; and 
among Mohammedans, eggs, chickens, and 
gOats' milk, arc all the perquisites of the 
mistress of the houseiiold. Like the French, 
the Eastern woman is often of an excessive 
thrift, and her power of saving, by the 
accumulation of small surns, is remarkable 
That the women require, in the interests of 
the home itself, to have a store of their own 
probably every man would admit. Of 
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course where the circumstances of the fami- 
ly are of a grinding poverty, this cannot 
be 

It must be understood that the present 
age, in the East even more than amongst 
ourselves, is one of economic transition. 
Fifty years ago, there, as a hundred and 
fifty years ago, amongst ourselves, the main 
occupation of all women, and especially 
of those of gentle birth, was spinning, t 
have met many a man of high education 
whose childhood was passed in dependence 
on the secret earnings of, say, a grand- 
mother Such a possiblity no longer exists, 
and perhaps one of the saddest consequen- 
ces, East and West, is the amount of unfruit- 
ful leisure that has taken its place. Instead 
of the old spinning and its kindred arts, 
Western woman, as we all know, — owing 
to the growth of luxury and loss of efficien- 
cy — has become still more dependent on 
her husband than she was. The main 
economic advance of woman among our- 
selves, lies in the striking-out of new profes- 
sions and careers by unmarried women. 
This is not yet a factor of great importance 
in the East. In India, we have a few 
women doctors and writers ; and a growing 
perception of the need of modern education, 
IS raising up a class of teachers, who 
are training themselves to assist in the 
spread of instruction amongst women. 
Besides this, in a Ibwer social class, the old 
household industries are giving place to 
the factory-organisation, and in many places 
woman is becoming a wage-earner. This 
change is, of course, accompanied by great 
economic instabhty, and by the pinch of 
poverty in all directions. It is one of the 
many phases of that substitution of civilisa- 
tions which is now proceeding. This subs- 
titution IS a terrible proce.ss to watch. It 
IS full of suffering and penalties. Yet the 
East cannot be saved from it. All that 
service can attempt, is to secure that insti- 
tutions shall not be transplanted without 
the ideals to which they stand related. 
Accepting these, it is possible that Eastern 
peoples may themselves be able to purify 
and redeem the new, transforming it to the 
long-known uses of their own evolution. 


Incipient Developjuents. 

India, It should be understood, is the 
headwater of Asiatic thought and idealism 
In other countries we may meet with apph- 
cations, there we find the idea itself. E 
India, the sanctity and sweetness of family, 
life have been raised to the rank of a great 
culture. Wifehood is a religion ; mother 
hood a dream of perfection ; and the pride 
and protectiv'eness of man are developed to 
a very high degree. The Ramayana — epic 
of the Indian home — boldly lays down the 
doctrine that a man, like a woman, should 
marry but once “We are born once,” said 
an Indian woman tome, with great haughti 
ness, “we die once, And likewise we are 
married once !” Whatever new develop- 
ments may now lie before the woman-hood 
of the East, it is ours to hope that thej 
will constitute only a pouring of the molten 
metal of her old faithfulness and consecra- 
tion, into the new moulds of a wider know- 
ledge and extended social formation. 

Turning to the West, it would appear 
that the modern age has not unsealed any . 
new springs of moral force for woman, in 
the direction of the family, though bj 
initiating her, as woman, into the wider 
publicity and influence of the civic area, it 
has enormously increased the social import : 
ance of her continuing to drink undisturbed 
at the older sources of her character. The 
modern organisation, on the other hand, b\ 
bringing home to her stored and garnered 
maternal instinct, the spectacle of the wider 
sorrows and imperfections of the civic 
development, has undoubtedly opened tc * 
her a new world of responsibility ad j 
individuation 'The woman of the East 
is already embarked on a course of self 
transformation which can only end bj 
endowing her with a full measure of civic 
and intellectual personality. Is it too much 
to hope that as she has been content to quail 
from our wells, in this matter of the exten 
sion of the personal scope, so we might be 
glad to refresh ourselves at hers, and gam 
therefrom a renewed sense of the sanctib 
of the family, and particularly'' of the inviol 
ability of marriage ? 
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PROBLEMS OF THE DAY IN THE PERIODICALS 

OF THE MONTH 


I. 

Colour Conflict and Impehtal 
Federation. 

F or brutal frankness it would be im- 
possible to excel Mr. James Edmond, 
who writes in the July “ National 
Review'’ on “The Australian Fleet.” Mr. 
Edmond is a typical Colonial of indifferent 
education, vulgar antecedents, and infinite 
conceit. His claims to be heard upon the 
subject on which he writes lie m the fact 
that he is the editor of perhaps the most 
Jingoistic of the papers, the “ Sydney Bulle- 
tin ” He stands for what he calls a white 
Australia. Australia must be absolutely a 
white-man’s country ; no non-white peoples, 
whether they come from within or outside 
the British Empire, shall be permitted to 
poach on this preserve. The Australian 
fleet, when it comes into existence, “will be 
found, (when the day comes for defining the 
situationj to exist, first, for the purpose of 
keeping Australia a white-man’s country 
against all comers, and second, (only 
second) for the defence of the mostly 
coloured Empire," The Empire must be 
for Australia and not Australia for the 
Empire. The real imperial unity can only 
be racial unity, and in view of it, even the 
German conquest of England would, the 
writer asserts, “ be quite a minor evil 
compared with a great influx of our 
allegedly peaceful and loyal coloured fellow- 
subjects from India, or from anywhere else.” 

“In fact, if German conquest were the only \isibie 
safeguard against such an influx, It might even be 
welcomed. One country talks much of the Flag, the 
other thinks mostly of the Race. The Flag is calico, 
Or some other form of soft goods ; the Race is alive, 
and it IS flesh and blood. The Flag connotes ojr 
fellow subject who ma}- be a fetish worshipper or a 
tree-dweller , the Race implies a widelv different 
relationship.” 

The Two Imperial Ideals. 

There are two ideals of Empire in 
England : one liberal and_ rational, the other 


narrow and jingoistic, The former looks 
forward to a time when the British Empire 
will be a federation of free communities of 
different colours and races, and will form 
thus, the first step towards the realisation 
of the poet’s dream of a universal human 
federation. The other hopes to work out 
a closer union between the white dominions 
through the consolidation of their economic 
and political interests in a common ■work 
and privilege of exploiting and keeping m 
perpetual subjection the non-white peoples, 
constituting the present British Empire. The 
Australian Imperialist of the type of Mr. 
Edmond, belongs to this second class. If 
Imperial federation means a federation of 
the white colonies only, he is in favour of 
the idea, but if a really Imperial Parliament, 
with power to deal with really Imperial 
affairs all over the Empire, were to be vested 
with “the authority to decide that the 
coloured fellow subject has just as much 
right as a w’hite citizen to move freely and 
settle freely throughout the Empire, then no 
good .Australian would dream for a moment 
of being represented in it.” And if this 
’.deal of an Imperial Federation gains force, 
and the coloured subjects of the Empire are 
granted the full rights of Imperial citizen- 
ship, then an .A,ustralian fleet, forming part 
of the Imperial navy, under the command of 
an Imperial Government entertaining such 
ideas, would have no use for the Australian 
people. “It is better to have no ships at 
all than to have them and place them in the 
hands of an enemy, and this would, most 
unfortunately, be a case of putting them m 
the hands of an enemy.” 

"Tfie White Australia idea is not a political theorj 
It is a gospel It counts for more than religion for 
more than the flag, because the flag waves over all 
kinds of races, for more than the Empire, for the 
Empire is mostly black, or brown, or yellow ; is largely 
heathen, largely polygamous , partly cannibal. Some 
of It is married to its deceased wife's sister, which may 
not be objectionable , but a huge proportion of it still 
believes at its heart m the burning alive of its deceaeea 
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brother's widow, and that is wholly reprehensible. In 
fact, the White Australia doctrine is based on the 
necessity for choosing between national existence or 
national suicide, Australia is so far from Europe and 
North America, and is so close to Asia, that if it 
opened its gates it could easily get a hundred coloured 
immigrants for one white — not the Kaffir variety of 
coloured immigrant, but a kind which is capable of 
competing in all kinds of skilled craftsmanship. 
Supposing this influx set in, the country's present 
working class would disappear for exactly the same 
reason which has prevented any white working class 
appearing m India, Burmah, or Ceylon. Probably it 
would be found, as in the Indian dominions, that a 
white ruling caste of about half a million folk would 
fulfil all requirements. That would mean the vanish- 
ment of nearly nine-tenths of the present white popula- 
tion. And with this new arrangement of things, a 
wonderful dream would pass like the smoke of yester- 
day’s cigar 

The Impossibility of the Situation. 

But we shall be doing an injustice to the 
writer of this strong plea for a white 
Empire, if we do not recognise that he 
himself is fully aware of the endless com- 
plexities and the hopeless contradictions of 
the present situation in regard to Britain's 
Imperial possessions and policy. If the 
Empire is to be retained as essentially a 
white-man’s empire, the coloured subject 
must be vigorously kept “ in his place.” 
In the first place, it must be recognised as 
suicidal to teach him the language of his 
masters, and thus enable him “ to read Mill 
on Liberty, and to study the histones of 
Cromwell and Washington, and to assi- 
milate the political doctrine that there 
should be no taxation without representa- 
tion.” But he will have to be starved, not 
only intellectually, but physically also. 
“ Sanitation and all manner of improve- 
ments, which are making the coloured 
subjects of the British Empire so numerous, 
that when the time comes to argue the 
point with them, the argument will be a 
very difficult one,”- all these must be 
stopped. Nor would this alone solve the 
difficulty, Great Britain, Mr. Edmond 
points out, “ is the home of missionary 
enterprise, and its missloners are addicted 
to teaching the coloured races that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. and when 
the coloured man really learns that he is 
equal in the sight of God, he will certainly 
wonder why he should not also be equal in 
the sight of Herbert Henry Asquith, Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 
yvho is admittedly a personage of less 


importance than God.” So missionary 

enterprise also must be stopped. Some- \ 
thing more yet must be done. Recent 

British policy m regard to Asiatic powers " 

like China and Japan will have to be 
reversed. Great Britain has been extremeh ' 
foolish in recognising Japan as her equal , . 
whether she could help it, is a question ‘ 
that does not trouble this writer Britain’s 
apparently benevolent Interest in China ** 

which is striving for the status of a great 
world-power, her open approval of the 
establishment of the Russian Duma, the 
Persian and Turkish Parliaments and the 
movement towards representative institu- ' 
tions in China, while she herself persists uj 
continuing to be the only great Asiatic 
power which denies its subjects any real 
Parliamentary control over their own des- 
tinies — all these are proofs of the policy of 
listless drift which has all along been pur- 
sued in the management of the Empire 
“The position,” Mr. Edmond declares, '‘j< 
anomalous to-day, and it threatens to ' 
become Impossible tomorrow." 

When the process of education ha.s gone far enough 
this great Empire — mostly black, or brown, or yellon 
mostly non-Chnstian, largely polygamous, and adorn ! 
ed here and there with a thm fringe of cannibalum- 
:s likely to be confronted with some serious demands 
on the part of its more advanced coloured inhabitants ^ 
They will probably ask for a share m the government 
of the Empire, which demand, as the granting of il 
would amount to a wholesale transfer of the control 
of the Empire, will certainly be refused Thc\ • 
will assuredly ask for some real (not merely nomiinal 
system of Home Rule, and as that would be a layinj 
of the axe to the very root of British supremacy, there 
will be another refusal. They will probably demand 
that they shall have the same right as the Englishman 
to travel freely and settle freely throughout theEmpre 
and this matter may be complicated by a similar 
demand from any independent Asiatic power, whidp 
feels strong enough to raise that question, and whid , 
considers that Britain is weak enough, through foreign 
complications elsewhere, to allow of the questwr^ 
being raised. This last is a matter which would noi 
seriously affect the British Isles. Consequently, the 
British Government, while utterly scorning ib 
theoretical right of its coloured inhabitants to 1 m ‘ 
self-government, and to a share in the control of aij 
Empire which mainly consists of him and his kind, tu.‘ 
professed most serious and pious scruples abm 
depriving him of his right to invade Australia or am 
other of the over-sea dominions which may suit I s’ 
fancy. It was only with great difficulty that Australa 
secured the privilege of keeping itself white, and eur 
now, It is not allowed to adopt an honest, straight 
forward policy of exclusion, but has to achieve i' 
purpose by devious ways. It was told that it v/s 
impossible to allow any direct or avowed infnngeirMf 
of the sacred principle that all British subjects 
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equal. This attitude, in view of the denial of Parlia- 
mentary ngnts and privileges to the vast majority 
of British subjects, seemed to Australia one of the 
most humorous hypocrisies in history, but the day was 
inopportune for mentioning the fact. 

Still, it appears, that a time will almost certainly 
come, when one of two courses must be adopted. 

(i) The White Australia policy must go , or 
(2; It must be explained, once and for all, to the 
coloured man who makes up the great mass of the 
Empire that he is an inferior being (he is already 
treated as one) and will never be anything else. And 
the same matter must be expounded to Britain's 
coloured friends and allies outside the Empite. 

India and the Empire. 

India occupies a peculiar position in the 
British Empire, and whatever men like 
James Edmond may feel or say, the future 
of this Empire lies not with the dominions, 
as the self-governing white colonies are now 
called, but with India. .Australia, whatever 
Mr. Edmond might say to the contrary, js 
not in a position to defend herself against 
any foreign enemy. Considering her close 
proximity to China and Japan, with whom 
her rivalry will gradually be the keenest, in 
case of any conflict with either of these 
powers, even help from the mother country 
can only come after the earlier weeks of the 
struggle are over. If any ready help goes to 
Australia in her hour of need, it must go 
from India alone. The same, to a large 
extent, is true also of certain portions of 
Britain’s African Empire. And India’s 
resources in men are the largest within the 
present British Empire. Not only from a 
military point of view, but also, equally, 
from the view-point of the industry and 
commerce of the Empire, India occupies 
a supremely important position m it. Aus- 
tralia has almost endless agricultural and 
industrial possibhties. The same is true, 
also, of Canada. They may produce, but 
where are the consumers'? The self-govern- 
ing dominions, unless properly fused with 
India as organic parts of a great imperial 
federation, will And themselves too helpless, 
both physically and economically to main- 
tain their freedom or advance their indus- 
try and commerce. These are consider- 
ations which find no place in Colonial 
jingoism of the type of James Edmond. 
Compared to his plea, for a white Austra- 
lia, the view pesented by His Highness the 
^ga Khan in the same number of the 
"National Review’” is infinitely more states- 
manlike. His Highness puts in a plea for 


Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion Bill, in this article. It could not be 
expected that with the details of His High- 
ness’s argument, everybody will find it possi- 
ble to agree. He has said many things 
in this article which may be open to serious 
criticism. But there is great force in his 
concluding statement regarding India’s 
position in the Empire. I quote it below. 

It IS to this, and from this, development of India as 
part of an Imperial whole, that we must look for the 
means of streng*'hening her and the Empire at one 
and the same time. For India must remain one of 
the pillars of the British Empire — and a most Important 
pillar, because she is to-day the Empire's largest po- 
tential market, and the greatest reservoir of man-power 
within the limits of British heritage. 1* ^ » 'j’jig 

British Empire has, perhaps, 56,000,000 of white men , 
but these are scattered m four continents— strategically 
a bad position. Canada could be absorbed by the 
United States, South Africa overrun and Australia 
attacked before sufficient help from the Mother Country 
could reach them Yet India could pul troops into 
South Africa as quickly as they could be sent from 
England , she could land soldiers m Australia long 
before England could do so ; arid forces from India 
could reach Western Canada almost as soon as from 
England. 

But can India be depended upon if the 
policy of exclusion and contempt enunciated 
by the Colonial jingos, be followed ? Even 
so cautious a public man as the Aga Khan 
practically says no. He, therefore, pleads 
for “the cement of self-interest, the amalgam 
of an identity of fate,” such as will “compel 
the constituent portions of the Empire to 
work for the defence of all parts.” 

It is only from the realisations of this identity of 
interests that Great Britain can remain the foremost of 
States, for by herself, she has not sufficient population 
to defend her vast commerce and Empire. 

II. 

THE CONELICT OF COLOUR" 

I would, however, recommend those who 
■want to have a clear grasp of the great 
inter-racial problem that is slowly but 
surely coming to the front in our time, 
through the renewed impact of the West 
upon the East, to read this interesting 
volume. The author, Mr. Putnam Weale, 
has a close acquaintance writh current 
Asiatic politics, and has written some 
excellent books upon the general problem 

'I' The conflict of Colour. Being a detailed examin- 
ation ot racial problems throughout the world, with 
special reference to the English-speaking peoples — ■ 
Bv B. 1 . Putnam Weale. Macmillan and Co., London 
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of the conflict between Europe and Asia, 
both in what is called the Near and the 
Far East. In the volume before us, he 
brings together a mass of information, 
showing the seriousness of the inter-racial 
situation that is developing in the modern 
world. He points out “the disconcerting 
fact that the white world is far weaker 
than the coloured world ; and not only- 
weaker in numbers but far more divided 
against itself — because of the historical 
influence of the European doctrine of force 
— than IS the coloured world.” And the 
gravity of the situation, he tries to prove 
first and foremost of all by giving sum- 
maries of population based on the latest 
statistics. These figures are extremely 
interesting and instructive also, and I quote 
them below. 

EUROPE AND ASIA. 

A Comparison of Populations 


White — Europe 

^ V -pi . • 


(1) 

Russia 

150,000,000 

( 3 ) 

Germanj 

63,000,000 

( 3 ) 

Austro-Hungary 

49,000,000 

( 4 ) 

Great Britain 

45,000,000 

( 5 ) 

France 

39,000,000 

6 ) 

Ita!)- 

36,000,000 

( 7 ) 

Spain 

20,000,000 

( 8 ) 

Belgium . 

7,500,000 

(9) 

Rouraania 

6,500,000 

(to) 

Portugal 

6,000,000 

( 11 ) 

Netherlands 

6,500,000 

( 13 ) 

Sweden 

5,500,000 

(13) 

Bulgaria 

4,000,000 

(14) 

Switzerland 

3,500.000 

(15) 

Turkey (Non-Mahomedan pop.) 

3,000,000 

(16) 

Norway 

2,500,000 

(17) 

Denmark 

2,500,000 

(18) 

Servia 

2,500,000 

C19) 

Greece 

2,500,000 

(20) 

Montenegro 

250,000 


T OTAL 

454.750.000 

Coloured — Asia 


(i) 

China and Dependencies 

450,000,000 

(2) 

India and Dependencies 

310,000,000 

(3) 

Japan and Dependencies 

65,000,000 

( 4 ) 

Dutch East Indies 

38,000,000 

( 5 ) 

Turkey m Asia 

35,000,000 

( 6 ) 

Persia 

10,000,000 

(7) 

Indo-Chma 

20,000,000 

(S) 

Siam 

3 , 000,000 

( 9 ) 

Afghanistan and Himalayan 



States 

10,000,000 

(£0) 

Phillipines 

8,000,000 

(II) 

Malay States 

1,000,000 

(12) 

Borneo and other small islands . 

2,000,000 


Total 947,000,000 
And Mr. Weale contends that this being 
the relative numerical positions of the 


White and the non-White races of the 
present world, the Asiatics outnumber the ' 
Europeans by two to one ; “ and since there 
is reason to believe that the population of 
Asia is now growing much more rapidlj 
than the population of Europe, it seems 
clear that the passage of each decade wil! 
emphasise more and more this remarkable 
discrepancy between the two rivals.” 

Those who talk so glibly of White doniR 
nation of the world, like Mr. Jame'i 
Edmond of the Sydney Bulletin, do not 
seem to either know or note these ugh 
figures, ugly from the European jingo point 
of view. But there is at the back of it 
perhaps the consciousness that numbers do 
not count in these matters. They did not 
count in the past ; if they' did then Europe 
would not be m the position she alreadi 
occupies today m regard to the non-White 
races of the world. But generalisations ol 
this kind drawn from the experiences of the 
past centuries are invalid in our time. The 
White man is steadily losing his old supe 
riority over the non-White m both scientific 
acquisition and army-organisation. Japar 
has proved the possibilities of the non-White 
in these respects. And Japan is by 110 
means better fitted, either intellectually or 
morally or physically than the other great 
races of Asia. Modern inventions are no 
longer the exclusive possessions of the White 
man. And as time passes even his sligh 
predominance will be gone, except where 
it may be possibly' maintained by unjust 
and irritating political restrictions. These 
restrictions will apply, however, only to 
those portions of the non-White regions tha ^ 
are under the complete political subjection ^ 
of the White nations. And in these regions,'' 
Mr. Weale points out, the proportion of th 
White to the non-White populations is even 
poorer. In Africa there are only' a miUio’ 
and a half of Whites as against 140 millioii' 
of non-Whites ; and Africa is practical!' 
under the White man’s domination to-dai 
In the British Empire there are, even exclud 
ing Egypt, over 400 millions of non-White 
and only between 5c; to 65 millions 01 
Whites: the proportion being almost seiei 

non-Whites to one White. The Colon 
Problem, therefore, is a more vital probkff 
to Great Britain than to any other Power 
I have not the time today, nor I am afraid 
would you be able in the present issued 
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the Modern Review to spare the space, for a 
detailed consideration of the way that Mr. 
Weale handles this cotnple't question, 1 
may return to him some other time. 1 will 
here only quote the last three paragraphs 
of his somewhat remarkable book. Perhaps 
it will encourage some of my readers to get 
the book and read it for themselves; it will 
give them a much larger idea of the kind of 
patriotism needed today to help the solution 
of this great and vital world-problem than 
they are likel^r to find in any other book. 

The final question which v\e mai now ask is, what 
may be the ulterior prejects of British statesmanship 
Do they really expect that the British Empire, like the 
Roman Empire, is destined to drift quietlj- out of 
existence because the shadow of former power is held 
as the substance, or do thej aspire to something' a 
degree more noble'? In other words, is there ant 
definite goal ahead?* or is it simpl) the pohe\ of the 
ancient Chinese which is being pursued, the policy of 
building great vtalls to ward oft evils, to keep them at 
arm’s length, rather than go out and meet and defeat 
them ■? Candour forces the confession that it is this 
procrastination which seems to have become the avowed 
foreign policy of the British Government 

Yet such a policy is w’nollv unnecessary The 
local autonomy which the Great Dominions all possess 
— and which India should soon win — not on h postu- 
lates the rise of local spheres of influence, but demands 
that every effort should be made to develop such a 
division of lesponsibilities with the utmost possible 
speed. It is responsibility, and the menace which 


alwav's underlies great responsibility, which is the 
sole connecting link between partners in national affairs 
as It Is between partners in private affairs. Canaaa, 
.\ustraha. South Africa, India, New Zealand, — each 
has a definite ro'e to play Where the waters impose 
a restraint, powerfu? local fleets to ride the -Aater-- 
become necessities — not coast guard fleets, but deep 
sea fleets , and where land meets land, there must 
forces be prepared to march. That this devolution, 
the first principle in world politics, has been long 
perceived is a commonplace, but tlte admission has 
only been made in a tentative and hesitating manne’" 
which leaves open the possibilitv of a return to more 
primitive methods and seems to be qualified with that 
inherent British distrust of everything that has been 
sanctified by- centuries of custom 

The continent of .\merica is a self-contuined and 
isolated continent , the continent of Europe, save for 
Russia, IS a water-locked continent. Sn long as 
England holds the key to this second continent, tne 
problem.? of the outer world — the world of colour — 
VI ill be worked out largely' regardless of what the con- 
tinent of Europe may think, and iargeU' uninfluenced by 
the continent of America, save where a powerful senti- 
ment may demand intervention Before this position is 
materially changed, many years must pass. Restatea 
then, the problem of colour becomes finally an 
almost British problem — a problem the solution of 
which really contairis the future solution of the ques- 
tion of the British Empire. Let e\ ery English democracy 
understand this , let them press forward the solution 
as their common sense may ordain. It is at last 
quite certain that the question of colour is the rock 
on which the Empire must split, or on which may be 
bunded the greatest edifice the world has ever seen. 

N. H. D 


THE DEATH OF A STAR 

(Frou the Bengali of Rabindranvth Tvgore 


From the depth of Heaven above. 

Into the dark ocean below, 

Plunged a star , 

While afar. 

The countless stars, speechless gazed. 
Amazed. — 

This speck of light, but now among them, 
Is in one single little moment gone. 

To where on the floor of the deep, 

There sleep 

A thousand stars, who sorrow- urged, 
Troubles’ end in self-destruction sought , 
And bought 

Rest — with glory for e’er extinct 

The pain of laughter made him sore, 
Nothing more. 

With heavy heart, in that land of mirth. 
Smiling, he w'andered from eve to dawn, 
— Alone. 

Thus laughter’s flame with burning might 
Fiercely bright 

Consumed the star in a blaze of light 
Compelled to sing a song, 

Not his own , 

Forced to speak m a tongue 
To him unknown , 


W itn an aching pain and void at heart 
He leaves the glittering shore, and braves 
The dark solitude beneath the waves. 

-And you other stars, all the while. 

Why ask you with your mocking sm'le, 

‘ What IS It to ub^ will his loss 

Make our lustre less bright than it was - ' 

Not gaily to shine did he y-earn . 

But himself in silence obscure 
To immure 

He was in that starry poem. 

But a letter , — by self effaced 
Erased , 

Behind him he has left no trace, 

No sign to mark the vacant place, 

Mock not — but giv'e him mercy’s grace. 

It sinks ' It sinks ' There sinks a star ' 

In the dark sea ' 

In the deep night ' 

In endless space * 

Oh heart mine ' Dost thou also long 
By that dead star to sleep in peace'’ 

In the dark sea ' 

In the deep night 
In endless space ' 


L. Palit. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RACE EQUALITY 


By G. Spiller, 

Holt. Organiser of the Universal Races Congre.ss. 


Backward " does not nece'Jianly mean "inferior.'’ 

— Ratsel. 

I T IS generally conceded that we should 
be considerate to all races of men 
regardless of their capacities; but 
there is equal agreement, and rightly so, 
that wc should be considerate to domesti- 
cated animals, for instance. Here, then, is 
our dilemma, for the most considerate of 
men, if he is sane, will not treat his horse 
exactly as he treats his compatriot, e.g., he 
will not expect both of them to converse, to 
reflect, to fashion and to obey the laws. 
Accordingly, considerate actions have to be 
adopted to the nature of the being we have 
dealings with, and if some races of men 
should prove to be very decidedly inferior 
to other races in inherited capacity, it is 
evident that they would have to be treated 
apart to a very considerable degree, being 
excluded, perhaps, from all important func- 
tions in the community. This, of course, 
w'ould not preclude our iovmg them tender- 
ly and doing everything which conduced to 
their W'eliare, 

Now, since it is hotly contended that 
“ the negro is not a human being at all, but 
merely a different form of ox or ass, and is, 
therefore, only entitled to such kindness as 
a merciful man shows to all his cattle,” and 
since this is as warmly contested by the 
negroes and other races concerned, it 
becomes a vital matter to grapple with the 
problem of race equality. Especially is 
this important because many races are 
actually being treated, or even mai-treated, 
as inferiors, without any strong presump- 
tion in favor of the alleged race-inferiority. 
If to this be added the all-too-ready ten- 
dency to regard other races than our own 
as inferior races," and to force these into 
becoming our hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, it is manifest that there ts urgent 


need for some light to be thrown on the 
subject. 5 

Moreover, if the brotherhood of man is 
to become a reality, as poets and prophets r 
have fondly dreamed, and if the great > 
nations of the world, Irrespective of race, are ’ 
to create a World T ribunal and a World Par- . 
liamenr, it is indispensable that the leading j 
varieties of mankind shall be proved subs- ' 
tantially equals. A parliament composed i, 
of human beings very widely differng in '* 
capacity is a palpable absurdity only realis- ‘ 
able in Alice m Wonderland. Firmln, seeing ■ 
the hearing of this, wisely remarks, “Les 
races, se reconnaissant dgales. pourrontse ' 
respecter et s’aimer” (De I’Egalite' des 
Races Humaines, 1885, p- 659). s 

However, we need not include in our ; 
problem every tribe and race whatsoever, i 
but only the vast aggregate of mankind, 
say, China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, India, 
Egypt, Siam, the Negro, the American !, 
In'dian, the Philippino, the Malay, the 
Maori, and the fair-white and dark-white 
races- These constitute, perhaps, nine-tenths 
of the human race. If an insignificant people 
here and there, say the Veddahs or the Anda- ^ 
manese, the Hottentots or the Dyaks, should 
be shown to be unquestionably mferioi, ; 
this would constitute no grave inter-racial t 
problem- The rare exception would prove 
the rule, and the broad rule would mate ^ 
the reality of the rare exception doubtful, t. 

A century ago the issue we are discussing J 
might have been very difficult of approach. 1,1 
Our knowledge of other races was then a •, 
negligible quantity, and of most of the t, 
important races we had no compelling r 
evidence of higher aptitudes, 'hhls is alter- ? 
ed now. We know almost intimate!) 
the various great peoples, and fortunateh' 
there exists today a common standard by 
which we can measure them at least in cinf 
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respect. This standard _s suppLcd by the 
University. As a mere matter of theorj' it 
iS conceivable that not one non-Caucasian 
should be capable of graduating at a Uni- 
versity, and it is even possible to conceive 
that a number of peoples should not be able 
to force their way through the elementary 
school. The data, however, favour no such 
conclusion, for individuals of all the select 
races which we have mentioned above have 
graduated in modern Universities and in 
diverse subjects.’’' To appreciate this state- 
ment, especially in the light of dispa- 
raging remarks to the effect that the facial 
angle of certain races more nearly approach- 
es that of apes than that of Caucasians, 
we must remember that not a solitary ape 
has yet been known to have reached the 
stage of being able to pass the entrance 
examination to an infant school or kinder- 
garten. We must agree with Ratzel, w'ho 
says, “There is only one species of man ; 
the variations are numerous, but do not 
go deep.” 

An objector might argue that the 
academic member of an inferior race is a 
shining exception, a freak of nature, and 
that from his feat nothing can be deduced 
regarding the average capacity of his race. 
This theoretical objection can be disposed 
of in various ways. We might meet it with 
the irresistible contention that no member 
of any species departs far from the average, 
for else a lioness could give birth to a tiger. 
Or we might, what is more satisfactory, 
test the objection by the data to hand. For 
example, of the ten million Negroes m the 
United States, many are said to be lawyers 
as well as surgeons and physicians, several 
thousand have graduated in Uni versi ties, t 
hundreds of thousands ply trades or have 
acquired property, and a few, such as Dr. 
Booker Washington and Prof. DuBois, are 
recognised as men of distinction:}:. Nor is 

^ Certain inquiries at European universities where 
Asiatic and African students are to be found, tend to 
show that there is no good reason for ihinking that 
thej possess less ability than European students. 

f See Prof. W. G. B. DuBois's searching volume, 
The College-hred Negro. 

% M. Firmin, a Haitian, a full-blooded Negro, I 
am informed, has WTitten a highly learned and remark- 
ably judicious and elegant work on the Equality of the 
Human Races. Another Haitian, of humble and 
pure descent, but who later became President of the 
Republic of Haitij General Legitime, has composed 


even th.s a fair statement of the case. The 
Negro population of the United States is 
despised if not downtrodden, largely 
deprived of elementary education, and lack- 
ing, therefore, generally wealth and the 
corresponding opportunities for culture 
Manifestly, if we assumed that the Negro 
race ceased to be thus severely handicapped, 
the possible number of university graduates 
among them would materially increase.’" 
There remains alone the academic argument 
that under equal conditions the white race 
might show a greater proportion of 
professors or graduates, but the figures are 
wanting to decide this. Suffice it that we 
can not speak of exceptions where thousands 
of graduates are involved. 

A final objection might be raised relating 
to the absence of great men among the 
Negroes of the United States. They have 
produced no Shakespeare, no Beethoven, no 
Plato. Which is perfectly true ; but neither 
have the teeming millions of the white race 
of America produced one such towering giant 
through the centuries. Moreover, the time 
of the recognition of great men appears to 
be from about the age of fifty onwards, and 
altogether only a little over forty years 
have passed since slavery was abolished in 
the United States. 

Needless to say, what is stated in the 
preceding paragraphs regarding the capa- 
cities of the Negro race — which, according 
to Sir Harry Johnston, embraces some 
150,00,0000 souls— holds with increased 
force of the great Oriental peoples, who can 
point to complex civilisations and to 
illustrious sons and daughters. f 

We must now examine the contention 
that man is more than intellect, and that 
while the various races may be possibly 

a iummous and comprehensive introduction to philo- 
sophy. A West Indian of immaculate Negro descent, 
Dr. Th. Schoies, has issued two excellent treatises 
on the races question, The Hon, John Mensa Sarbah, 
a West African, has written with conspicuous abilitj 
on the Fanti National Constitution. Many other 
works of equal worth composed by negroes, exist. 

■r It might be said that many of the so-called Negro 
graduates are not full blacks. Since, however, verj 
many of them are, the argument remains unaffected. 
It should also be noted that "coloured’' people are 
treated precisely as if they were full-blooded. 

-j- "1 consider that your propositions could be 
abundantly supported by instances taken from India”, 
writes a Civil Servant who occupied for many years a 
responsible post in India, 
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equal on the whole as regards inUliigence^ 
thej’ differ much in ewterjirjse, mo^-als and 
beauty. 

Enterprise is a vague term to define. So 
far as the quahtjes of the warrior are in 
question, these appear to be universal. The 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Carthaginians 
were certainl}^ bold and daring. The 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Hebrews 
fought intrepidly. The Middle Ages found 
Christians, Turks, and iiuns, — accomplished 
m the fine art of massacre. Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden, Frederick the Great, Napoleon. 
Wellington, splendidly led superb armies. 
Japan recently showed the world what 
matchless fighting stuff is to be found m the 
Far East. And so-called savage tribes — 
north, south, east and west— appear to be 
no whit behind in the matter of dauntless 
bravery. 

War, however, is supposed to offer 
a pow'erful stimulus, and it is argued that 
where the stimulus is gentle, it finds some 
races responding and not others. Inveterate 
idleness is thus stated to distinguish most nom 
European races. The Hon. James S, Sher- 
man, Vice-President of the United States, 
well g.'-asps this nettle. “The [American] 
Indian,” he says, “is naturally indolent, na- 
turally slothful, naturally untidy; he %vorks 
because he has to work, and primarily he does 
not differ altogether from the white man in that 
respect. Mr. Valentin, this morning, very 
vividly pictured what the Indians were. He 
said, as you remember, that some drink, 
some work and some did not, some saved 
their monej', some provided for their families, 
and some went to jail. Still / •would like 
to know vohat single white co'ni'mnnity rn this 
whole land of ours that description does not 
cover (Report of the Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indian and other 
Dependent Peoples, October 20 — 33, 1909. pp. 
8o-8r. — Italics are ours.) Vice-President 
Sherman gives here the happy despatch to 
a very common fallacy. Man requires an 
appropriate stimulus to spur him to action 
whether it be of the warrior, the hunter, the 
shepherd, the peasant, the tradesman or the 
scholar, and West and East are at one in 
this respect. The inhabitants of China and 
Japan are world-famed for their industrious- 
neso, and the populations of Turkey, Persia, 
and India are also busy bees in the mass. 


Similarly the Negro and the American 
Indian in the United States are falling into 
the habit of what is called ivork in the 
West, and primitive peoples generally are 
as active as the circumstances demand. 

Fearlessness and industry may not form 
dividing lines between the races ; but what 
of such attributes as initiative, inventive- 
ness, progress ? Historians inform us that in 
Dante’s time the Western methods of agri- 
culture were still those of the Anciem 
Romans, and they further show us that the 
red-haired Teutons about the beginning of 
our era, while possessing themselves a civlh. 
sation of a most rudimentary character, 
exhibited no desire to emulate the dark- 
white civilised Romans with whom they 
came into contact. Should we, then, he 
justified m concluding from such facts that 
the European races in general and the 
Teutonic race in particular are unprogres- 
sive races? Or does this not suggest 
that complex social conditions determine 
whether a race shall be pushful, empiie- 
buildmg, inventive, progressive ? So far as 
modern warfare is concerned, Japan ranges 
now admittedly with great Western Powers, 
and in industry and in science this Eastern 
nation is also taking its place in the front 
rank. Yesterday, as it were, despotic rule 
was supposed to hall-mark the East, to-day 
representative government is clamoured foi 
in the few Oriental countries w’here it does 
not exist already. This, too, merely repeats 
the story of Europe’s recent emergence from 
an autocratic regime. Taking further into 
consideration the imposing ancient civilisa- 
of Egypt and Babylon, Persia and Phoaiucia, 
and more especially the magnificent civiliaa- 
tion of China which is responsible for 
innumerable inventions and discoveries of 
the highest order, and bearing in mind that 
every country in the Ea.st is at present re- 
modelling its civilisation on Western lines, 
it is reasonable to suggest that, so far as the 
spirit of enterprise is concerned, the various 
races of mankind may be said to be, 
broadly speaking, on an equality. 

We must now examine another moment' 
ous factor, the moral factor. A few decades 
ago, due partly to unavoidable ignorance 
and partly to racial and religious prejudice, 
it was thought that moralities was a mono- 
poly of the West. Bret Harte’s Ah-Sin was 
the typical Chinese ; cruelty and prevanca- 
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tion were alleged to be the special preroga- 
tive of the Mohammedan, the less developed 
types of men were head-hunters, cannibals, 
and shameless ; and self-respect and respect 
for others were iridescent virtues only to 
be encountered in the Central Europe and 
the United States, Now, however, that we 
possess the beautiful Sacred Books of the 
East in translation, this view has lost almost 
every vestige of fustilication, for much in 
the Chinese, Hindu, Persian, Hebrew, and 
even Egyptian and Babylonian classics is of 
the profoundest ethical significance. 

Coming to moral practice, travellers of 
unimpeachable repute have taught us that 
love of family and country, devotion to 
friends, succour of those in distress, are not 
virtues characteristic of any one particular 
race. Concerning the Chinese the distin- 
guished English missionary and scholar, 
Dr. Legge, says m a Present-Day Tract— 

“Take the Chinese people as a «fiole and there 
is much about them to like and even to admire. They 
are cheerful, temperate, industrious, and kindly, 
and in these respects they will bear a comparison, 
perhaps a favourable camparisor), with the masses of 
our own population I found those of them who had 
any position in society for the most part faithful to 
iheir engagements and true to their word. I thought 
of them better, both morally and socially, i\hen I left 
them, than when I first went among them, more 
than 30 years before.*' 

And such passages abound in modern 
works, not only in regard to the doyenne 
of the nations but in regard to most non- 
European peoples.* 

Lastly, that there is little to choose in 
regard to physique^ a glance at any good 
modern collection of fair-sized ethnographi- 
cal photographs will show. It was the old 
drawings, little more than naive caricatures, 
and later the photographs of hideous excep- 
tions, which supplied us with those types 
of other races that suggest startling race 
distinctions. Michelet and others have 
dwelt on the beauty of Haitians, and 
Firmin, with apparent good reason, thinks 
that the classic type of beauty is closely' 
bound up with a high state of civilisation, 
a remark which Schneider {Die Naiurvolker, 
1885) endorses. Privation and affluence, 

* “Among the cleanest — physically and morallj — 
men that 1 have known have been some of African 
descent” ( Prof. B. G. Wilder, The Brain of ike 
American Negro, iQOg). See also the chapter on the 
truthfulness of the Hindus in Mas Muiler’s Whai 
Can India Teach Us? 
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refinement and degradation, leave their 
traces on uncivilised and civilised alike. 

We are, then, under the necessity of con- 
cluding that an impartial im'estigaior would 
be inclined to look upon the various important 
peoples of the zcorld as, to all intents and pur- 
poses, essentially equals in inteileci, enterprise, 
morality, and physique. 

Race prejudice forms a species belonging 
to a flourishing genus. Prejudices innumer- 
able exist based on caHousness, ignorance, 
misunderstanding, economic riv'alry, and. 
above all, on the fact that our customs are 
dear to us. but appear ridiculous and per- 
verse to all who do not sympathetically 
study' them. Nation looks down on nation, 
class on class, religion on religion, sex on 
sex, and race on race- It is a melancholy 
spectacle which imaginative insight into 
the lives and conditions of others should 
remcve. 

Considering that the number of race 
characteristics is legion, it would be em- 
barrassing to assert that they possess a 
deeper meaning. Every small tribe seems 
to be the happy possessor of a little army' 
of special characteristics, and one ethno- 
logist actually speaks of five hundred tribes 
to be found in a radius of as many miles in 
a certain locality. The American Indians 
are said to be related to the Tartars, whilst 
possessing very distinct common traits ; 
and each of the at-present recognised great 
racial divisions is equally capable of sub- 
division, and equally merges by' degrees 
into the others. Again, we hear of red- 
haired, yellow-haired, fair-haired, brown- 
haired, and black-haired peoples, and we 
read of fnzziy hair, woolly hair, silken hair, 
as well as of a few tufts of hair on the 
head in some tribes, and trains of hair 
trailing on the ground in others Peoples 
differ in average height from less than four 
feet to over six feet. Some of these have 
very' small and others very large eyes, and 
length of limbs varies considerably'. The 
bodies of some few tribes are richly covered 
with hair, while others are practicaily 
devoid of it. The variations in colour of 
skin, from pink to yellow, reddish-brown 
and black -brown, are very conspicuous, and 
the so-called Caucasian type alone embraces 
the fair Scandinavian, the dusky Italian, 
the dark Hindu, and the almost dark 
Fellah. Noses, lips, chins, cheek-bones, jatvs. 
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(a) Each race might with advantasje study Ihe cli3' 
oms and civihijation.s of other races, e^eit those it thipks 
he lowliest ones, for the definite purpose of impioving 
Its own customs and owh^ation. (h) L Unostentatious 
conduct generally and respect lot the customs of other 
races, provided these are not nioralK objectionable, 
should be recommended to all who come iu passing 
or permanent contact with members ot other races. 

g (a) It would be well to collect accounts ot an}’ 
experiments on a considet able scale, past or present, 
showing the successful uplifting of relatively backward 


races by the applitation ot purely humane methotls ' 
(b) also anv cases ot colonisation or opening of a 
country achieved by the same methods , (5) and sucl 
methods might be applied universally in our dealings 
with other races 

10. The Congre.ss might effectively (fij carry out 1(5 
objects of encouraging better relations between 
and West by encouraging or carrying out, amoiij 
others, the above proposals, and more particularU 
(b) by encouraging the formation of an association 
designed to promote mter-racial amity. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N.B. — Contfifewtors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
able, as there is always great pressure on our apace. 


Suffragette and Feminism. 

May 1 be permitted to make a few remarks on 
Dr. Coomaraswamv's article tn your M.iy issue'' 
I do not think he reaU/es that most women am 
feminists and in what their femtmsm consists. 
I am a suffragist and I find trt} self a suffragist 
because 1 am a feminist Ever}' day that 1 
become more feminist, 1 find moie rea.son for 
Woman Suffrage- And this us the case, anyhow, 
with all my women friends. If 1 were asked what 
being a feminist, in regard to women's sutfrage, 
meant, 1 should say "bringing ideals into politics' 
but if you asked me for further definitions, f should 
want to write a book, and you would probably wi'i' 
want to publish It as a serial for ihe next two years ' 
But I would refer j'Our reader.^ who may be interested 
in feminism, to a lady doctor's pamphlet, “Under 
the Surface", by L. Martindale, M.D . B S 
(London'', where they will find some cogent reasons 
for the feminism which is behind the sulfrage move- 
ment, and to Olive Schreiner's “Woman and f.aboar.’' 
I am convinced that the often unconscious manliness 
of the modern woman is nothingbut a phase — pressed 
upon her by circumstances of life, over which, until 
she gets political Creedotn, she has no control. That 
ugly type of manly -minded woman is a false growth, 
like the womanly man of those days. — though, oddly- 
enough, a “womanly man" does not sound so bad. 
May- be, amid the confusion of changing times, men 
are learning more tenderness, and women, more 
outward strength. Surely some ideal is growing 
through It all. 

I believe that a true Indian nationalist movement 
cannot be anti-Western, any more than that the true 
woman's movement is against man. India needs the 
West, and the West needs India. That India should 
be irue India — there I am in full agreement with Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. But it is difficult to lay down any 
rule as what being true to deepest conscience at any 
given time may mean. In India's case, it need not 
necessarily mean going against the West — it might 
even mean a closer study of rsal Western culture 


Wc cannot as a rule give to any single contritutot 
more than two pages, A page in sraalf type mb- » 
tains 1200 words approyimately. 


and (d^aU — but it doe', most certainly mean rejecnof 
cveiything unbeauliiul, in West or in East. It ml 
when the West in India is also tiui: to its inner cws- 
ciencc, ihenwc must have a wedding ot souls, tonihci 
it is surely worthwhile to sulTcr, on both sides, difficul 
ties in the making. It is something in the natii” 
ol weddings of souls for the good of states, that !lv 
feminists are seeking, too. Co-openation, sympalliv 
love, between dillerent peoples — as Eastern and\Ve.t 
cm — ^as between diflcroiit sexes, is the highest iJg 
upon which we can .set our hearts. It isspiu-.u. 
Anything less than this would be unworthy ofivomaii, 
who is now fighting tor the right— which God gaveiis 
a long time ago, but which she and man, 1:1' 
children playing with a pearl on the seashore, la- 
lost 111 the uavos — the right to co-operate with mmii 
seeking for the spiritual, and m making the Kirgdcn 
of Heaven come on earth I assure Dr CoomardSivtifi' 
that the suffragists seek economic independence « 
man Has he read Mis. Gilman's “Woman ai 
Economics" That book voices the beliefs of il 
vast majority. Woman is fighting for loi-e, mokc'k 
hood, and honour, in the ■V\''est to-day. She may a", 
know how she is figliting — she may not be fully aM-'' 
ot the problems that she will have to face vvliet sir 
has the tool suddenly placed in her hands— the voi^ 
and is asked to formulate her ideal ui practical pol 
tics , but she is fighting, nevertheless, in the pnsie 
ol England and out of them, for these three tcniinh 
things, love, motherhood, and honour. She can nw 
find them any more until .she has political freed'*' 
and can exercise it in the cause of justice to the wL 

Now if woman is struggling not to be feminine mi 
degraded sense, she has been often in the pv 
but to be Divine-Fennnme, to be man’s conipaiiir 
and not man’s slave, it seems to me that we » 
India, also, struggling, not to be in some respects- 
slave to the West, but its mate and its beloved. I 
the modern Woman is (m her deepest and unattir- 
heart) fighting for the right of motherhood, fS 
India, for the right of spirituality, then the 
movement is a feminist movement, and the M'l' 
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;= nationalist. For who could ih'nk of a real hiaia 
as unspiritual, of spirituality as exclusive'’ 

Dr. Coomarabwarnv , Herr Weinin^er, and retijrious 
ascetics have stumbled in metaph\=ic= on the question 
ot woman and nioksha. To Sat that women, as 
women, have no souls, but that "the\ nave souls in 
so far as they rise abote sex, in so far, that is, that 
their mentality is essentially mctscuiine," is a contradic- 
tion in terms “Masculine” is sex The male 
ascetics ha\e invented some stories, out of fear of 
their rnascuiinitj', perhaps ’’ The Buddhist nuns, in 
so far as they held the.se unnatural se.v-doctrmes, were 
foolish women. The only way for man or for woman 
to find the soul is to forget both sexes* “In Heaven 
they are neither married nor given in marriage” said 
One who was Mother-Father. It is not m any philo- 
sophic sense “ultimately true” that the supreme 
Object of Wisdom or of Devotion is masculine, an\ 
more than feminine It is "That “It”, — not "He” 
or "She”, unless, as in the Kenopanishad, ive arc 
dealing with only one of Its aspects — m this case, the 
Feminine. How superb and indispensable Sue is, is 
brought out in those w'onderful verses, where the ver\ 
gods themselves are proved incapable of recognising 
Brahman without the help of Croa's vision. Herr 
Weininger's philosophv is youthful. It is harder for 
woman than for man to attain to mokiha, certainly, 
But this IS not because the woman -nature is less 
divine than man's, but because the woman-function 
attaches her by its nature more to earth, (Woman- 
function is not only child-bearing and house-duty , 
these are training for it. But to write about that, Mr 
Editor, would take arother book’) If woman’s 
function attaches her to earth, then all the more reason 
to worship, and not to deny, the .soul in the woman's 
body, w Inch, by Its sacrifice, makes earth-life endu- 
rable, and brings moksha within reach for its mate. 

“The neutral motherhood-dreading sex' is not a 
product ol the vast majority of women's own willing. 
It IS a product of numerous fiarsh and anti-maternal 
social conditions which women are fighting to get the 
vote, in order to change. My mother has taught me 
that silence, especially when dealing with children and 
with men, is often a wise course ' .'Perhaps I ought 
not to have let out this secret ' ) The feminists may' 
be quiet outside — but oh, they talk behind shut doors' 
Mrs. Pankhurst was once asked at a meeting what 
women would do when they got the vote. She answer- 
ed “Give us the vote fir'st, and we'll tell you what 
VteW do after'' ' To w'hich my friend Dr. Coomara- 
swamy will probably say "Arnen”. 

London, M.vud MAcC.ysTHT. 

June itfk, igii. 

The Universal Races Congress. 

Sir, — it would be difficult to say too strongly how' 
earnestly I deprecate the remarks made by' E. Wilhs 
in your last issue, on the meeting to be held in London 
this month, under the name of the Linuersal Races 
Congress. However just his -tnetures may be, on 
the opinions of individuals, it must be remembered 
that the whole scheme is the result of a suggestion 
thrown out by that undoubted friend of all humanity, 
Dr, Felix Adler. It is m fact largely inspired by a 
particularly warm and hopeful feeling towards the 
Orient in especial. One of the great desires of the 
promoters is to give Eastern thinkers a place in the 


counieis of nations, v bich they may find il not m- 
worthy ol their ance-tral culture to occupy and i sc 
In view of mteniions so excellent and generous, it 
entries with a singularly Dad grace that an Indian 
paper should be the first to critic'se in an adverse 
sense the know ledge and views of the C oramittee' 

With regard to the name of a particular contriDutcr 
It would be impossible to aviard high pra.se to the 
tact and d'scretion of F., \\ illis, i,-’ putting matters 
so personal into cold type, nor can one imagine that 
the sci’olar named will feel any great gratitude to 
your contributor for so doubtful a compliment 
Besides, one had alvvavs understood that discussions 
in Committee were considered amongst persons of 
honour, as of a more or less confidential character ' 
It must surely have been some very strong motive 
which 'ed E WiHis to overlook this fact’ And most 
people will probably fee! that this particular bit of 
gossip lends rat.nerio prove the contrarv of the writers 
contention. We can hardly blame a body of foreigners 
that they have a less intimate knowledge than oar 
own, of the great lights of our society. It is surelv 
sufficiertlv to their credit to be able 10 say that whci 
they were informed, they acted immediately upon 
their new-found knowledge. 

But the serious indictment made uy your corre - 
pondent deals with the alleged prejudice of the Con- 
gress Committee against race, and their prepossession 
in Favour of environment, as a factor m the ev'olution 
of civilisation. When 1 read this complaint, my 
astonishment was great. Is it possible that your 
contributor so little understands current controversy 
as to make tnis a gr.evance'’ Let me make a brief 
statement of the facts, as I understand tnem, Through 
out Europe, the priv ileged nations, m order to confirm 
and perpetuate the world's present political inei^uaUties, 
have been labouring hard to create a new science of 
ethno'ogy, /jraudu-ethnology. According to this, all 
that ever was done, was done somehcAV or other by the 
strain of the wliitc man's blood and without that blood 
was rot anything done that was done. Even Sir George 
Birdwood, writing the other day on the Chitpawan 
Brahmins, betrayed his own admiration for them, along 
with the characteristic preconception by the exquisite- 
ly funny suggestion that Norwegian longships m ght 
have landed the remote ancestors of that breed some- 
where about tbs year lono B.C. p’‘esumab!v — on 
the s'nore^ of the Malabar Coast, hence their admirable 
daring and public Spirit. This is only a trifling ins- 
tance of tfic w ay in which the idea of race is bang 
used at present, to the disadvantage of all non-domi 
nant peoples. H nts are daily thrown out that the 
Japanese, being successful in certa.n ways, mast have 
a strain of European blood. In actual fact, it is of course 
probable that civilisation as a whole is almost entirely 
the w'ork 01 comparatively dark-skinned peoples 
Julius Caesar was probably a good deal nearer ir 
colour to the modern Bengali, than to John Smith. But 
this la forgotten . It is first assumed that the whole 
of Europe IS simply an extension of Manchester or 
Birmingham, and then all the achievements of man 
throughout the ages are claimed for that Europe. 

In opposition to this, an attempt 's now being made 
to show the importance of environment in determining 
civilisation, and even it this idea were being seriously 
overdone, still it would be to your benefit, as Orientals, 
to see that it had a fair heanng. Those who stand 
for the importance of environment, are really', unaer 
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this name, striving to reach the unity of humanity. 
And it is certainly not for us at the present moment 
to say them nay, ft is not uniformity of physical 
ty pe that they are considering. The talk about the 
wool of the negro, the snub nose of the Mongolian, 
and the rest, if honest, ts childish. What is actually 
at stake is equality of attainment, and the potential- 
ity of man. And if any of us doubt the sacredness 
of the cause, let us ponder for a while on the fact 
that many of the greatest legislative enactments of 
Napoleon were anticipated by Toussaint T.'Ouver- 
ture, the great Negro hero ’ 

The Asiatic tends to be hypnotised by race the 
European, equally fascinated by the country and the 
national unit, has, in the past, ignored it too much. 
Perhaps it is a natural retribution that his first essay 
at giving it due importance should be a somewhat 
grotesque misapplication. In any case, it is for you, 
if 1 may say so, to do justice to the new idea of environ- 
ment, The truth will ultimately doubtless be admit- 
ted to he iti a blending of the two. but in the mean- 
time your success in the great battle of our time, 
educational enfranchisement, depends upon your beat- 
ing off the field current nonsense about dominant 
races. A momentary political importance is purely 
accidental, and transient. All honour to the attempt 
now bemg made by the Universal Races Congress 
and its promoters, to bring about a recognition of 
this fact ' 

Friendly European, 

July 13, tqtr. 

“Emigration to America,— a Rejoinder.” 

The belated though by no means brief counterblast 
to my insignificant article m your issue for November, 
igio from a brother in America, came as a surprise 
and is still, somewhat of a puzzle to me, Mr. Das does 
me the honour of declaring the article as mere bom- 
bast, but none dare deny that his attack is magnificent 
bombardment of a blundering foe. The pity is that 
he forgets that we are friends, and not foes , as will be 
seen from the tone of this reply. 

Apart from the many wrong suppositions made by 
Mr Das in his first paragraph and the uncharitable 
aspersions on my humble self by him and his com- 
rades, I find that there are more points m which vve 
agree than those where we differ. As a matter of 
fact, he supports many of my statements. The 
difference between us seems evidently to be that I 
look at things as they were and came to the conclusion 
that under the circumstances, emigration was fraught 
with danger and difficulty, whereas Mr. Das main- 
tains that " if the Hindus did not come here ‘to make 
money and go back home,’ if they gave off their 
turbans, cut their long hair and shaved off their 
beard, (strange restrictions for a land that boasts of 
freedom '), if they were not ‘blind religious fanatics 
by birth' (which, please mark, is much harsher 
language than implied ' in my phrase ‘ignorant 
labourers’), if some of jhem did not go to the excess 
of drunkenness,” if these and sundry other drawbacks 
did not exist, the Hindus would be desirable immi- 
grants indeed. But though the racial and colour bar 
is not so strict against us now, as in the days, of the 
‘depression’ and the ‘yellow pent,’ when starvation 
and ignominy stared us in'the lace, the other factors 
of the. problem remain oft-laiu To do h mcredt 


my critic has the candour to call a halt to further 
immigration for at least two years (why only two^), 
“For," aajs he, "new arrivals will generally run the 
risk of being sent back by hook or by crook, and 
most of all b\' the ‘hookworm’ crank, the latest scare 
of the Immigration Bureau of San F’rancisco, Thej 
have found that almost every' Hindu has 'hookworm 
disease. If be satisfies all other conditions, he is 
likely' to catch the ‘hookworm’ and is sent back along 
with those supposedly dangerous contagion -spread 
mg germs. If they persist in coming at present the 
anti-Asiatics will more bitterly agitate ; and it will not 
take very long for the American Congress to pass a 
law tor the total exclusion of the Hindus.” And tor 
this stroke of ill -fortune and the 'tremendous amount 
of harm’ done thereby, we shall have to thank not the 
men who, deeming discretion to be the better part of 
valour, sounded the note of caution and warn ng- 
‘why emigrate ! ’ but those who advocate that ‘more 
of us must emigrate to the United States of America 
and obtiously take delight m belabouring ther 
countrymen who out ot a sen.se of duty take on 
themselves the thankful task of telling unpleasant 
truths to ‘over-enthusiastic’ adventurers. If to day 
Mr. Das thinks it incumbent on him to prevent imrai 
gration for some years, although ‘vitally concerned’ in 
its increase, I may be excused for having thought 
likewise nine months back, w’hen things wore an 
aspect ot gloom and dismay specially for the Sikhs 
As for the students, those who W'sre in the States 
during 1907-S, will testily that 'for one who succeeded 
in supporting himself, a dozen .suffered defeat and 
anguish.’ I personally know of several instances in 
which young Hindus were driven to distressing straits 
and dangerous resolves. It is possible that consider 
able impiovement has taken place since then and 
may be more so in the West than m the Hast of 
America, where it was my privilege (though 'highly 
educated') to be a student, a labourer and on one or 
two occasions, even a social and religious lecturer. 

It appears to me that Mr, Das simply' found in 
my article an excuse ready at hand to ventilate some 
of his own peculiar views. In doing so, he however 
launches into rather slippery ground. For instance 
when he advocates permanent settlement of Hindus 
in America, along with their women -folk, this is 
hardly consistent with the warning uttered by him 
in the same breath that the Hindus should not go 
out at ail for some years. It would be strange indeed 
it 'the American people had very little objection 
against us’ it we inflicted our presence on them for 
a lifetime, when even a few years’ stay is regarded 
intolerable. Even if our countrymen were allowed to 
stay for an indefimie period, it would not be worth 
while for a large number to do so, without possessing 
the full rights of a naturalized citizen, w'hich the 
Americans are not likely to grant us m a hurr\ 
Nay, — they seem determined to shut their doors 
against all Indians, unless we ourselves create a 
favourable impression by sending much belter spec 
mens of our race The prestige of the early immi 
grants has, slowly but surety, been lowered by some 
thoughtless students and by not a few imprudent 
worknien who followed in their wake. 

My view of the situation is that "Indians, like other 
Orientals, will be tolerated m America only a' 
temporary sojourners and only thiis can they do thd 
u most practical good to them e esand hta oun rv 
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I might go so far as to say that if things are really 
as rosy as described by Mr. Das, noiv that the 
financial panic and the political scare are orcr, let 
us do It wholesale and be done with it Let the better 
class of our young men go out in larger nambers 
than hitherto to American Universities and factories, 
with the consent of the Indian and American govern- 
ments, and if possible, under the auspices of a 
responsible organization with branches in both 
countries. These societies should be sufficientlv 
strohg to secure employment and good treatment for 
the immigrants, to succour them in their need, to 
save them from evil company and 'vile' civilization , 
in one word, to guide tnem along wholesome lines, 
so that on their return, they might be an object of 
pride and a power for good to the land of their birth 

Adversity has its uses and pitiable indeed would 
be the people who could not put up and wade through 
a certain amount of suffering and sorrow without 
repining , but there is no harm in providing safe-guards 
against a rainy day, there is no honour in needlessly 
running headlong into rum. All honour to the few 
who battle manfully against hatred and hardship in a 
strange land ' If we warn others not to follow their bold 
example ax particular inauspicious periods, let not 
the suggestion make them doubt our sincere desire to 
advance their welfare and our earnest wish to smooth 
things for them. 

Shiy Narayan. 

Note by the Editor. — In this connection a 
passage in Mr. Sudhindra Bose’s article in this number 
may be read with advantage. 

“The Contemptible Bengali.’^ 

Sir, — While sympathising with much that you said in 
your last issue, about the desirability of an Indian 
president, whenever possible, for the Congress, your 
note on this subject seemed to me so unnecessarily 
strong, that 1 trust you will allow a word of protest, 
regarding a method that does not seem characteristic 
of the Modern Revie^^ There is no question as to the 
appropriateness of any honour that can be paid to Mr 
Gandhi in this present year. But this fact need not 
make us suspicious of other good friends, merely be- 
cause they are foreigners There is nothing very 
recondite about the Indian national cause, nothing 
that any decent man of any race anywhere ought to 
find it difficult to support. Moreover, even if there 
were, it is a well-known fact that a growing national 
sentiment, in an hour of national crisis, can assimilate 
any number of foreigners and their services. There 
has been no great w'ar fought in any country that 
has not had its foreign recruits, sometimes of much 
importance. If the Congress has this year elected 
a foreign president, is it not open to us to believe that 
this can be made into all the better an opportunity for 
doing honour to the redoubtable champion of Indian 
righrs in South Africa- 

It IS, however, the paragraph which succeeded this 
notice in your Editorial Notes of last week, to which, 
Sir, I would more specially draw your attention. If 
the quotation had been made by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald in the spirit which y'Ou assume, I should 
absolutely agree wuth vou that forgiveness would be 
impossible. The suggestion is one to which honour 
Itself would forbid the very thought of pardon But 
to myself it appeared to have been made from exactly 


the opposite standpoint. The interesting old Rajput, 
Sir Pratap Singh, is supposed to have said that Bengal 
depended for both honour and honesty on the strong 
arm of the British police. Within a few hours of the 
English withdrawal there would be neither rupees nor 
virgins left in Bengal Obviously, the moral here 
pointed by the European visitor was Sir Pratap Singh s 
own extraordinary political ineptitude' No English 
soldier, of any rank, under parallel circumstances, 
would have been the fool to make such a statement, 
and to make it m public too, even if he believed it ' 
The question of its truth or untruth is not to be dis- 
cussed by any sane man. but the deeper lesson, of the 
utter harmtessness of a people whose highest courage 
and military potentiality are combined, under present 
conditions, wnth this degree of political empty. headed- 
ness, — .Ah, that has its interest and significance for 
the European reader ' Nor can we blame Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald for including in his book so telling a point 

To take the matter, Mr Editor, as you yourself did, 
is, I am convinced, to give It a seriousness and import 
which no one expected less than its teller. To take it 
as it was intended to be taken, makes it of value to us, 
as well as to the Briton , 

Yours etc. 

Interested Reader 
Note by the Editor. 

The foregoing communication comments on two 
"Notes'’ in our July number. Let us take them 
separately. 

We have no hesitation in accepting as true all that 
our correspondent says regarding “Presidentship of 
the Congress ’ ' But this does not m any way oblige 
us to recede from the main position we took up in our 
“Note '' We still think that there has been no occasion 
to go out of the circle of Indians in search of a 
President. When, however, "Interested Reader,” ^or 
whose literary judgment we have great respect, says 
that our .Note w'as unnecessarily strong, we must admit 
that possibly’ we were unconsciously led to import mce 
warmth into the discussion than was justifiable. 

One paragraph of our "Note" did injustice, we 
think, to human, and therefore, English capacity , — 
and this IS a conclusion which we arrix’ed at before 
receiving the above communication. The paragraph 
ran — 

"We may also ask, is it possible for an Englishman 
to give utterance to a really sincere (and when we say 
so we do not accuse any man of conscious insincerity) 
and inspiring Indian National IdeaD" 

A negative answer was implied in the above. That 
was wrong. It ts possible for a foreigner, even if he 
be an Englishman, to formulate such an Ideal, if 
he be sufficiently well-informed regarding India and 
possesses a truly’ liberal and sympathetic imagination 

Regarding our Note "The contemptible Bengali 
again”, we do not think we should be justified in 
sticking to a worse interpretation when a better and 
more charitable one, — one more in keeping with Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald’s well-known friendliness to 
Bengalis — is forthcoming. "Interested Reader, ’ 
whose identity we are not permitted to disclose, is far 
better able to judge of the meaning and spirit of a 
piece of English than we are. We, therefore, no longer 
accuse Mr. Macdonald of unfriendliness to the 
Bengalis or of bad taste and manners. But we are 
sorry that we still think that he was not well-advised 
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in printing tlie passage which we criticised last month. 
We also think that he made a mistake, both historically 
and in spirit, in taking Sir Pratap as either an exponent 
or an embodiment of the spirit of Chilor, But to do 
him justice, let us again puote from his book, “The 
, 4 waken!ng of India.’’ 

"The first Rajput Chief I met, the welPknown Sir 
Pratap Singh, of whom so many romantic tales are 
told, was deploring the fact that the hand of age was 
upon him, that there was no chance of another war, 
and that the probability therefore was that he would 
have to die on a bed. Pax Britannica was nothing 
to him except an evidence that the Golden Age had 
passed. He was praying to be allowed to lead his 
polo team against the Bengal politicians, and was 
promising to do the necessary damage with the 
handles of the clubs It is he who is supposed to 
hate said that within a few hours of the British wich- 
drawal from India there would not be a rupee or a 
virgin left m Bengal — or something to that eftect. 
He is a son in spirit of one of those lamous Rajput 
heroes who, finding himself dying, sent to T.anza, 
Prince of Multan, begging as a last favour "the gift 
of battle." When the prince agreed, Rawal's “soul 
was rejoiced. He performed his ablutions, worshipped 
the gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew his thoughts 
from the world.” Two or three days under the same 
roof as Sir Pratap made me understand the spirit of 
Chitor. 

"Whoever comes to India and does not sit down on 
the plain below Chitor with a history at his elbow and 
a plan on his lap. and then go up the hill — on an 
elephant if possible — to the ruined temples, palaces, 
bazaars, tanks, and the still almost perfect towers, 
might as well have stayed at home. What man has 
read Tod’s story of Chitor without feeling something 
of a hero himsel'f 't .As a tale of the finest chivalry it 
should be m our school books. My friends are 
dinning into my ears that there is no India. I do not 
know, but Chitor gives me something to go upon.’’ 
Pp. 24 — 26. 

Two things seem to us clear from the above extract, — 
(i) that the author admires Chitor, and (2) that he 
takes Sir Pratap as an exponent or an embodiment of 
the spirit of Chitor. But Sir Pratap belongs to 
Jodhpur, not Chitor, and the sons of Chitor who have 
made her immortal were never braggarts or syco- 
phants ; and they were chivalrous enough not to insult 
even those whoni they thought weak or cowardlv. 

As to Sir Pratap’s contemptuous reference to Bengal 
politicians he does not perhaps know that the Moslems 


and their Rajput generals did not find Bengal ths 
easiest province to conquer and that in recent veaij 
Bengal has not shown less genuine courage than 
other province of India. It is easy to be msoleni to 
those who cannot injure one. But has Sir Pratap tk 
courage to address even one word of justifiable cn • 
ticism or protest to any of those who can make oc 
unmake him 

We are sorry Mr. Macdonald did not discover 
that what Sir Pratap "is supposed to have said” is a 
dirty invention of some base Indians meant to please ^ 
their masters which' adds relish to the vulgar table * 
talk or other gossip ot a certain class of foreigners, |f ' 
any proof were needed of our assertion, iVIr. W.T.ISt&Ki ! 
has furnished it in the June number Jp 
TJie Rez'ieti' of Reviezas. He says • — i 

[I? Thk Eng-lish Left India.] ■ 

’In a charming story of a Sikh of Sikhs in ih 
June CornhiU, Major G. F, MacMunn incidentally 
mentions what this Sikh officer said to him, — 

■'‘P.ih, Bengal'" quoth he, "if the English leave 
the country, we would see to it that there be aeifc 
a merchant nor a virgin left in Bengal m a montii ' 
From which saying, again, I saw, ivhv India tietds • 
the English, chatter the B. A 's never so wisely Tf’e* 
good English must keep the peace for the milliont '' 
ivho cannot keep it lor themscKe'i. 

‘The opinion ol two Afghan brotheis was also taken 
One said — 

‘"Ho' ho' Sahtb," laughed he. "What should 
we do, eh ’ I will tell you. Afaul here, and younj 
Wall Dad, who is vviih hii regiment, we shouio taiss 
fifty of our own and our fathers' retainers, Alizais ami 
Gandapurs, and wc should ndc straight for Bikaneet,' 
"Ah,” said I in my ignorance, "why for Bikaneer?' 
"Because,” said my friend the benevolent magislratuu 
"in Bikaneer city all the rich Flmdu merchanis 
keep their treasure." "Yes, indeed,” said the cavalr, 
brother, “and the Hindu banaiah women are the_ 
finest in India.” And once again I saw clear that 1 ' 
country of conflicting races and religions needs a 
rule that has at its back the drawn sword and lit 
galloper gun ’ 

So this beast of a Sikh officer is "a Sikh of Sikbs''' 
What have true Sikhs to say to this ^ 

Sir Pratap will note that what he i.s supposed to 
have said of the Bengalis, the Afghans are reporied 
to have said of the Rajputs. We hope lie mil 
appreciate the compliment. 
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English. 

She Buildeth Her House : hy Will Lemngton Comfort. 
J- B. Lippincot Company. Philadelphia and 
London, igij. 

We have already reviewed this new American 
writer's first novel, ‘ Routiedge Rides Alone,’ in these 


pages. The present volume is his second venture wt 
the field of fiction. The plot is simple. Paul 
Linster, a beautiful girl of twenty-eight, of a higW' 
refined and delicately sensitive temperament, naJ 
to earn her living in New York by reviewing teobk 
a periodical edited by Reifferschied, the strong, ak'' 
man, full of genuine kindness for every honest w®!" 
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on his staff, whose good word was valued by every 
important literary man in the country. A man named 
Dr Bellingham posing as a psychic healer, but who 
was really a sensual egotist and an occultist whose 
aim was to prolong his own life by drawing his vitality 
from fresh and untapped sources of energy, specially 
healthy and strongsouled young girls, came in her way 
and tried to victimise her by controlling her thought 
and wiH and drawing her in sympathy towards him. 
At the same time her mind came under the influence 
of a brilliant new author whose wisdom and spirituality 
as revealed m his book which she had reviewed 
appealed strongly to her imagination, and she started 
correspondence with him. One day she happened to 
learn from her fellow-lodger Selma Cross, the actress, 
that Quentin Charter, the author alluded to aoove, 
had been addicted to drink and bad relations with her 
some years ago. This so shocked her that she fled 
from her erstwhile ‘ideal man’ to the island of Saint 
Pierre in the Carribean Sea, whither she was directed 
by the thought of a holy Catholic priest named Father 
Fontanel of whom Quentia Charter had written \ery 
highly in one of his letters to her There both 
Bellingham and Charter followed her, and within a 
few days a great eruption of the volcano Mont Pelee 
annihilated the little town with Dr. Bellingham, but 
Charter hid in a well with Paula (w horr he had met in 
the island and learnt to admire without as yet knowing 
her identity) and both were miraculously saved It 
was at St, Pierre that Paula had regained her tiust in 
the reformed Quentin, a man of strong emotions, ‘a 
giant with wolves pulling at his thighs and angels 
1 fting his arms' as Father Fontanel put it, and in 
whom the angels had linally become victorious, and 
within the well, in the midst of a mighty cataclysm of 
nature, Paula whispered her first love-notes to her 
mate. They returned to New York and got married, 
and Paula entered her new home in one of the 
Western States, 

The finest descriptive chapters in the book are 
those which deal with the weaning of Charter the 
dipsomaniac from his drink habit and the eruption 
of Mont Pelee. This style is intensely forceful and 
condensed, abounding m scientific illustrations and 
Americanisms. Certain subsidiary characters are 
well drawn, such as Selma Cross the actress, Peter 
Stock the Pittsburgh millionaire, Reifferschied the 
Editor, and Father Fontanel the Catholic priest, in 
whom the passions were so thoroughly subdued that 
his countenance beamed with a heavenly radiance ; 
and the three main characters, Paula Linster, Quentin 
Charter and Dr. Bellingham have been depicted with 
consummate ability. The subtle and corrosive influence 
of a certain type of hypnotists and mental magicians 
on civilised feminine minds has been very skilfully 
delineated. The central theme is the eternal battle 
oetween the flesh and the spirit, between Ormuzd 
and Ahrimati, and the one feature of the book which 
specially appeals to us Orientals is the author's rever- 
ence for the mystic East and its philosophy. His hero 
IS almost a Vedantin, whose soul, after the subjugation 
of his lower seif, is in tune with the Infinite, The 
author believes in re-incarnation, and also in the 
mortification of the flesh in the matter of food, drink 
and reproductive energy as the sine qua non for the 
evolution of the soul. There is a refreshing breath of 
spirituality m this writer’s works, and this is no small 
praise to one who belongs to a country where material- 


ism is beheved to be rampant. A-s a work of fiction 
the book is invigorating and wholesome, and acts as a 
tonic on the shattered nerves of the reader whose 
brain has been stuffed with 'se\ problems’ of the modern 
fashionable novelists. The get up of the book is as 
might be expected, excellent 

P. 

Cooking Siot'e—Econumic and Hygienic. More 
specialh’ for invalid cooking, by 1 . M. Mullick, 
M.A., M.D Pp. X2 

It i-j the report of a lecture delivered at the Calcutta 
Medical Club Dr. Mullick proves scientifically that 
sieam-cooking is in many respects superior to boning 
In the latter, the su'ostance boiled loses nearly a fourth 
of its nourishment in the water and almost all I’-s 
soluble salts, thereby rendering the thing not only 
poor in nourishment and salt, but also insipid and 
tasteless. ^Moreover the water in which the thing 
is boiled contains many foreign substances which 
affect considerably the composition and taste of the 
food cooked therein. Cooking in steam has none of 
these disadvantages. Cooking is more thorough, 
softer and both hygienic and economic. The first 
desideratum which is the primary one in this connec- 
tion, is a stove which will cook nicely, with the least 
waste of material and fuel and save time and trouble 
on the part of the operator. And such a stove 
f“lc-mic” cooker) has been invented by Dr. Mullick 
himself, the principle being ‘‘Steam-Cooking with air 
jacket insulation.” 

Little Boys' O'jsn Book. The Direct Method m 
English, hy B. Ammananda, Superintendem. Little 
Bovs' Own School, Calcutta (41-1 Ditrga Charatt 
Mitter's Street). Pp. 50. Price six annas. 

This book has been written for the guidance of 
teachers in teaching English by the Direct Method 
The lessons are the re.suit of actual experience gained 
m the class room and the author has tried to graduate 
the lessons carefully. The ‘Note’ and the 'Hints for 
Teachers’ given itt the Introduction, as well as tne 
footnotes, are all useful. The book may be con- 
veniently used by our teachers. 

The Philosophy of Mathematics, hv Carcherla Srini- 
vasa Rail, F. T.S. Pp. 44. Price 8 annas. 

The title is a misnomer. It has nothing to do with 
Mathematics or its Philosophy. The author is candid 
enough to sav that he is not ''well versed either in 
Mathematics or in Vedanta” , yet he has ventured to 
write a book on the Vedanta on a Mathematical basis 
The work is a perfect Babel and we have not been 
able to appreciate its worth. 

The Gospel of Guru Nanak, by Professor T. L. 
Vas-wam, M.tl,, (Annual Address on the occasion 
of the (jSth Anniversary of the Karachi New 
Disoensaiioti Brahma Samaj, 4th Feb. 1911J. Pp 14 

The 'Gospe'’ is inspiring and should be widely read 
Gayatri, hy P- T. Srimvas Iyengar, published by 
Messrs. Higginhoihan & Co., Madras Pp. s8. 
Price 4 annas. 

It is a ‘histonco-critical study of the Gayatri.' The 
author IS no respecter of persons he has proceeded 
to his work fearlessly and without any bias. The 
pamphlet is worth reading and Will repay perusal. 
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^ Leciztre on Manual Training by Heyheyt U^. Green, 
Oygamsmg Instruoior of Monual Training to tlu 
TrmancQye Govmintent. Pp, 

In this pamphlet, the author tixplams ihe aim and 
chief purpose for which Manual Training' bhould be 
introduced into our schools. 

The Rthgion of the Fvhiye ('Pratapnarmn Siiiha 
Bookletsj by Babii Hemendranath Sinha, 3 . A., 
Pp, 4>]. Prire 4 annas. (To bs had of pyema- 
nauda, Jogananda and fnanananda Sinha, -thi 
Simla Street, Calcutta). 

The sub-title of the book is 'an out-iook for higher 
Hinduism.' The ideas of the author are very iiberaJ. 

Elementary Education by Mr. A P. Pairo, B.A. F>.L. 
Published by Messrs G, A Natesan ifr Co., Madras, 
pp. 5/. 

The author ts an advocate of free and compulsory 
Primary Education He says that the history of 
elementary education in all civilized countries, discloies 
the fact that without compulsion the education ol the 
masses cannot be advanced. So in India also com- 
pulsion wiil be necessary, But "it is not intended 
that full effect should be given at once. The possi- 
bilities of expansion should be provided Cautious 
experiments should be made in specified centres." 
The author has made a careful study of the subiect 
and has exposed the fallacious aigumcnts of the 
opponents of fiee primary education. His sugoe-stions 
are practical- 

Plane Trigonometry {str’ctlv according to the 
syllabus presented by the Indian Umversifits) by 
Babu Lalit Kumar Ghosh, M.A , Senior Professor of 
Mathematics, B. Ah College, Banhpur. Pp. f). 
Price Re i-S. 

The book under review is an attempt at simpli- 
fying the study ot Trigonometry. The articles have 
been clearly and carefully explained. The most 
important feature cf the work is the insertion of a 
chapter on graphs. The author basexplamed fully 
how to construct graph.s of Trigonometrical functions 
and how to obtain the solutions of Trigonometrical 
equations graphically. 

It will prove useful to those for whom it is intended. 
Child Marriage. Pp. g. 

It contains poems on (i) The Dawn, (iij The Child 
Wife, (iii) The Pardanashin and (iv) the Widow or a 
sacrifice at the altar of custom, by A. Chnstma 
Albers. 

Leprosy and its Treatment by Pandit Kriparam 
Sarma, Third Edition. To be had of the author, 
8, Mandi Eagan Lane, Salkia, Plosssrak. Pp. 231. 

Pandit Kriparam has been, of late, much talked of 
in ne-wspapCTS and is considered in some circles to be 
a leprosy expert, He has cured some cases of leprosy 
of the worst type ; but still he is looked upon witli 
suspicion even by many liberal minded persons. And 
why t It IS not wholly due to the jealousy of the 
medical profession ; Pandit Knparam himself is partly 
to blame. If he is a philanthropist, why does he not 
publish his formulas ^ We want clinical cases — the 
wmptoms of each case and the medicines prescribed. 
Dr. Lukis was once requested to examine a patient 
of Pandit Kriparam’s and to express his opinion as 
to the nature of the disease. But he did not like to be 


mixed up with any experiment with secret remedies 
He was perfectly justified m declining to examine ths 
case No one likes, to be made a cat’s paw of , more- 
over he could not entourage vvhat he considered to bi. 
quackery. 

The Pandit’s father also kept the composition of hk 
prescnptions secret. The Pandit himself writes, “When 
the proposal for starting a Leper Asyiunt {at Hyderabad' 
was going on between my fatlier and Dr. Lawne, tht* 
latter insisted that before he could agree to put thp 
patients in charge of my father he must see his pres, 
criptions. To this my father declined and the nego. 
nations with Dr, Law'ne fell through" p, 37, In this 
matter the Pandit has followed his father's example, 
When Cofoiiel Hendley, inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, Bengal, wrote 10 him to say "If you like nip 
to have your alleged cure tested in the Leper Asylums 
under my control would you be so good as to furrnti 
me with full details of its nature and its exact com- 
position — he replied — “There are eighteen forms ol 

leprosy, and one medicine certainly does not suitforai/ 
Besides, some of the ingredients of my medicines 
deadly poisons and I dare not entrust them u'llli 
inexperienced hands," Colonel Hendley could not ht 
eni rusted with the composition on the plea that son* 
ot the ingredients were deadly poisons ' 

When Di. Druiy, the then principal ot the Medical 
College, was asked why the services ot Pandit Kriparriui 
were not being uciiued, iic xaid that nothing could be 
done unless and until the Pandit's treatment was fulli 
known to bmi and other medical men, "So Hte 
again" — writes the Pandit, "the same question arose as 
between Hr. Lawrie of Hyderabad and my revered 
father, and al.so ax staled’ in tho letter ot Colonel 
Hendley to me." p. 59. 

[f this IS not dealing with 'seciret medicines' wedc 
not know vvhat 'dealing vvnth secret medicines’ means. 

In the third edition of the book under reviev, the 
the Pandn says — "The charge against me that 1 treat 
with secret medicines is quite baseless 1 have no 
objection m .giving out some of my prescriptions'll 
treating the first Belgachia case, if it serves any use- 
ful purpose to the public." For internal use he used 
to give to the patient a mixture of 32 drugs Hs 
gives, indeed, the names of these drugs — but we sk 
still in the dark as to the proportion of these ciriJ|; 
and to the dose of the mixture. People arc not 'Zti' i 
fied with evasive answers. Wc want its full detailsaod 
exact composition .as well as the symptoms caSlfflj 
for that medicine. 

If be cannot make up his mind to be frank Viitii 
the medical profsbsion, vve can have no sympathy k 
his scheme. He may have been clomg a H ' 
good to the people but that is not serving the muse 
of medical scence. 

The book reads mote like .self-advertlsemeni 
than a treatise on Leprosy and its treatment. 

Mahes Ch. Ghosh, 

The Aims of Indian Art The Influence of Greek r 

Indian art : Indian framings Selected Examf’sej 

Indian art. By A. K. V oomarasveamy , D ,Sc. 

In their beautiful covers of grey-blue and tussore, 
with their equal, but hidden, beauty of paper, upti 
and margins, these four notable contributions to tx 
study of Indian art lie on my book-table. 

In The Aims of Indian Art, Dr. Coomarasw^m 
has tried to build up a conception of Indian idea's r 
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art as fiom the inside, and \cry beautiful and attractive 
are the words in which his essav is couched. His first 
object IS the chaiacieristicail^ Oriental one oi exalting 
meditation to its true place as the source ot effort. 
First, the artist must see the mental vision. His draw- 
ing must be an attempt to put on paper the thing he 
sees within his mind. Such pictures come onl 3 ' too 
easily to the great p.uinter. “Could he but control his 
menial vision, define and hold it' But ‘fickle is the 
mind, forward, forcelul, and sti'fE , I deem it as hard 
to check as is the wind’ , vet 'by' constant labour and 
passionlessness' it raaj' be held, and this concentration 
of mental \ ision has been, from tong ago, the very 
method of the Indian refioion, and the control of 
'bought its ideal of worship." The author emphasises 
this point by a \ cry apt and clear quotation from the 
Suhvanitisara of Shiiltracharya 

‘In order that the form of an image may be brought 
fully and clearly before the mind, the image-maker 
should meditate, and his success will be in proportion 
to his meditation No other way — not indeed seeing 
the object itself — will achieve h;s purpose." 

'For realism that represents keenness of memory 
picture, and strength ol imagination, there is room m all 
art , duly restrained, it is so much added power. But 
realism which is of the nature of imitation, ol an object 
actually seen at the time of painting, is quite antipath- 
etic to imagination, and finds no place m the ideal of 
Indian art," says the author himself. 

The rest of this short but admirable essay deals with 
symbolism, pattern, tiadition, formality of beauty, and 
fwo of the great religious symbols of Indian creating, 
namely the Nataraja of the South, and the seated 
Buddha of the North It points out that living art 
must always be both national and religious And it 
ends with the words 

"When a living Indian culture arises out of the 
wreck of the past and the struggle of the present, a 
new tradition will be Dorn, and new vision find expres- 
sion in the language of form and colour, no less than 
in that of word-, and rhythm. The people to whom 
the great conceptions came are still the Indian people 
and when life is strong m them again, strong also will 
be their art. ft may well be that the fruit of a deeper 
national life, a wider culture, and a profounder love, 
will be an art greater than anv of the past. \Vc stand 
in relation both to past and future; m the past we 
made the present , the future we are moulding now, 
and our duty to this future, is that we should enrich, 
not destroy, the inheritance that is not India's alone, 
but the inheritance of all humanity'.” 

In The Influence of Greek on Indtan Art, we have 
a Paper read at the Copenhagen Congress of Orien- 
talists in ignS. It is an eloquent and convincing 
attempt to expound the reasons for thinking that the 
image had an origin in India, independent of Greece 
The first and most important of these reasons, accord- 
ing to Dr. Coomaraswamy, lies in the essential 
difterence of purpose and intention between the Greek 
and the Indian impulses in image-making. The 
Greek desires to represent man himself He finds m 
the beauty of the human form the highest vision of 
beauty that he can imagine or conceive. To the 
Indian, on the other hand, even the human form is 
only beautiful because of what it symbolises and 
conveys. Its glory is a wholly transcendental glory 
That statue-making for decorative purposes occurred 
in eaiK and pre-Hellenised Indian art is seen at 


Barhat and Sanchi "r Tne absence of images proper 
from these w oi ks does not prot e that contemporary 
images were not made, since it vvould be in complete 
accordance with later Indian religious custom, to 
make rhosc images of impermanent materials 

Again, much that we find to be common to early 
Indian and Greek art constitutes no proof of ary 
taking ov'er, by one art from the other. Early 
civilisation was a good deal less differentiated tnan 
that of the present day, by political frontier-fines 
Greek and Hindu might well derive many thmgs from 
a common origin. 

0\ei and above all these arguments, tne master- 
fact remains that it was not until the foreign influences 
of the Kiishan, or .so called Gandharan period had 
faded that the great and distinctive achievements of 
Indian an were attained. 

Indian Dyatsings is a most choice and beautiful 
volume, the first of the annual publications of the India 
Society, London. It contains an essay lUustrated 
with line-drawings, of some thirty pages, and in 
addition some thirty exquisite reoroductions of Indian 
drawings. Dr. Coomaraswamy, as is well known 
di‘tinguishe.s between two schools in Indian drawing 
namely the Mughal and the Rajput. But he has 
purposely refrained m this work from making this 
distinction Loo hard and fast. He has given plentiful 
reproductions of works of both schools, the wonderful 
portraits of the Mughal, as well as the intensely ideal- 
istic works of the Raiput. He points out that the growth 
of Indian art in all its phases is one and continuous 
from the frescoes of .Ayanta and Sigiriya onwards 
And in the pictures that he gives us, we see embodied 
man-making energy of the Mohamedan idea, together 
with the tender and'stately simplicity of Hindu culture 
Where could there be anything more perfect than the 
Entry of Krishna and Balarama into Mathura, or 
the seventeenth century Head of a Girl, taken from 
the Bodleian’’ Many "persons again prefer the Swa 
yambara of Danaya'nti to anything else in the collec- 
tion and certainly the sweep of the draperies of the 
ladies of honour, who bear the shy and prayerful 
princess is inimitable. But besides all these, there 
are abundant examples of animal and vegetal forms 
and treatments both realistic and conventional of 
birds and dragons and craft-/;’ofiys. The book is 
one that ought to be possessed by every library 
and every collector. 

The Selected Example^^ of Indian Art is in 
some wavs the most ambitious of all these works. It 
consists of a portfolio containmg a pamphlet-index 
and no less than forty reproduciiors of specimens of 
Indian art. Fitteen of these are of paintings, and the 
rest of various forms of sculpture. .And of the pic- 
tures, numbers One, Two, Seven, Eight, Twelve 
and Fifteen are coloured. Of all, one of the most 
beautiful is The Pachisi Players, who, unexpectedh 
enough, are two women ' 

The last three of the fifteen picture-reproductions 
arc modem in subject. — The Banished Yaksha, by 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, The Dancing .Apsara, by 
Asit Kumar Haidar, and Sati. by Nanda La! Bose 

When we come to the photographs of sculptures 
we find that they range over an enormous field 

Di. Coomaraswamy might have added stxtue- 
makinj^ toi purpobcb of portraiturt; wiiicii ib icen at 
Kar!^ and integral to the facade of the greaX Chait>a., 
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There are Buddhab of Ceylon, Sarnath, and Java. 
Puranik Hinduism is seen in SlJora and in Southern 
Indian and Ceylonese ivork generally . And ue even 
come upon the Maha\anis.m of Nepal. The porttolio 
is intended for the use of schools and colleges It is 
for this reason that its items range over so many 
fields. Undoubtedly the collection is very valuable 
for its purpose. A large artistic and geographical 
conception arises in the mind as we turn over the 
plates. It certainly demonstrates the fact that Indian 
art IS great, and that wherever it may be found, — in 
Java, in Ceylon, in Southern India, or in Nepal, — 
It is eternally and indivisibly one. It is much to be 
hoped that the two essays maj be republished by 
their authors as part of some large critical work, on 
the Nature and History of Indian Art 

N. 

San&krit- English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus [No 24). Volume 
via, Pari /. The Nyaya Sutras of Goiama, trans~ 
lated hy Mahamahopadhyaya Sahsa Chandra 
Vidkyabhusana, M A., Pk,D., Pvincipol, Sans- 
krit College, Calcutta, and published by Babu 
Sudhindranatha Vasu at ike Pani»i Office, Baha- 
durganja, Allahabad. Pp. 63. Annual subscription 
Inland Rs. s2, Foreign £ i Single copy Re ilS 

The work contains, 

(i) The Sanskrit Te.xt of the Sutras 

(ii) The English Translation of the Sutras and 
(liO Explanatory notes in English. 

We do not know why the pada paihn and the 
meaning of the words of the Sutras have not been 
given in this part. But w'c hope the translator will 
supply these omissions in the remaining partb and 
thus enhance the value of the book. 

As regards the merit of the W'ork, it is needless to 
pass any opinion, as the very name of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan is a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be an excellent edition of the 
Gautama Sutras. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus {No. ajj. Vol. vti. 
Part I. The Shakti Sutras of Narada, translated 
by Babu Nandalal Sinha and published by Bubu 
Sudkindranath Vasu at the Pamni Offee, Baha- 
durganj, Allahabad. pp, .xv + 32 + iii. Annual 
Subscription — Inland Rs. 12. Foreign £1. Single 
copy Re. i-S. 

The book contains a very valuable introduction m 
which the translator discusses the following points — 

(i) The Doctrine of Devotion : its philosophical 
basis, 

(ii) Who are adhikari i e., entitled, to the path of 
Devotion ? 

(lii) The Object of Devotion. 

(ivj The Culture of Devotion. 

(v) The Forms and Expressions of Devotion, 
fvi) What is the Nature of Devotion’ 

In addition to the introduction, the book contains. — 
(1) The Sanskrit Text of the Sutras. 

(ii) The meaning of every word of the Sutras. 

(iii) The English Translation of the Sutras. 

(iv) Explanatory notes in English. 

(v) An Alphabetical Index of the Sutras. 

It IS an excellent edition of Narada’s Bhakti Sutras 
^nd should have an exten.sive sale. 

Mahes Chandra GHOiH. 


Gujar.atl 

Revabai Dharma Shikskana Mala, Parts I and // 
Published hy Bhaishanker Nonabkai, Solicitor, aij 
written by S/iastri Kalidas Govindji, Bomhei 
Cloth bound pp. luy, ry. (igag and inw] 
Price o-g.-o each. 

The fame acquired by Mr. Bhaishanker Nanabtui 
as a member of the Baris so overwhelming that it 

has completely obscured bis leanings in faior of 
literature, of which he was a votary in his younw, 
days, and of religion, which he never gave up. It 15 

pleasant to find him reverting to his old associations 
The above two books were caused to be written by him 
firstly to commemorate the name of his deceased nif( 
and secondly to teach children, lessons on Nitiu 
morality, social, domestic and public. For this com 
mendable purpose the learned Shastriji has culled 
suitable examples from our old books and made them 
instructive and interesting enough. But we are afraid 
the language in which they are couched, and the ' 
"high subjects" like marriage and its philosophy 
chosen by him, make the book not of muchuseto 
those for whom it is intended The marriage ceie- 
monies and customs ail bclongto Kathiawad, anditianj , 
of them are not prevalent among and so not familiar b 
the people of Gujarat However it is but a slight 
blemish The book has got thice fine photographs, 
of Mrs. Revabai, Mr. Bhaishanker and the Shastri' 
and is well got up. 

Report of the Third Gujarati Sahifya Parishai, kili 
at Rajkot, Kathiavxui, in October igoQ, publiskd 
the local Managing Committee, pp. 400 to 6oti, . 
Cloth bound, with photographs, feperj. Pm 
Rs. j-a-o. 

With commendable promptness the Maiiarinf 
Committee of the Sahitya Parishad have pubiiSieil - 
this Report of their ivork, and the collection of panerj ' 
either read at or sent to the conference. This third' 
Literary Conference was a landmark in the history ol ' 
Kathiavvad, and the xeal with which the secretaries 
did their work, in running up a literary art i 
historical Exhibition as an adjunct of the conferencEi 
at very short notice, combined with the praisewoith 
discharge of all their duties speaks volumes for 
singleness of purpose with which they worked. Tin 
fiist two hundred pages perpetuate the struggles, th 1 
pains and the success of those who worked on thespoi, ■ 
and while they furnish an object lesson of the thorough 
ness of method with which such organisations can k , 
worked up to those who will succeed them in futoit, 
they at the same time demonstrate the difficulties— ilijk 
and of ephet leral interest in themsehes — which sucli ) 
organisers have to encounter and surmount in wto , 
to secure uniformity and general approval tor all they , 
do. The gathering was a most brilliant one and « , 
blessed by British Officers and Native States alike. 
For the first time in the history of Gujarati Literafiifp 
a lady — the Rani Saheb of Gondai— came lorth icdt ' 
as the Head of the Reception Committee and V 
the first time too did a Political Agent, of the « t 
sympathies of Mr. Claude Hill, i.C’.s., c.i.E., favor 
it with his presence, speech and good wishes, O' 
the value of the contents of the volume, it is impossibls 
to give a true estimate. The papers focus in theraselw , 
the intelligence and the brain of present day Giiprati 
Literature. It is a very treasure-house of lilerti)' 
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of cou e no ail of the same a e or us 
There is not a diSiinguished man of ieit.eis whom one 
would find to be absent here. The carefulness and 
foresight with which the committee had framed the 
list of subjects, on which papers might be invited, was 
meant to go a great wa}' towards drawing out certain 
latent powers of the Gujaratis for such subjects as 
history, antiquities, archaeology, &c., and the result has 
not been disappointing, though very small. To all those, 
however, whoare desirous of guagingthe present powers 
or estimating the present condition of our Literature, 
we would confidently recommend this volume. If they 
will consult It they will do so with the greatest benefit 
to themselves Europeans, Parsis, Jains, Hindus, 
ladies and gentlemen, have vied with one another to 
render what aid they can to the cause of letters The 
Parishad has been able to make new departures also 
(ij the nucleus of a permanent Library has been 
formed, and (2j by the generosity of the Political 
Agency and others, prize medals founded ; and for all 
this the Committee deserves praise The only features 
which mar the work, otherwise admirable m every 
way , are that the get up of the volume could have 
been made more attractive, and that a little more 
labour would have furnished it w ith at least a table of 
contents, if not an inde.x. As it is, when one takes 
up the book and turns to it for looking up a paper or 
reference and finds no ready guide for the same, one’s 
feelings are not of any very great admiration for the 
labours of the publishing committee, though it must 
be said the resentment is sure to vi ear out, when one 
calmly contemplates the other parts thereof. 

{1) Nava Vugni Vaio, Pi, i- Pp it 2. Price 0-2-0 
hy Amtailal Sunderji Padhiar, 

{2) Lagku Lekha Sangvaha, Pi. /. Pp,8o. Price c-z-o 
by Mantlal N aihithlia.i Doshi, B.A. 

(f) Sansar man Sukh Kyan chhe, Pis I, I!. Price 
0-3-0, Pp. 132, by Vadilal Mahilal Shah. 

(4) Steamt Ramaiirtha, Pts /, II, III. pp, 218. Price 
0 2-6. 

Cs) Arya Dharma Ntii. 

(6J Abla Htia Darpana. 


A puhl h d hyt e So ety fo C aper ng Gu. a at 
Literature, ar Kaihadnn, Bombay 

We have received a bundle of these six handsome]} 
cloth-bound volumes with great pleasure. The 
binding L so done as to give them all an appearance 
of holy or sacred books, like the Gita or Bhagvat 
Three ot these (4.) 151 and (6), we have ahead} 
reviewed, and the remaining three are also useful 
(i) gives little readable .stones in Mr. Padhiar’s usual 
and attractive style, f2) is prepared from certain writings 
of Mrs Annie Besant, on matters ethical, and (3) is a 
sort of a general essay on how to get happiness m the 
world. These books are no doubt useful in their own 
way but the Secretary will have to keep his weather 
eye open to see that as time progresses, no vvorthless 
publications are attracted to the scheme but that it 
concerns itself with really sound and good books 
written by well known literary authors and not by men 
of yesterday merely. 

Satya, a tnonihly periodical edited by Mohial Tri- 

boeuandas Dalai, Vakil, High Court, Bombay 

Annual subscription, Rs j-4-0. 

This new periodical augurs well m every respect 
for its existence Unlike many others who venture on 
this path, the Editor has laid by a stock of “matter 
enough to last him for 2 or 3 years to come so that 
single-handed he proposes to go on with his venture 
at least till that time. He is well known for his lucid 
style, cogent reasoning and argumentativ'e writing 
What he sajs he alu’ays says in clear cut, unmistakable 
language, and the fund or information on which he 
draws is really verj’ big. The articles in this issue 
are very valuable and vvell thought out, and they range 
from the serious and sound to the comic and light side 
of literature. Those on the mistaken idea of a Hindu s 
frugality and on the real meaning of the traditional 
Sawiitdra Mantkana (churning of the ocean) are 
speciall} readable. We wish him success, and trust 
he would be able to keep up the high tone with which 
he has started. 

K. M. J. 


notes 


A civic Hall and its architecture. 

Now that advertisements have gone out 
calling for plans for Federation Hall, we 
may perhaps cal) attention to the desirabi- 
lity of some historical motif, in the making 
of" those plans. First and foremost in 
the building of a great audience-hall, 
comes the necessity of space and fine accous- 
tic properties. But these are not all 
that we are called upon to think of, when 
we consider the ideals to which Federation 
Hall is to be attuned. And one of these 


wider necessities is that of a great open 
space in front of the building, to serve for 
many an occasion when the inside of a 
hall would not be so appropriate. 7'here 
have been two perfect styles in Indian 
architecture, one the Buddhistic, as we 
are fam to call it, and the other the Indo- 
Saracenic. Either of these would give us 
the starting-point we want. But we confess 
when we think of Cave Nineteen, Ajanta, 
with its large massive facade, and the three 
tiers of places — the porch, the window-sill, 
and the window-base itself, we cannot re- 
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fram from picturing to ou rselvci the specta- 
cular displav to which it might be made 
the background. That great window-seat, 
with its two lines of processional path 
beneath it, might be used for the central 
point in any pageantry. There, kings might 
be crowmed or the dead might he in stale. 
And the porch-top, on the other hand, offers 
Itself as the obvious rostrum from which to 
harangue a multitude. A vast court with a 
beautiful piece of architecture, caught from 
our own history, to call the people to it, the 
whole leading up to the great hall itself, m 
which so man 3 ' are to be at home — -is this 
not a dream worthier of the occasion than 
those which take no account of beauty, no 
account of civic inspiration, and no account 
of the exaltation of a setting, and think 
only of the exigencies of numbers and the 
cheapness of materials ? Great undertakings 
may fail of greatness at any point, ft is not 
size, or cost, or even importance, that 
determines greatness. And certainly, in the 
one country that even now has power to 
lead the world in architecture,- if only she 
would be true to her simple old methods, 
instead of running after the flims}! showiness 
of foreign fashions 1 — it could hardly be 
counted unto us as greatness, if, ignoring 
the voices of our past, we built the civic 
hall of the future out of mongrel styles, none 
of which were our own. 

** Abhimanyu.” 

Abhtmanyu, by Samarendra Nath Gupta, 
IS a picture that might have been called 
“At Bay” or “The last of a Forlorn Hope.” 
Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, faces the 
seven heroes, bent on his destruction. His 
quiver of arrows Is exhausted. His bow 
itself is broken, and he falls back, for weapon, 
on the wheel of his dusmembered chariot. 
He has broken the line of the Kuru hosts, 
and is in a world of the foe. 7’here is 
nothing before him but defeat and death. 
Yet there is no slackening of his grip. The 
delight of the play of battle has not left 
him. No shadow falls across the young 
face. No touch of despair or fear invades 
the pride and freedom of his bearing So 
should a hero, and the son of heroes, fight, 
not counting the odds of battle, looking 
not at the end, but delighting in the con- 
flict for its own sake, making fnend and 
toe the same. The great fault of this pictuie 


is one of execution. The face of the ynurig 
hero i.s strong and ma.sciiline enough, bat 
the form, the waist, the half-seated limfc 
are all entireh'' feminine. One feels that 
this is the result of want of study of hte 
on the part of the artist India is a countrj 
in which there are unique opportunities for 
study of the human body. We are no 
believers in the bony anatomy of the dis 
secting-room, or the nude un-drapedness o 
the artist’s model, as a preparation forth" 
artist. These two things account for soraj 
of the worst fault.s of modern European 
art. The true anatomical opportunity r| 
the artist lies in the observation of lift 
life on the road-side and the river-banli 
The boatman, the coolie, the gardene 
the woman with her beads, the esquisiteh 
costumed figures that hurry past usonou 
streets, the children that play about out 
lanes. 

Better than years of Paris is an hontul 
Calcutta or Benares, m this respect, Wt 
are the less happy, therefore, when an am,t 
who should by this time have observed 
thought, and assimilated, till he has i 
firm grip of form and movement, falls bad 
on the childish European habit of dre.'sipg 
and posing a figure, m order to drawfroin it, 
and when for the purpose of drawing a 
man, — he takes a woman as his model, 
For this is what the artist here has evidentli 
done. Even the dre.ss and ornaments oi 
his warrior-prince, though they may h 
defended in detail, produce in their totality 
a feminine effect. There is nothing hn 
of the roughness of masculine strength 
There is none of the blood and dust 
struggle to the death. The young nobleiri 
dressed as if for a durbar, and eventtt 
jewels in hi.s hair have not been disarranged! 

In decorati\'e quality, however, tk 
picture is most attractive. Rich and glov 
mg as is the reproduction, the original is 
still more beautiful In feeling for beauki 
Samarendra Nath Gupta has qualities tkt 
ought to carry him far. He needs to 
grapple with ideals, and bring the utmost 
powers of his intellect to bear upon tk 
presentment of great personalities and 
critical moments. 

N, 

Morocco. 

Spam, France, Gennanyq all assert thai 
they have their right-, to maintain is 
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Mo occo Undoubtedlv the\ have par 
culariy as they have better navies and armies 
than the Sultan of Morocco. It is he and 
his people who evidently have no rights. 

Can an Empire be not an Empire ? 

The following telegram appears in the 
morning papers; — 

London, Juiy 2.J.. 

In an interview m the “ Review of Reviews”, Mr. 
Fisher, Premier of Australia said, "VVe are rot an 
empire We are a very lOose association of fiie 
nations, each independent of each and for the time 
being in fraternal co-operative union With the others 
but onlv on condition that if at any time for anj' cause 
we decide to terminate connection no one can say us 
na) There is no necessity for us to say that we will 
or will not take part m England's wars. If we were 
threatened vve should have to decide whether to defend 
ourselves or whet tier if we thought the war unjust and 
England's enemy right to haul down the Union Jack 
ind start on our own." 

Telegrams frorn Sydney state that the daii}' papers 
unanimously deplore Mr. Fisher’s statements declaring 
that thet' are a gross misrepresentation of the Austra- 
lian spirit and a perversion of his office. 

There are several difficulties in the way 
of discovering Australia’s real opinion on 
the subject. In the first place, it is Reuter 
t\ho summarises the opinion of the Austra- 
lian dallies, and we know, to our cost, how 
accurate Reuter occasionally can be. In the 
second place, it Is no easy task to decide who 
IS more competent to guage and voice Austra- 
lian opinion, — whether Mr. Fisher, the Pre- 
mier of Austral la, or, the editors of the dailies. 
In any case, the opinion of a man who has 
won his way to the premiership of a demo- 
cracy is not entirely negligible. However, 
as India is not one of the “five nations,” 
we need not bestow further thought on the 
matter. 

Hindu Marriage Reform League. 

Last month at a nneeting held under the 
auspices of the Hindu Marriage Reform 
League the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukerjee said ; — 

It had been demonstrated with sc.entific accuracy 
that in the matter of their marriage customs they had 
altered the law which had been in existence in ancient 
times. In fact their marriage had been the ruin of 
their race and they might take it as a unanimous 
testimony of persons competent to speak on the subject 
that from a scientific point of view if their race was 
to be saved their marriage laws had to be altered. 
He knew that that would come as a very unpleasant 
surprise upon many of his seniors and he sincerely 
trusted that it would not be regarded as an unwelcome 
truth by his younger friends. People who had com- 
mitted mistakes in the past could not redress them, 


bu young men and >ou g omen vhn had n en 
,n .he ..ack, might ^.c..aintjy. pause and considei wh 
their future action would be. 

Mr, Justice Mookerjee in declaring the 
meeting closed said — 

“If we do not take warning in time — the warning 
which is given in our sacred books and which i^ given 
unanimously by the scientific men of the Twentieth 
Century — the extinction ol our race is a settled fact 
Therefore, I ask you to bear m mind that you should 
not defy the laws of nature,'’ 

Owing mainly to econotme causes, one 
of which is that the higher the academic 
distinction of a young man is the larger 
is the so-called dowery which his parents 
or guardians can extort from his prospective 
father-in-law, among the educated clashes 
at present the marriageable age of bride- 
grooms has been rising at a satisfactory 
pace. The age of brides has also risen to 
a slight exrent But it i.s sad to reflect 
that in their case sixteen is still reallj 
thought of as a safe maximum age, though 
it is mentioned in pledges and resolutions 
as the minimum. — a minimum which is 
seldom reached. 

Marriage of the Gaekwar’s daughter 

It has been going the round of the 
papers, uncontradicted, that the Gaekwar’s 
daughter is going to be married to the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, who has a wife 
living. Some blame the Gaekwar, while 
others try to whitewash him by trying to 
throw the blame on his wife oi his daugh- 
ter or both. We have neither the means 
nor the least desire to pry into the domestic 
secrets of the Maharaja of Baroda. Poly- 
gamy, whether among princes or among 
peasants, is bad and must be condemned. 
The apportionment of the blame need 
not concern us much. 

Mr, Basu’s Marriage Bill. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Basu’s 
Special Marriage ,4.mendment Bill has been 
receiving increasing support. It is signi- 
ficant that even the Hindu residents of 
Kashi (Benares) have supported it in a 
public meeting. If we are not mistaken, 
no important public meetings have been 
held in Bengal to support this Bill. This 
IS much to be regretted. 

Education and Sanitation. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika has been 
telling us that persons suffering from 
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malaria and other debilitating diseases 
cannot properly receive education and 
that people must first live before they can 
learn. This is quite true. But it is wrong to 
argue that sanitation must precede education, 
as the Pioneer has also done. The thing 
is sanitation and education are interdepen* 
dent. If people must live that they may 
learn, they must also learn that they may 
live. This aspect of the case was very 
ably put by the Rev. C. F. Andrews in an 
article published in our January number. 
He wrote * 

Secondly, the high death-rate (s preientible only 
in proportion to the spread of primary education. 
The two thing's bang together, as cause and effect. 
Now that India has definitely launched out on the 
modernisation of her life, the death-rate must rise 
higher and higher, unless the spread of primary edu- 
cation keep pace with that modernisation. 

How disproportionate compared with other countries 
this Indian death-rate is may be seen by the one 
simple calculation, that for ercry 15 persons who die 
per thousand in the British Lsles 3S persons die in 
India 

At first sight the most obvious remedy for this evil 
condition IS an immense increase of expenditure on 
sanitation. We can see, ad over the civilised world, 
what wonderful changes have been wrought by the 
enforcement of sanitary regulations. 

But there is one condition which must be complied 
with before sanitary regulations can be effectively 
Mplied, or sanitary expenditure rendered serviceable. 
That condition is primary eduoaiten- For it is a 
well known axiom of modern experience, that only 
educated countries can make proper use of sanitary 
laws, and that the effectiveness or sanitation is in direct 
proportion to the educational advance of a district. 
If any one in India is inclined to question this, it is 
only necessary to read the reports of those of their 
own countrymen engaged on plague duty. I was 
travelling a short time ago with an Indian Medical 
Officer, ■ftho told me that the greatest disease he had 
to combat with was not plague, but ignorance. He 
said the superstitions about sickness were almost incre- 
dible, and that the only hope for the future lay in 
the teaching of the children. 

The plain and simple fact is this, that all modem 
sanitary measures demand willing co-operation from 
the people and can be brought about in no other way. 
Willing co-operation cannot be obtained without intelli- 
gent understanding intelligent understanding cannot 
be expected without prirnary education. The circle 
IS a complete one, and any break in it only spells 
failure, dissappointment and vexation of spirit. 

The same conclusion may be reached by another 
path. Modern standards of civilisation cannot merely 
be adopted one by one according to the whim of the 
moment ; they must be taken up together, or not at 
all. The progress of a modern state is like the move- 
ment forward of a great army. There must be lines 
of advance, not from one side only, but from all sides, 
towards the same goal- If a gap in the ranks is left 
open at one point, the whole formation is thrown out 


of gear, and the enemy may rush in like a flnoj 
To take a familiar example, the pushing forward o| * 
railways may result in bringing disease to nei 
districts, unless a corresponding advance is made in * 
protective sanitation. But, as we have alt eady seen 
protectn-e sanitation breaks diwn, unless an advance 
is made at the same time in primary education. 

Hr. Gofehale's Elementary Education 
Bill. ^ 

Mr. .^mir All would not be himself if he 
did not oppose the vital principles 
Gokhale’s Elementary Education. Bill, 
But Muhammadan opinion generally ia h 
favour of it. As for the public in generil, 
meetings continue to be held all over the 
country in support of it. It is noteworthy’ 
that the Senate of the Madras Umversit) 
has supported it. t 

The Hindu University. 

We have made it clear in previous issues 
that we are in favour of educational insutii.^ 
tions m which all students may receive 
education irrespective of creed or race 
But if they are not to be, if separate unirer-, 
sities and colleges for different sects are fe 
be started, let there not be further subdm-, 
sions within the ranks of these sects. From 
this point of view, we would welcome tht" 
amalgamation of the university schemes o(' 
Mr. Malaviya and Mrs. Besant. Any onf. 
who knows Pandit Madan Mohan Makvijn' 
knows that he will not worship Mrs. Besant.} 

We believe in Mr. Malaviya’s patriotism.- 
We, therefore, hope that he will not mini 
our saying that sometimes he spends too 
much time in deliberation and beginsactios 
at the eleventh hour. We hope this tinif 
he will not wait till people's enthusiasoi ^ 
cools down past rousing again. 

Our Colleges. , 

It IS said that thi.s year 39 students wantd; 
to study for the M. Sc. degree of tfei 
Calcutta University, but only 13 wert} 
allowed to join Presidency College, whid'- 
is the only college authorised and siiffi'! 
ciently equipped to teach the M. Sc. course-’ 
Whatever the exact numbers may be, itisd 
crying shame that a University existing fel 
the high education of provinces containing m- 
round numbers a hundred million inhabitants 
can teach the M. Sc. course in only one of 
two sciences to only a dozen students or so 
Thousands of students matriculate, but ft 
all who want to join the I. Sc- classes 
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colleges can do so. Of the hundreds who 
pass the I. Sc , a considerable proportion 
cannot read for the B. Sc., because of want 
of accommodation in the existing colleges. 
Fewer still can prepare themselves for the 
honours examination in the sciences they 
like. And when a few lucky dozens have 
got the B. Sc. degree, the majority of them 
End the portals of learning shut in their 
face. Our students should, therefore, 
think many times before they fix their 
choice on science, instead of the Arts. 

But it is a poor solution of the difficulty 
to tell all students irrespective of their 
aptitudes and powers to study the Arts 
Courses; — particularly as, though in ail 
colleges there is more accommodation for 
Arts students than for science studen s, 
the accommodation for the former, too, is 
hmited. The real remedy is threefold: (i) 
providing for some kinds of education 
leading to prosperous careers, in addition 
to university education, (2) founding more 
colleges and getting them affiliated to the 
university, (3) getting more of the existing 
colleges affiliated up to the highest stan- 
dards, and increasing the accommodation in 
them for students preparing for the B, A and 
B Sc. degrees. Each of the three plans will 
have their advocates, and all three deserve 
to be carried out. But the last is under the 
present circumstances the most feasible, 
though it too is not at all easy to carry out. 
We think the unaided colleges should all 
make strenuous efforts to increase their 
accommodation and equipment with the 
help of the public. The Old Boys of 
all colleges owe a duty to them which they 
ought to perform by paying and collecting 
subscriptions for their Improvement. The 
work ought to be organised and carried on 
m the way it is done by the Aligarh College 
Old Boys. 

History in the Bombay University. 

We should be wanting in a sense of 
humour if in the year 1911 of the Christian 
era we were seriously to attempt a demons- 
tration of the value of the study of history, 
even though it be the history of England. 

The Government of Bombay ought to 
consider that as educated people are bound 
to read some history, it is better for the 
Government that they should, to begin with, 
read the history of England (of which on 


the whole all Englishmen ought to be proud) 
than that they should imbibe their firs*' 
lessons in history from the annals of Russia, 
or France, or Italy. It is to be hoped that no 
Englishman is afraid that Indians may learn 
from English history the method of winning 
self-government. 

The Swadeshi Hela. 

The idea of holding a Swadeshi Mela 
from the 7th of August onwards is a fine 
one. It will serve to strengthen the 
Swadeshi cult and afford to Swadeshi 
manufacturers an opportunity to exhibit 
their goods to the public. 

^‘The Indian. Student.^' 

We have received a cop}'- of the above 
fortnightly. It is well written and well 
got up. Its objects are : — 

(1) To create a health}’ public opinion among 
Indian Students residing abroad. 

(2) To promote their general intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual culture. 

(3j To keep them m touch with the deeper currents 
of the life and thought of thev homeland. 

(j.) Generally to represent their interests and views 
upon questions affecting their life and activities. 

Provided always that all discussions of Current 
Indian Politics shall he absolutely excluded from the 
columns of this paper. 

There are many periodicals which do not 
discuss current politics. it is necessary 
and practicable for some to specialise 
in this way. But we do not understand 
how the objects of this particular periodical 
can be gained without discussing politics. 
For instance, “the interests’' of “the Indian 
students’’ cannot be properly represented 
unless one considers why ordinarily their 
prospects are confined to the Provincial 
Services, whilst their British fellow-students 
of equal or inferior merit enter the Imperial 
Services. How again can their intellectual 
culture be promoted, if the politics of their 
country be such that their intellects cannot 
have room for full play and development? 

The number under notice contains a brief 
report of the annual meeting of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association, from which 
we make two extracts : — 

"Rev. Air, Anderson, of the Calcutta Ternperance 
Federation, followed Sir Wilfrid, and he drew the 
attention of the audience to the increasing revenue 
derived from the Excise .Administration of the Indian 
Government, which showed the responsibiiity of the 
Government of India for the increase in the drinking 
habits of the people,’’ 
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"That th'i=; meiiting. whilst welcoming' the conces- 
sions m 2 ,de“ to temperance sentiment in India during 
recent’years, IS of opinion that measures adopted are 
inadequate' to cope with the growing consumption of 
intoxicants, as revealed in the Excise returns , and it 
reaffirms the coniiction that the true solution of the 
problem rs to be found m the development ot the 
principle of local option in the issue of licences, of 
■which there is already a partial recognition in the 
system of advisory committees *' 

Do these exemplify the absolute exclusion 
of current Indian politics? 

What is the definition of current Indian 
politics? How many years old must Indian 
politics be to cease to be considered current? 
Mr. P. Bannerjee, M. A., gives “A brief 
history of Indian Commerce.” He writes : 
“The foreign trade of India is no\\" steadily 
increasing; but Indians have very little 
share in it.” This raises the question of the 
decay of Indian Indigenous shipping early 
in tire last century, ■which Mr. Bannerjee 
does not enter into. But had he done so, 
as he might have done, had he w’ritten how 
that decay came about, would not that 
have been Indian politics? though it would 
not have been ctii'reMf Indian politics. While 
all other students in England freely breathe 
a political atmosphere, it is a queer notion 
to try to keep Indian students segregated 
from politics ; or is it only Indian politics 
which they must not discuss r Are they free 
to handle the politics of every other country 
under the sun ? 

We have always held that touch with 
politics, current politics, if you will, is not 
only innocuous but necessary for the proper 
education of youth. We, therefore, gladly 
reproduce an extract from the May number 
of the Educattofial Review of Madras. In a 
very interesting and instructive lecture 
delivered to the members of the Free 
Students’ Association at Berlin, Dr. Wilhelm 
Ostwald made the following remarks about 
the relation of students to politics: — 

“According to my experience among ten men with 
well-developed intellect there is at the most one with 
a well-developed will. This is due to a fundamental 
perversity of our school education, on which I shall 
not here dwell ; it is also connected with a theoretical 
(though happily not put into practice) view of Govern- 
ment pertaining to the past, which sees in Individuals 
not citizens but slaves, and therefore evinces no inter- 
est in the free development of the ■will. I shall not 
here waste time in complaints about the present and 
the past ; I shall emphasise only this fact that for 
your self-education the development of the will is 
St ieast AS ‘Important as that of the -ntel'cct 

For this development an ea y acquaintance with 


that sphere of volitional activity of our time, which 

generally included under the term politics, 
pcnsahle. The opinion that the student Should 
concern himself with politics is a vestige of a n 
ideal of student life If we consider foF a 
that m his professional life the student has akai 
to influence and lead other men, we shall have to A 
ourselves When and where then shall the studm 

learn that? Ft is unbecoming of the young man nho 

has prepared himself to become an intelligent Aids 
of his people, to enter without study and examination 
upon the achievement of the object he has set heforp 
himself. Rather must he examine his purpose gji 
aspects and strengthen himself by working with the 
full devotion of his mmd. Otherwise how could he 
with a pure conscience act as a guide ? 

"It is a great pleasure to me to find that discusdoiis 
have taken place in your society on the same quesuoi 
with the same tiend of opinion as mine, ! know that 
there are anxious minds, who would keep the ynunj 
student alool from all politics ; they are like the Apfe 
who will not go into water before they have learned 

to swim. But, my friends, you must afterwards any 

how get into water. It seems not proper for a nation 
which^ has taken its destiny into its own hands to 
artificially keep that portion of its rising generation 
which is expected to wield the greatest influence 
aloof from the acquisition of an independent political 

Judgment. And it only proves a want of confide™ 

in the soundness and vitality of their own principles 
when any political party seeks anxiously to hindet 
those who have been specially trained for domr 
serious work from practicallj exercising their func- 
tion,” 

The First Universal Races Congress, 
The object of the Universal Races Con- 
gress, of which the first .session was held at 
the University of London, July 26 — zq, 1911, 
is “to discuss, in the light of science and the 
modern conscience, the general relations 
subsisting between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, between so-called 
white and so-called coloured peoples, with 
a view to encouraging between them a 
fuller understanding, the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” Dr, 
Brajendranath Seal, m.a., ph.i>., Principal, 
Maharajah’s College, Cooch-Behar, opened 
the proceedings. All the papers communi- 
cated to the Congress were taken as read. 
We had a mind to print Dr. Seal’s paper, 
but in view of its length and rather techni- 
cal character, we give here only the con- 
cluding paragraphs. 

Nationalism is only a halting stage in the onward 
march of_ Humanity. Nationalism, Impenalisu, 
Pederationhm, are world-buildmg forces, woikin? 
often unconsciously, and in apparent strife, toward) 
ffie one far-off divine event, a realised Universal 
Humanity with an organic and organised constituM 
supenntend ng as a prrmuin mobile the movemenls i 
subprd naie members of jbe Wo d system each wrth- 
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m iL5 own sphere and orbit Respecting each National 
Personality, and each scheme of National values and 
ideals, Universal Humanity will regulate the conflict 
of Nations and National Ideals and Values on the 
immutable foundation of Justice, which is but the 
conscious formulation of the fundamental bio-socio- 
logical law - that every National Personality dike every 
individual personality in the Nation} has a right to the 
realisation of its own ideal ends, satisfactions and values 
within the limits imposed by the similar rights of 
others, (individualistic Justice), and also a right to 
co-partnership and co-operation for the common good 
and common advantage, (socialistic Justice), within the 
limits imposed by the preceding clause 

Such is the fundamental principle of International 
Jurisprudence. A realised Universal Humanity on this 
immutable basis is the goal of a Universal Races Con- 
gress like this. 

Of the various non-political agencies which may be 
useful in promoting the objects of such a Congres.s, 
one or two are noted below — 

(1) The organisation of a World's Humanity 
League (not an Aborigines Protection Society), with 
branches, committees, and bureaus, in different 
countries. The chief object should be to promote 
mutual understanding, among members of different 
races, peoples, nationalities, of one another’s national 
ideals, social schemes, and regulative world-ideas. 
Congresses may be held under the auspices of the League 
in different centres. Foreigners from the East should 
be regularly invited to explain their own national or 
racial cultures and standpoints at meetings organised 
by the different branches in the West , and vtce versa. 

(2) The endowment of Professorships of Oriental 
Civilisation and Culture in Western Universities and 
Academies, to be held by Orientals from countries 
concerned ; and muiatis mutandis in the East, (m 
countries in which European civilisation does not 
already hold a dominant position). No scheme of 
national values, ideals, cultures, m one word, world- 
ideas, will in the present day be dealt with by foreigners, 
as other than curiosities of an Archaeological Museum 
for an Entomological Laboratory). 

(3) The publication of an International Journal of 
Comparative Civilisation, which would serve as a 
medium for the exchange of international views on 
economic, domestic, social, religious and political 
problems of the day from the different national stand- 
points ; and would also expound the origin and develop- 
ment of social institutions m the different national 
histories. The Journal will also have for its chief 
object the application of the biological, sociological 
and historical Sciences to the problems of present-day 
legislation and administration. 

(4) Some organised effort, if possible, against the 
anti-social and anti-humanitarian tendencies of the 
modern political situation , as the colour prejudice, the 
forcible shutting of the door in the West against the 
East, with the forcible breaking it open in the East 
m favour of the West , national chauvinism ; national 
aggressiveness, and, if possible, war. Our motto is 
Harmony. 

Sister Nivedita’s paper on “The Present 
Position of Woman” and Mr. G. Spiller’s 
paper on “The Problem of Race Equality” 
are printed in this number. 


Indian Students in America, 

Professot Lantnati of Harvard University, 
the famous orientalist, has written the 
following letter to a well-known resident of 
Calcutta : — 

It IS a great pleasure to me to hear that the four 
young men, who have come here together, as com- 
rades and friends, Roy, Sirkar, Sen Gupta and 
Set, have been doing so admirably, in the College, 
and have passed such good examinations. I have 
excellent accounts, not only of their studies, but also 
of their general behaiiour, I can well remember 
the tune, forty years ago, when \ourig men from 
Japan were present as students at the Yale College, 
where I was then a student. Those ymung men have 
had the greatest influence upon the history of Japan 
They have become men of great influence and power 
in their own native country, and have done great 
work for the general elevation and progress of their 
mother country. There are indeed very many 
difficult questions besetting the present and future of 
India, no less than the United States, but I believe 
that if a good number of men such as those four, men 
of good health, of good intelligence, of good character 
and high moral purpose, can be sent to this count-v , 
no more effective way can be found to secure tor 
India a release from many of the worst misfortunes 
which now distress all lovers of that great land. 

The Indian Budget in Parliament. 

We have neither time nor space to notice 
in this number in an adequate manner 
Reuter’s long telegram summarising the 
Indian Budget Debate m the British Parlia- 
ment. We shall only select a few passages 
from Mr. Under-Secretary Montagu’s speech, 
leaving our readers to comment on them. 
But before doing so we must succumb to the 
temptation of picking out the following 
gem from the telegram. 

Sir George Robertson pointed out that the introduc- 
tion of elementary educat'on would lead to the charge 
that they were trying to subvert Hinduism 

For ignorance and foolishness, this would 
be hard to beat. The speaker probably 
thought that there was no elementary 
education in India at present. And neither 
the present system of University education 
nor that of secondary education would lay 
the Government open to the charge of 
subverting Hinduism ; all the venom lay 
in elementary education ! 

.%mong other things Mr. Montagu said — 

The loss on opium and Fresh taxation. 

However this may be, the question as to whether 
the loss on opium will involve fresh taxation cannot be 
definitely answered. 

Political Crime. 

Political crime has unfortunately shown its head once 
or twice. So long as there are men larking safely m 
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the backgrouad to suggest crimes, and fools, ofteri 
half-witted and generally immature, to commit them, 
believing they are performing deeds of heroism, so 
long will occasional outrages of this sort occur. 

Political Agitation. 

Regarding the future, Mr. Montagu said, that 
political agitation must not outstrip development in 
other directions. “Westein institutions cannot be 
imported ready-made. They must be obtained by 
Western social development. The Indian educated 
faction, with democratic leanings, is a tiny factor, and 
it can only remote this inevitable rejoinder to its de- 
mands by years of patient work. The time 15 not ripe 
for further modification of the systern ot Government 
\ say to India, work out your political destiny as tar as 
you may under the existing constitution and improve 
its machinery if you will. But for a moment, attend 
to the more urgent problems in which without you 
Government can do nothing. Indians must turn their 
attention to organising an industrial population which 
can reap the agricultural and industrial wealth of the 
country and attain to a higher level ot education and 
living.” 

Industrial Revolution. 

Referring to the necessity for modern science, Mr. 
Montagu hoped that young educated Indians would 
adopt industrial careers, abandoning the overstocked 
legal and official careers. Scientific development 
ought to extend to agriculture, 

Caste Prejudices. 

Mr. Montagu continued — "There remains oneother 
most delicate subject, to which I feel obliged to call 
attention. Nothing is further from my intention than 
to say anything that might be construed as offensive 
to the beliefs and usages of any religion ; even less 
would I have a thought that I desire to weaken the 
wonderful religious inspiration of the Indian people, 
but I wish to suggest to the leaders of Hindu thought 
that they might" look carefully into certain of cheir 
institutions, and consider whether they are compatible 
with modern social progress, citing the caste-system 
as preventing the infusion of fresh blood from the 
labouring classes into the ranks of the captains of 
industry. The movement under the leaders of Hindu- 
ism to'' bridge the gulf between the depressed classes 
and the twiceborn emboldened him to say this 

Government by Prestige, 

Discussing the functions of Parliament in regard to 
India, he strongly deprecated the tendency to assume 
an antagonism between the interests of India and the 
interests of officials Tirne was undoubtedly when it 
was the most important function of Parliament to see 
that Government by prestige was not carried too far 
in India. Pressed to its logical conclusion, it meant 
that a member of the subject race had no right of 
redress against a member of the ruling race who 
injured him. 1 do not say that it was ever so pressed 
in India. The prestige theory is now yielding to 
strong equitable administration, but a great deal of 
nonsense is still talked about prestige which might be 
a useful asset with the wild side of the Frontier but 
not with the educated Indian, I mean a theorv pro- 
ducing irresponsibility and arrogance, and not that 
reputation of firm and dignified administration, which 


no Government can afford to disregard and can on 
be acquired by deeds and temper, and not by appe 
to the blessed word prestige,” 

Traditiom of the British Official, 

Referring to the problem of the amount of powi 
we should retain or delegate in India, Mr Montag 
said, “You must remember the tradition ot the Britis 
official We cannot allow him to be crushed beneat 
responsibility to Indian opinion, now becoming articu 
late, added to undiminished responsibility to Britisi 
opinion, which 1= unwillliig to surrender its lunction.' 

The British Lords and Commoners. 

A considerable number of British peers 
appear to be bent on a fight to the finish 
with the Commoners. Ft is difficult for men 
of any class to give up an iota of privilege. 
But in a struggle between workers and 
idlers, producers of wealth and enjoyers of 
wealth, it is the part of wisdom to recog- 
nise that in the long run the victory must 
rest with those who labour. 

Musalman Generosity. 

We take the following from The Comrade 
regarding the Moslem University — 

The orphans held a meeting of their own a little 
later and discussed how ihey could best show 
their own sympathv towards the great movement 
in the communiLj One speaker suggested that 
they should contribute a pict* ot two " each which 
was all that they had, being the occisioiial present of 
some distant relation who came to see them. This 
was readily adopted, but it caused some grief to 
those who could not contribute even a pice — because 
they had none. To meet this difficulty another orphan 
suggested that they should sell the old clothes in 
which they had come into the Orphanage where they 
were given the uniform of the institution. This sug- 
gestion was also adopted, but the boys were not content 
With the little that this would amoun"! to. They, there- 
fore, made a suggestion which was enthusiastically 
and unanimously carried. And what was that sugges- 
don ? They proposed that since there were given 
three meals a day in the [Calcutta Muhammadan] 
Orphanage, thev should lequest the authorities to 
give them only two meab a day and contribute to 
the University fund the cost ot their morning's break- 
fast till the University w.ns established, , 

CORRECTIONS. 

In my essaj entitled “Art and Art-culture” which 
appeared m this Review m the last month, it was stated 
that the temple at Martand m Kashmir is pre- 
Buddhist. This is a mistake due to oversight and I 
believe it will be excused by the readers taking into 
consideration that archreological accuracy had not a 
direct bearing upon the theme of the essay. 

SA^^ARE^,’■I1RANATH Gupta. 

In the last issue, m "Indian Musical Education, " 
p. 572, second para, 17 lines from top, for "objective” 
read ‘'szi^jective." Maud MacCarthet. 


Printed and Pubixshkd ev Purna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntaline Press, 
bi St 63, BowBAgAR Street, Calcutta, 
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beauty and SELF-CONTROL 
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W E must build up our lives in self- 
coutiol and diicipline by the practice 
of monastic auatentres (Brahmd- 
charya) in boyhood and youth. When this 
ancient doctrine of India 
is laid down, people 
naturally object, “It is 
too hard a rule ! It 
can turn out a strong 
man, it can create a 
saint free iioro the 
bonds of desire. But 
where is the place for 
enjoyment under such 
a law ? Where is the 
piace for literature, ait 
and music? If you tvish 
to produce a fully deve- 
loped man, you cannot 
leave out aesthetics,’’ 

Yes, it is true ; we do 
require beautjy be- 
cause the object of 
devoted endeavour is 
seif-developntent, not 
self-suppression. But 
the practice of austeri- 
ties during pupilage is 
not in truth the pur- 
suit of barren rigour. 

The soil has to be tom up by the plough- 
share and the harrow, the clods of earth 
hammered into dust, ah its growing weeds 
rooted out, and the field laid utterly bare. 


before it can be made fit to bear fruit. 
Similarly, if we are to be truly v.'orthy of 
enjoying beauty we must first go through a 
proce.ss of vlgorov.? cultivation, fn the path 
to enjoyment there are 
many temptations to 
lead ii.s a stray. If we 
u'lfh to escape them, 
a.nd attain to the ful- 
ness of hii£s, we need 
fcgu’utTion and self- 
control ai! the more. 
To cpallfy ourselves for 
pleasure (in the end) 
we mu.st deny oursehes 
pleasure (at first). 

But men often forger 
the end in the means. 
Hence it is often seen 
that rule and discip- 
line usurp the place 
of the sup) erne end. 
Those who look upon 
regulation as a gain, 
a merit in itself, be- 
come extremely greedy 
of regulation. This 
passion for regulating 
everything becomes a 
aevsnf/i deadly sin 
with them.. .If we regard austerity as 
a gain, we cannot iogicaliy stop short of 
suicide. Indeed, we thereby onlj' convert 
the repression of passion into the strongest 
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of passions! Hence it is true that> if we raise 
the observance of rules into an object of 
passionate desire, it will only inciease the 
pressure of severity and squeeze out of 
Nature all sense of beauty- But if, on the 
other hand, we aim at the full development 
of humanity within us, and properly control 
the cultivation of self-control, - -then, every' 
constituent element of humanity will remain 
unimpaired and will even grow in strength. 

In truth, every foundation must be strong, 
or it will fail to support the edifice — If the 
foundations of knowledge were not hard, 
then knowledge would be a chaotic dream ; 
if the basis of jojr were not firm, joy would 
be a wild intoxication only. 

This stiong basis is self-control. It is 
compounded of discrimination, strength, 
sacrifice, and relentless firmness. Like the 
gods it blesses us on the one hand and 
destroys us on the other. Such self-control 
is a necessary condition of the full enjoy- 
ment of beauty. 

So, too, the creation of beauty is not the 
work of unbridled imagination. Passion, 
when it is given full sway', becomes a des- 
tructive force like fire gone out of hand, 

In this world, whenever our hungry pas- 
sions seek gratification they find close at 
hand beauty provided as rvell. A fruit not 
merely satisfies the animal craving of our 
stomach, it is in addition charming in taste, 
smell and sight. We should have eaten it, 
even if it had been lacking in these elements 
of beauty. It is, therefore, an extra gain 
that the fruit delights us not only from the 
side of satisfying hunger, but also from the 
side of aesthetic enjoyment. 

Whither is this extra gain, this beauty of 
the universe, leading our mind? Beauty 
seeks to prevent the absolute and exclusive 
dominion of animal passions over our minds, 
it seeks to liberate us from the bondage of the 
senses... There is an element of humiliation 
in it when man bows down to his irresistible 
(animal) needs; but beauty is something 
beyond such needs, hence it removes that 
humiliation from us. Beauty adds a sub- 
limer tune to our hunger, thirst and other 
animal cravings, and has thereby raised 
uncontrolled savages into men* The primi- 
tive man who was swayed by sensual 
passion, is today submissive to love. Today, 
when moved by hunger, we donoi eat indis- 
^^minately like brutes and ogres ; if decency 






is not observed our appetite is lost (in thi 
shock to our sensibility). Today decencj 
has brought our appetite under control 
Beauty has brought our passions unde 
discipline. It has established between the 
material world and ourselves the connectior 
of delight in addition to the primitive 
savage’s relation of necessity. We are poor, 
we are slaves, when we are connected by 
necessity ; we attain to liberation when the 
tie is that of delight. 

Thus we see that beauty in the end draws 
man towards self-control. It has given to 
man a draught of nectar which has taught 
him to conquer the rudeness of hunger 
One day we had refused to shun unrestrained 
license as harmful ; but today we are willing 
to giv'e it up as ugljn 

As beauty gradually draws us towards 
decency and self-control, — - so too does seU- 
control deepen our enjoyment of beauty 
It is only in still attentiveness that one can 
extract delight from the inmost core of 
beauty. Chastity is that sober self-contol, 
by means of which alone can the inner spirit 
of love be deeply attained. If our msthetic 
sense be not controlled by chastity, what is 
the result? We only hover restlessly round 
and round beauty, we mistake intoxication 
for bliss, we fail to gain that which would 
make us serenely happy for ever. True 
beauty reveals itself to the self-restrained 
devotee, not to the greedy voluptuary. A 
glutton cannot be a connoisseur of cooking 

The goddess of beauty who dwells within 
all the beauty and all the glory of the uni- 
verse, is before us ; but we cannot perceive 
her unless we are pure. She withdraws her- 
self from our gaze when we are steeped in 
voluptuousness, when we rove like drunkards 
m the intoxication of enjoyment. 

I assert this not from the point of view of 
morality, but from that of art. Our holy 
books lay down, «tfl, “Be self- 

controlled for the sake of happiness also," 
and not merely for the sake of religion. If 
you want to gratify your desire, keep it well 
in hand. If you want to enjoy beauty, 
check your voluptuousness, be pure, be 

calm Therefore did I lay it down at the 

outset that for the proper development 
of our aesthetic sense monastic discipline 
(Brahmacharya) is necessary. 

To this my opponents will object, “We 
see everywhere that the greatest art'sts who 
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have created beauty have in most cases left 
behind them no example of self-control. 
Their lives are often unfit to be read,”,.. My 
answer is that we know not their lives fully, 
and that the little of their earthly career 
which is known to us does not justify the 
assertion of the monstrous theory that the 
creation of beauty can proceed from weak- 
ness, from fickleness, from license. I main- 
tain that the true secret of their great works 
IS not revealed in their imperfect biographies. 

In the sphere where the master artists are 
truly great, they are ascetics ; license has 
no entry there ; devotion and self-control 
reign there. Few of us are morall3' so strong 
as to appljr our moral consciousness in all 
our acts ; we all err to some extent at least. 
But every great and enduring work which 
v\e build up in our life, is the result of our 
inherent moral sense, and not that of aberra- 
tion. In their works of art the great masters 
have shown their true character; where 
they have lived wildly they have displayed 
lack of character. Self-control Is needed in 
construction, license in destruction Self- 
control enables us to hold [what is great or 
good], license enables us to grasp falsehood. 

The true development of the esthetic 
sense cannot co-exist with raging passions 
or license of spirit. The two are mutually 
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antagonistic... .When our passions rise in 
rebellion [against moral law] they create 
another world in opposition to God’s uni- 
verse ; we are no longer in harmony w’th 
our environment. Our anger or greed per- 
verts our judgment, so that the small seems 
great and the great small, the ephemeral 
seems eternal and the eternal hardly visible, 
[to our diseased mind] The object of our 
desire gains such a false magnitude that it 
covers the great truths of the world, and 
throws into the shade even the sun and the 
moon ! Our mental creation runs counter 
to the Creator of the universe. 

When any particular passion is strongly 
roused within us, it pulls us back from the 
free general stream of the world, and makes 
us go round and round in a small contracted 
eddy. ..But when we set the object of our 
desire in the midst of the wide universe, we 
at once perceive its ugliness. The man who 
knows not how to look soberly at the small 
in relation to the great, the individual in 
relation to the whole, mistakes excitement 
for delight and perversion for beauty. 
Therefore it is that if we want to gain the 
aesthetic .sense in all its fulness, we must 
have peace of mind, we must have self- 
restraint. 

Jadun.\th S.arkak, 


WORKING WONDERS WITH FLOWERS AND FRUITS 


G reatness at first invites contemptu- 
ous indifference. Follows a siege of 
vilification conducted by unscrupu- 
lous rivals and conscienceless busybodies. 
The man of genius patiently weathers the 
storm, bends before its fury like a stalk of 
wheat, without breaking. In olden times 
when barbarism was in the ascendant, the 
world’s greatest people lived in pinching 
poverty, suffered contumely, and died at the 
hands of the hangman. In our day and 
age we are a little more civilized. We do 
not guillotine the men and women who are 
incomparably our superiors in talents and 
character. We merely slash them with our 
tongues and pens, which, in their sardonic 
satire, hurt more than did the machine of 


torture and death. The modern method is 
really better, inasmuch as it does give a 
truly great individual the opportunity to 
live through the period of criminal neglect, 
vile slander, and satanic opposition, to be 
respected by his own generation, and ac- 
claimed by his countrymen. 

Luthur Burbank today is conceded to be 
the most distinguished man in his chosen 
profession, and as such is honoured by all 
the civilized world. His admirers claim 
for him the credit of actualh’- creating new 
forms of plant life, and even his enemies 
and detractors do not deny the fact that he 
has lured Dame Nature to divulge more 
secrets of the vegetable kingdom than she 
has revealed to any other of her suitors 
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hen he first began his career, his novel 
-which now are no longer looked 
as nieie theories, but are valued as 
fic facts— were stigmatised as the 
rings of an unbalanced mind, or at 
le dreaming of a ‘‘book farmer" who 
nothing of real agriculture or horti- 
;, and who could not grow an acre of 
D save his soul. Such a greeting from 
, and neighbours could hardly be 
encoui aging. But great men have 
own ways, different from those of the 
the world. One of their peculiarities 



hui Burbank — the great '‘plant wi/ard.” 
lerseveringly go on working out their 
phy, quietly ignoring fusillades pro- 
; from the mouths of ignorant ciitics. 
what Luthur Burbank did, and in 
of time, through patient study and 
/ork, he was able to actually materi- 
me of his dreams. You might think 
s would at once have brought the 
le recognition which he so highly 
d But no : the people kept on 
g him, substituting attacks upon his 
s in place of onslaughts on his 
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When he announced to the world that he 
had succeeded in creating a berry^ a cheap 
and delightful fruit, the like of which never 
before bad been known, that grew and 
matured and bore its product within a few 
months from the time the seed was sown, 
horticulturists at once rose up in arms to 
declare him an impostor and his creation 
a fraud. They secured some seed and 
grew it under glass, with the result that 
some plants set and ripened a few tasteless 
berries, too small to have any value. Imme- 
diately they broadcasted the report that 
the new fruit had been tasted and found to 
be entirely worthless and even poisonous 
As a result, those who had bought seed and 
started bed':, pulled up the plants, while 
others who had intended to experiment 
with the new discovery changed their minds 
and let it alone. Meantime a few had 
persevered in their test. They had planted 
the seed out of doors and had carefully fol- 
lowed the directions in everv respect By 
July, according to the promise of the dis- 
coverer, the plants were bearing abundantly, 
and the fruit was delicious. Immediately 
the reaction set in. The head of the New 
York Botanical Garden made a favourable 
report, after closely studying the plants 
grown under his direction, his offtcial 
announcement being supplemented with 
similiar findings by his associate professors. 
Inside of three months, Luthur Burbank was 
vindicated, and was deluged with letters 
of praise and congratulation from all parts 
( f the world. The people who had destroy- 
ed their growing plants at the dictum of the 
detractors, bewailed their loss. Just how 
many were misled into this action never 
will be known, but certain it Is that 350,000 
people had planted the seeds of the new 
berry. Burbank did not suffer in the least 
degree from the machinations of his enemies 
- the poor, credulous populace who eagerly 
followed at the heels of the pack of howling 
wolves of conspirators were the ones who 
had to bear the brunt of the damage This 
incident is a fair sample of the methods 
which have been employed to crush a truly 
great man. Luthur Burbank, however, 
has quietly gone on with his experiments, 
ignoring gibes, not courting praise, but just 
thinking, analysing and toiling, a lover of 
science, working merely for the sake of 
advanc ng the wor d s fund of know edge 


Working wonders with flowers and fruits 
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1 he small flower on top in the left hand corner is the ordinary field daisy as 
Luihur Rai bank found It. The one immediately below it is what he was 
able to make of it after five yeai s' breeding The one on top in the right 
hand coi net shows further dei'clopnieiit in the flower, while the one below 
It Is tlie beautiful “Shasta'' daisy as the wu-ard has been able to pei feet 
It. Burbank is not satisfied with his accomplishment — wonderful as it is— 
but is still engaged in Itying to better it 


and satisfying his own desire to work. The 
result of his patient labour has been that 
in the course of a few years he has been 
able to accomplish seeming miracles, and 
has increased the enjoyment of his fellow 
men and women by? producing new flowers 
and fruits which, but for his creative geni- 
us, never would have been seen the light 
of day. 

Before specifically mentioning Burbank’s 
accomplishments and pointing out their 
special features of excellence and the uni- 
queness of their character, it will be interest- 
ing to form an idea of the patience, labour, 
and close analysis it requires for him to 
produce something which the ivorld has not 
previously known. We will take, for example, 
the “Shasta Daisy”, which he has evolved 


out of the common 
field daisy. The lat- 
ter is a puny flower, 
with irregular, small 
petals of a yellowish 
or white hue, growing 
wild, uncared for and 
unloved. The wizard 
was interested in it 
from his childhood, 
and early' in his man- 
hood made up his 
mind to transform it 
into a flower which 
should be large, with 
regular petals, snowy 
white in color, so 
'oeautiful to look at 
that it would attract 
the attention of every- 
body. The “Shasta” 
can justly lay claim 
to all these character- 
istics. 

The story of the 
evolution of this 
flower is so easily 
told that it needs a 
sympathetic imagin- 
ation to read into 
the account the tre- 
mendous amount of 
hard work and ner- 
vous vitality that the 
scientist put into 
it. He went out into 
the fields and select- 
ed the seed of the best specimens. These 
he planted in a plot by'^ themselves. He 
chose seed again from the finest among the 
flowers he had grown. 'F'his process was 
repeated for years. His success bemg small, 
he decided upon cross-breeding — the intro- 
duction of new stock that would blend with 
the old and produce the desired results 
By' this means, he figured, old habits 
would be broken up and new ones would 
be injected, and a type would be pro- 
duced that would have the same general 
characteristics of both parents, but at the 
same time rvould have widely different 
attributes, and be stronger than either 
of the two originals. To determine upon 
this course was easier than to decide upon 
the flowers with which the American 
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field daisy was to be crossed After years 
of search, he found the desired plant in 
Japan. It had just one thing to recom- 
mend it to him — it possessed lustrous 
white petals such os could not be found 
in a daisy anywhere else in the world. 
Now whiteness was one of the qualities 
he aimed to produce— for the wild daisy 
of the United States was yellowish in 
hue. About the same time he dis- 
covered a daisy in England that tvas coars- 
er than the Japanese flower, but was 
larger in type. The two, along with the 
American daisy, formed the basis for future 
expernments. First he artificially cro'ised 
the English xvith the American flower. 
From the seeds that developed from this 
union he grew other plants. He chose 
tw'O or three of the best of these and des- 
troyed all the rest. Next season he pollinat- 
ed these new plants with the Japanese 
daisy Thus he secured the desired blend 
of all three plants. Next he started the 
■work of selection, Ha had about half a 
dozen seeds from the last cros«. J'he plants 
that grew from these few seed.S' presented 
a curious conglomeranon of types. Some 
of the flowers resembled one parent, some 
another ; a few were better than the origi- 
nals, while some were inferior. He saved 
those that most nearly, approached his 
ideal and destroyed ail the rest. Before 
long he had the plants from a hundred 
thousand seeds to choose from. The task 
was gigantic. Nature made the queerest 
sort of efforts to produce something irew, 
evidently without any definite plan or idea 
as to what she wanted to do In the 
experimental daisy patch there were fluted, 
fringed and feathered flower‘d. In some 
cases the petals were long, in others short. 
Son^e were so delicate they crushed at a 
touch, otheis were .stiff and hard. Some 
petals were long, others were short, while 
there were stems in all lengths and forms of 
branching. A portion of the flowers were 
yellow. Somewereflat and others were cup- 
shaped, Some were double, others single, and 
still others were triple, while some were 
wholly double, resembling a chrysanthemum. 
Some of the plants blossomed reluctantly. 
Others literally bloomed themselves to 
death. Out of all this queer lot he selected 
SIX of the most promising and destroyed 
the remainder. It took eight years to com- 


plete the experiment, but out of the triple 
blend he at last produced a perfect daisy, 
ft was of a beautiful, snowy whiteness, the 
fllovver ranged from three to six inches m 
diameter, its center was a glowing, golden 
yeilo'w, and its petals were of exquisite 
shape and delicacy. It w'as borne on a long, 
graceful stem, and withal was as hardy as 
it was loveiyi, 

A great lover of flowers, Luthur Burbank 
has done much to bring them to a high state 
of perfection. One day, to cite a single 
instance, he discerned a seedling California 
poppy in which a line of crimson had struck 
through to the inside, like a red thread laid 
on the yellow surface of the petals. He 
at once began to xvmrk with this plant, and, 
in a few generations, he had developed a 
crimson poppy. He is now experimenting 
with the “Shirley” poppy, endeavouring to 
make it produce blue flowers. He has 
developed white, yellow and orange blooms 
from the pale yellow Iceland poppy, and 
while breeding from rhis same variety for 
size alone he has secured flowers three and 
a half inches in diameter. The opium poppy 
united with the Oriental poppy produced a 
hybrid red poppy which blooms every day 
of the year, whereas neither one of the 
parents blossomed longer than a few weeks. 
The hybrid, however, does n©t bear seeds, 
and must be propagated by being divided 
at the root. The clusters of foliage of these 
plants sometimes are from fourteen to eight- 
een inches across. Strange to say, amongst 
the second generation no two plants in the 
lot were similar. The leaves of some 
resembled those of the poppy, while others 
took the form of primroses, thistles, turnips, 
celandine, mustard, plants in no 'way related 
to the hybrid. He has changed the amaryllis 
from a flower three inches in diameter to one 
nearly a foot across, and brilliantly beauti- 
ful ; and he has bred up caila liliies to a 
diameter of twelve inches, and also has 
bred them down to a diameter of less than 
two inches, while a hardy yellow calia has 
been produced by crossing the small, hardy, 
while calia with a yellow one which was 
not hardy. In this connection, the first 
result of crossing were flowers, fight yellow 
in hue. The work of making them deep 
jiellow was done through selection. Another 
feat was to breed a gladiolus that bears its 
flowers all around the stem, instead of on 
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te has a taken the scen.- 
mvested it with the per- 
iling arbutus. A wild Hly 
ly selecting and breeding 
among the uncultivated 
larkspur was produced by 
'ith a scarlet bloom, the 
nd of the two, 
nk’s earliest achievements 
>n of the “Burbank patato”. 
in his mother’s garden, 
a boy. The neighbours 
•nt that her son did not 
e to be spending so much 
about in the potato patch ; 
years afterward, the tuber 
perfection at that time 
5 standard favourites in the 



IS ot l.uthur Butbank's creation, 
opor one IS the parent, 

/Izard's” work with fruit 
rvellous. 'fhe “Plumcot'' 
lef achievements. It is a 
e plum and the apricot, 
criiegious as it may sound, 
Luthur Burbank as a 
had succeeded in bringing 
entirely nerv species, like 
earth. The frmt has a 
elvety skin, brilliant red 
ng, sub-acid flavour which 
Hy valuable for cooking 
(Cb and jams. When fully 
>£,ceUent dessert, its pleasant 


flavour resembling both that of rhe plum 
and apricot. He has produced a new 
berry by uniting the California dewberry 
and the Cuthbert raspberry. The individual 
berries of this plant sometimes measure 
three inches in length, 1 he "Primus berry ’ 
lb an absolutely neu' species, the result of 
crossing rhe California dewbefy with the 
raspberry. The two were first pollinated, 
and the very best specimens were selected 
from the thousands of seedlings that resulted. 
After working for years, always ciioosing 
the best plants and those most nearly con- 
formingto the ideal he had set before him. 
the new berry was finally produced. He 
has grown a white blackberry that is both 
beautiful and delicious; a blackberry’ devel- 
oped from 3 seedling from the Himalayas, 
one 5'oung plant, covering 150 square feet 
and eight feet high, producing more than a 
bushel of fruit ; rhubarb that grows lush 
every month in the year ; a plum, the *‘Ch- 
max", that has practically revolutionized 
the whole fruit shipping industry of the 
world; the ‘‘Bnrtleti” plum, that has the 
flavour of the “Bartlett” pear, which is one 
of its parents, even intensified ; a plum with 
etstremeh' small seeds; and a cross of a 
French prune wdth a wild plum, without 
any pit at all. He has given to the world 
fruit trees so hardened that they are able 
to bear freezing in bud and blossom without 
injury to the fruit. Not less remarkable 
than the other productions already noticed 
is the pineapple quince, a cross between 
these two Fruits. The result is a quince, 
growing on a tree, but with the peculiar 
flavour of the pineapple. Probably hts 
most beneficent creation is the spineless 
cactus tor stock feedi.ng. At least this was 
his most spectacular achievenienr, and one 
which means much to the dwellers in desert 
regions. In producing this plant, selec- 
tions made from three hardy northern varie- 
tie.-, Opiintia raf!ncsquu,Obnnlia Mesucantha, 
and Opunija Vitlgaris, were crossed with 
OpKiiim Tuna, Opuntia Ficimndica, and a 
sniali cactus from Central America that 
was almost devoid of thorns. In the third 
generation the spines were eliminated. A 
little later even the spicules within the 
substance of the cactus disappeared, so as to 
make it actually palatable for animals. The 
fiuit, at the same time, was madt. edible 
for man* I'hus the pe.stiferous pnekley 



le spineless cactus — a. splendkl fodder for caiiic — can be grown in n desert — 

Liithur Burbank's creations. 


has been robbed ol its ann03'-tng one of the trees grow 
es artd made to help instead of ham- made the phenomena 
lankind. Jn this connection, the inches in diameter twe 
t occurs that if India coufd but pro- This was accidental!} 
this discover}'' of Luthur Burbank’s tunatel_v buds from i 
'd mean much to the Peninsula, since other stocks. These 
idcley pear grows ever3'where there, luxuriant growth T) 
nnot be controlled, while food for a yard in length, and h 
nd beast iS nor as plentiful as it sant perfume of new 
to be. Burbank has produced a ably quick growth o 
t tree that bears nuts within a year beauty of the wood, or 
ralf from the time the seed is planted that they produce a p 
times even in eight months’ time. at an early age, make I 

earion that promises to regenerate ^ very ornaniei 

fe in walnut timber is the ^'Paradox” usitd on avenue 

cross between the English walnut hardy wherever 

common California black walnut walnut thrives, Its W' 
s the fastest growing tree m the close-grained, and tal 
tte aone throughout the world, while declared to 

lod has been declared by all experts ordinary black walm, 
:iual to the best black walnut, now resembles the mahogar 
sly rare and selling for from Rs. i,8oo At his proving go 
2,100 a thousand feet. 'I’he experi- not far from his Santa 
Jth this tree began in 1877, when tens of thousands of 
iss was made. Next year Burbank apples, peaches, croasi 
! the resulting nuts, and in ten years and nectarme and the j- 
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d e r es i^rapes, L-hestnuts, walnuts, batter- 
nuts apncoi?,, pluracots aruj po^atl,e^. 
Besides these, he is constatitlv experintentinpf 
With the ihondess cactus, endeavaunr-g to 
bring it to a state of ah'iolute perfecnon. 

At! this bounds veiv wonderful; yet this 
modern wiza;d goes about his work so 
simply, so unassumingit , that it seems not 
at all unusual. Indeed, as he Joscrihes u. 
it is Simplicity uscif. As u rule he discards 
all elaborate, patented contrivances, and 
uses a watcb-crj'stal and his nngt-r tips, m n 
soft camel’s hair brush, collecting the polU-n 
on the crystal and placing it on the stigma 
of the fioiv'er to be polhnared with his 
fingers oi the brush He never usc=i bags or 
devices of any de'-cnpi'on <■« cover the 
flowers alter pollinating tnerri. declaring 
that It would be gemg agntnsr iiatuve to do 
so. For beginner.!, however, he recom- 
mends a little more elaborate set -A imple- 
ments, suggesting a saucer to hold the 
pollen, a soft brush to place the pollen on 
the stigma, a small liaml microscope, a pair 
of tiny piticers ■iuch as jewellers use, and 
a sharp knife. When two flowers are tit be 
crossed, the anthers of one and the stigma 
of the other are removed with the small 
pincers, thus making the rcfpective hhw'.u-ns 
barren except for outside feniitZation, 
When ihe flnsver i.N fuUv open and the 
stigma IS viscid and co.^ert’d witn nnrui'e 
hairs, the time has come to place upon it 
the pollen taken from the anthers of fhe 
other bloom. rhi-, is collected witli a 
shghtlj'-moist camelb hair brush and 
applied to the stigma, A. ^ soon as the two 
plants have been bred together, the one 
that has been pulbnated is isolated, marked 
for identification ivith a paper tog, and its 
seeds saced with the utmost care F a 
plant is discovered with a tnaiked mivlency 
m the direction desired, it is not poltinated, 
but is insrely isolated and its seed saved 
and planted next season. Whether a flowei 
has been pollinated or not, the plants from 
the sown seed are carefully watched, Wlien 
they are far enough advanced t*"* show 
whethei they approach the type de.sircd. 
in size, colour, hardiness, or an\ other 
ideal, all arc ruthlesslv destroyed except 
the best specimens. Sometimes there will 
be only two or three plants to experiment 
with the next season, but these more than 
likely will produce progeny that will lean 


Siili mere in the desued direction, and from 
’^hess a further selection can be made, fn 
the meaii,!hile, some interesting develop* 
’•ticiu may unexpectedly’ arise, N'ature, 
thmagt) in. seiner or fortuitous circumstances, 
mav create an entirelv new’ variety or even 
A new species, so each individual plant, 
whether there be oiw or five hundred 
tliousand, must he closelv exammed before 
it !,s destnved. Even after the ideal is 
;'.t tamed, ititl it may b-c necessary to keep 
up the cxpcrMTients for .several years until 
tb.e new stram has bcconie permanently 
fixed, otnerwi.se it is likeK to revert back to 
the traits of the original parents. 

.\s has alreaiiv been explained, Luthur 
Burbank d les not etUmely depend upon any 
one method -n achievmg his ivonderfui 
rc-ubs Sometimes he takes advantage of 
selection, sometims of cross breeding. It 
frequently haopens that it is necessary to 
secure specimens from the most difficult and 
inaccessible parts of the world— from 
Iceland, Liberia. Manchuria, China. Japan, 
the Himalavas, and any other place that 
may provide a plant that promises to give 
him tne ‘■train he desires. Besides selection, 
n Inch is pari nF the nnjcc S'^es used in every 
case, Burbiuk also Iras ^eCI>^r^e to cross- 
ing— th.it is, blending sirains belonging to 
memher-nf thv '-'ime species -.and hybrtdiza- 
cum - vhe breeding mgether of members of 
''Oecies in no sv.iv rvlaled to each other. 
While the i-ie^; oF unaided selection 

are great, the resaUs are exceedingly slow. 
On the other hand, crossing and hvbndiza- 
tion do in u s ngie ssa^on what Nature, 
un.af'ieted, \roul'd take thousands of years 
to PCI form The t'vo princesses combined 
p ace ,a veritable wizardk'. wand in the hands 
of Luthur Burbank -and of a nv ot’ner under- 
standing, patie'it per!on who may choose 
to follniv in his fviorstep;,. Changs of condi- 
non*! aFone ofttimes produces niarvelious 
va-iatir>;rs in plants. Latent traits win be 
brought out; new habits of life will spring 
into existence; and the sum total of results 
w'lll be an entirely new variety. Thus a 
.^pec£men brought from a frigid climate to 
‘■alubrious California may become entirely 
transformed, owing to the new en ironment, 
and the same thing will happen to a plant 
taken from the tropics to a temperate or 
cold clime. Different fooa, richer fertiliza- 
tion. or more or less moisture than the 
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flower, fruit or vegetable has been accustom- 
ed to, also will produce change in type. 
The scientific plant specialist employs any 
or all of these methods, as the physician 
prescribes drugs, according to the conditions 
he has to face. 

It must not be supposed that all of Luthur 
Burbank’s experiments have been successful. 
Indeed, many of them have been flat failures. 
For instance, crossing the strawberry and 
raspberry bore no results ; although the 
plants produced a profuse number of 
panicles of flowers, they never gave birth to 
a berry, the small fruit that formed not 
maturing. The apple and blackberry when 
crossed, produced apple growth and foliage, 
although raised from blackberry seeds. Out 
of all these hybrid plants, which were quite 
thornless, but two bloomed, bearing beauti- 
ful, rose-coloured flowers. The blackberry 
was crossed with the mountain-ash, and 
the result was a salmon coloured fruit, 
thornless, and without albumen in the seed. 
The cross between the plum and almond 
produced thousands of different kinds of 
flowers, of every conceivable variation. A 
walnut was developed with a shell so thin 
that the birds broke through It and ate the 
kernels. This could not be called a failure, 
however, for new selections and crosses 
were made and the shell was thickened, 
at the same time retaining all its other 
superior qualities. The petunia was crossed 
with tobacco, with the result that the root 
system was not strong enough to support 
the luxuriant top. The only way to keep the 
plants.alive was to graft them on other stock. 
It some times happens that a new breed 
proves to be exceedingly short-lived. 'I'hus, 
at one time a hybrid mesembryanthemum 
was produced. It was a most attractive orna- 
mental plant, thickly covered with white 
flowers. It lived just four years. No mat- 


ter where they were planted, all individual 
plants died at the same time, from the roots 
up, although not a symptom of disease, 
fungus, or insect pest could be discovered 
It frequently happens, too, that hybrids 
die under the strain of reproduction. Thus, 
the progenjr of black raspberries that have 
been crossed with blackberries die when 
the time comes for it to bear fruit. Even 
if they live, the hybrids rarely produce 
seeds, but must be propagated by separa- 
tion of the roots, or by grafting. 

Some of Burbank’s earliest experiments 
were with beans. First he crossed a lima 
bean with a pole bean. In the second 
generation all reverted to the latter form 
He had a half acre of beans, representing 
a large variety of crosses. Some ol the 
vines reached a length of thirty feet and 
produced all sorts of pods, some long and 
slender, with such short stems that they 
doubled up on the ground. A mixture of 
red and white pole beans resulted m large, 
jet-black beans enclosed in striped pods. 

With all his wonderful creations, Luthur 
Burbank today is not wealthy. In order 
to save him worry regarding the bread 
and butter problem, an arrangement has 
been made so that all his time and brain 
can be given to science, for the sake of 
which alone he lives. The man has no 
ambition to amass wealth— which he could 
easily have done — his only desire being to 
serve his fellow man. With this purpose 
he works indefatigably. His personality 
is as interesting as his wonderful produc- 
tions. He lives simply, is unostentatious, 
pleasant-mannered, and extremely demo- 
cratic. He is a splendid example of the 
best type of American, and any country 
might be proud to have him as its citizen. 

Hindu American 


THE INDIA SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

By Maud Ralston, 

T he desire on the part of India to National Educational Movement m embody- 
remedy her own evils appeals to the ing this principle has found the root of 
practical American. Self-help is the Indian development capable of organic 
only sure road to self government and the growth. The inherent truth of this 
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fact is an appeal in itself, but still more so 
its demonstration speaking so eloquently 
through the lives of the young men pur- 
suing their studies in this country that', 
they may, the more intelligently, serve 
their Motherland. ■ • y y r. 

Hindu students have come to America 
with fears and misgivings to lose them in a 
joyful sense of kin.ship. The Aryan of the 
East has found an Aryan in the West and 
is as one at home in a strange land. This 
situation is interesting as regards a world- 
wide federation of races. May not the 
common, transitional chord to link organi- 
cally East and West be found in the Aryan 


Race arrived at a perfect consciousness of 
' its inherent unity? 

, IjAmerica is filtrated throughout with 
'. Hindu ideals. Organizations such as the 
Theosophical and Vedanta Societies have 
popularized Eastern literature to such a 
degree that numbers in this country are 
modelling their lives thereby. What then 
more natural than that Hindus should find 
sympathy and support from those who 
cherish the same sources of inspiration ! 
These are being found and expressed in a 
practical way in and through such organiza- 
tions as the India Society of Detroit. 
Hindus have found in this country a sensi- 



